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Preface 


The aim of this book is to put African culture in modem per- 
spective for Western readers by the concomitant examination of 
tlie African facts and the Western myths that have obscured it. 

I became interested in Africa through my teachers, E. E. 
Evans-Pritchard, Meyer Fortes and Max Gluckman. I was, for 
almost four years, a colleague of the late M. J. Herskovils, some 
of whose passion for Africa I have absorbed. I worked on the 
continent as a social anthropologist for more than three years, 
on grants from the Social Science Research Council, The 
Wenner-Gren Foundation and the East African Institute for 
Social Research. I am especially grateful to members of the com- 
mittee of the Human Environments in Middle Mrica Project - 
James S. Coleman, Leonard Doob, William O. Jones, G. P. 
Murdock and Benjamin E. Thomas - for helping me to under- 
stand the views they and their disciplines took of the continent. 

Nevertheless, the book remains ‘One Man’s Africa’, written 
at a time w^hen Africa has just emerged as a world force, and 
African studies have reached maturity. 

Paul Bohannan 
Evanston, Illinois 
3 August 
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1 The Myth and the Fact 


Africa has, for generations now, been viewed through a web of 
myth so pervasive and so glib that understanding it becomes a 
twofold task: the task of clarifying the myth and the separate 
task of examining whatever reality has been hidden behind it. 
Only as it is stated and told can the myth be stripped away. 
Only if the myth is stripped away can the reality of Africa 
emerge. 

Africa splashed into the consciousness of the rest of the world 
in July with the eruption of the newly independent 
Congo, all but forgotten since the days of the slave trade. In the 
century between i860 and Africa had been the province 
of Africans, and of a few missionaries, colonial government 
officials and scholars. Occasionally the isolation was pierced by 
travellers: yet men like Andre Gide, when they broke the dark 
barrier, admitted that they saw problems and moral questions 
of which they had sooner remained ignorant. For the rest, there 
was Dr Schweitzer and there were the maunderings of moralistic 
and naive romantics like Laurens van der Post to stand between 
Martin Johnson’s Lion and today’s New York Times. All of 
them, for one reason or another, had an interest in preserving 
the myths. 

Africa was the ‘Dark Continent’, but the darkness had much 
more to do with the European and American visitors to it, and 
workers in it, than it had to do with Africans. It was in the in- 
terests of officials to say, in their reports to thtir govermnents 
and indeed in their letters home, that Africa was peaceful and 
was progressing along predetermined lines. It was in the interests 
of missionaries, in emphasizing their undoubted victories, to 
exaggerate the depravity of the base-line from which their mini- 
strations had brought their converts. It was, on the other hand, 
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THE NEW AFRICA 

in the interests of physical and biological scientists cither to dis- 
regard Africans or to treat them as specimens. It was in the 
interests of many anthropologists who were studying alien cultures 
to look only at Africa’s bright side. 

It wasj therefore^ into a profoundly ignorant Western world 
that Africa was plunged in i960. Some colonial governments had 
mountains of data - almost all of it the wrong kind to cope with 
the new situation. The' profess onal association in America, the 
African Studies Association, had far fewer than three hundred 
fellows in that year and was nevertheless hailed as the largest 
national organization of its sort. The International African Insti- 
tute was thirty years old - and it was almost the sole bastion of 
information and of facts about Africa: but it was run by a director, 
a librarian, an executive secretary and a small editorial and 
office staff. 

In the years since the Congo blew up, all this has changed 
drastically. But a new difficulty has been encountered: all the 
students who are going into African studies want to study the 
same thing. They follow the subjects and problems of pioneers 
like James S. Coleman in his study of Nigerian Nationalism and 
David Apter in his work on the political structure of the Gold 
Coast, which was soon to become Ghana, instead of following 
the pioneering ^irit of inquiry that these men represent. Too 
many scholars follow the headlines, or else they follow the noble 
savage. Problems of Nigerian political parties; Mau-Mau; the 
‘emergence of elites’ in eastern and central Africa or in Senegal; 
race in the Republic of South Africa. But less attention to 
French-speaking Africa, to Chad and Niger - indeed, the Central 
African Republic has never been studied (until a few months 
before the writing of these wwds, it had never even received a 
UNFSCO visitation. How backward and forgotten can a country 
get?). 

Moreover, organizations like The Peace Corps, Cross-Roads 
Africa and many other smaller operations are suddenly providing 
us with a large number of Americans who know something about 
Africa, and perhaps more important, who know something about 
cross-cultural living. The business and industrial vrorlds, as well 
as the academic and artistic worlds, must make ready to receive 
these people and utilize their talents and their experience: not 
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THE MYTH AND THE FACT 
just as foreign reprcsenta|ives^ but as analytical and constructive 
critics of world economy and world society. 

There has, in fact, been a notable change in information about 
and attitudes toward Africa on the part of the general American 
public - led, perhaps, by high school students and their teachers. 
In 1956, when anyone heard I was interested in Africa he would 
say, ‘ Oh, do you know Dr Schweitzer?’ By the end of i960, the 
question had become, ‘Do you know Tom Mboya?’, naming the 
American press’s favourite African politician. By the fall of 
1962 things had changed even further: a high school audience 
began a discussion session after a short preliminary lecture 
with, ‘What are the precise differences in the platforms of 
KANU and KADU?’ We have come a long way. 

Yet, our information is scattered and disorganized. Nobody 
has, as yet, found a way to bring together systematically what is 
known to scholars, what the missionaries have learned, and 
what business and industriA representatives know. 

Although It IS of a limited sort, missionaries have amassed a 
tremendous knowledge about Africa that should be utilized. 
Missionaries speak the languages of the peoples they missionize. 
They tend to stay in these places from three to twenty-five years 
(with breaks, of course, because one cannot stay away from one’s 
own culture for too long without its becoming diluted). How- 
ever, lack of utilizativm of missionaries by scholars is only part of 
the problem. Missionaries, with all of their knowledge, have gar- 
nered it for specific purposes. I do not question these purposes, 
but only state that they are not me purposes of statesmanship or 
scholarship. 

Businessmen who have been in and out of Africa know an 
amazing amount about it - people in the copper companies, trad- 
ing companies, and more recently the banks and the flour mills. 
Their knowledge is about very different subjects from that of the 
missionaries or the scientists, but they do have a tremendous 
fund of untapped mformaiion. There is little opportunity for 
businessmen, missionaries and scholars 10 forgather and talk. 

Because informed people w'ere rare, and because those who 
did exist did not pool their knowledge, Americans and other 
Westerners became aware and conscious of Africa with all the 
myths intact. 
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I 

Some of the most pervasive m3rths are the simplest: the myth 
of the lions in the jungles. Lions do not live in jungles. In the 
first place, only about 5 per cent of the African continent can be 
called jungle in any case. What few lions there are live in the 
grasslands. But darkness goes with jungles and wild beasts, and 
the lions in the jungles persist as a symbol for the unrecognized 
fear that Americans have for Africa. 

The myth that Africa is tl)c dark continent is, actually, a 
subject-object confusion. Europe was certainly isolated - as 
isolated as Africa has ever been, and was much more so than 
Africa during the Middle Ages. Africans and Arabs and Indians, 
during this time, had an active trade across the Indian Ocean 
and across the Sahara - even across the Mediterranean. Morocco 
leather was made south of the Sahara - it was bought from the 
Moroccans by Europeans, who did not ask further where it came 
from. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the whole subcon- 
tinent of Africa south of the Saha! a was flooded with cowrie 
shells, which became a currency - and they came from the 
Maidive Islands, via Venice and the Arabs. Africa was in 
touch with the rest of the world while most o^Europe slept. 
Africa was even in touch with the fringes of Europe. There 
are portraits of Africans on Greek vases; there are portrait 
busts of Negroes in Roman art. Europe must recognize the 
fact that It was' Europe that woke up only in the fifteenth 
century. 

The next myth - and it is one that will be met everywhere - is 
that Africa was ‘ savage*. The myth began in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries when savages became a philosophical neces- 
sity for the emergence of Europe. Savages, both depraved and 
noble, explained historical as well as psychic problems - but the 
ideas concerning savages were buttressed with few facts. Sav- 
ages were next to 'missing links’, mythical creatures of a cosmo- 
graphic thcor> known as the ‘ chain of being ’ outliving the theory 
that spawned them. Savages were clean, and unriddled by the 
problems of industrialization and vast (and vastly painful) social 
change. Savages, on the other hand, could not speak, knew not 
fire, and were at the mercy of the destructive forces of brute 
nature. Such savages were what we all might have been, except 
for the grace of God. It must also be admitted that missionariesj 
x6 



THE MYTH AND THE FACT 
probably more than any. other single group, kept the myth 'of 
savagery alive. The more ‘savage* a place, the greater the mis- 
sionaries* mundane as well as supermundane rewards. Their un- 
deniable fortitude and the hardships they bore were translated 
into the imagery of ‘savagery* by congregations and mission 
societies at home, even if they did not themselves write them so 
(and many were level-headed observers who did not). They 
knew better, as their papers show: yet the image they cast before 
them was that of heroes doing battle with cannibalism, lust and 
depravity - the forces of ‘darkness*. 

Today we can admit the facts on which such a myth was 
based, at the same time that we can be objective about them. 
African culture shares more ol its traits, its history, its social 
organization with Europe than Asia shares with Europe and cer- 
tainly more than the North American Indians and the Australian 
aborigines share with Europe. Economically, Africa and Europe 
are a single sphere. Mcihod^i of production of food in Africa are 
pretty much ihc same as they were in Europe a few centuries, 
and in some instances a few millennia, ago. Market organization 
was the same. The religions are variations on the same basic 
themes. Family organization - pretty much the same values, al- 
though Africans tend to be polygyntms and Europeans tend to 
be monogamous. But the values are quite the same. Such could 
not be said of the Chinese or the Aztecs. 

Moreover, there were in i960 literally thousands of Africans 
who were trained and ready to take over the administration of 
their coimtries: not as many as they themselves would desire, but 
in most of Btitish and French Africa - particularly those widiout 
European settlers - there were enough to start with. Along with 
their traditionalism, there is a very broad streak of modernism in 
all Africans. Unlike some peoples of the Pacific and the Americas, 
Africans have shown comparatively little resistance to change 
and so-called modernization. This again may stem largely from 
the fundamental similarity of African and European (including 
American) cultures. They share anciently a great common pool 
of culture, and although the African manifestations of it are 
different from those of Europeans, the differences are superficial 
when set beside the gulfs that separate either from Australian 
aborigines, Malays or even the Japanese. Perhaps even more 
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important, they share Europe’s diseases and so were not deci- 
mated on contact. 

But there are other myths to be exploded: one is the more 
generalized myth, in America, about race. Africans are ‘sup- 
posed’ to be Negroes - but there arc lots of Africans who are 
not. There are Caucasians and there are Bushmen. 

The whole subject of race has been torn asunder and ‘ exposed’ 
by modem genetics, yet the vcj-y term has encapsulated connota- 
tions from false scientific claims and ethical judgements of cen- 
turies. The word ‘race’ means, to geneticists, an interbreeding 
population with distinct and heritable characteristics. The diffi- 
culty comes in properly delimiting the relevant characlcrisrics. 
For a century and more, race and language were confused - race 
and culture arc still confused. Language is often a characteristic 
of an interbreeding population, but it is not a biotic characteristic, 
and therefore has notliing to do with ‘race*. The same is true of 
culture. In the guise of differential intelligence (whatever that 
may eventually come to mean) and therefore ‘ cultural potcnliaT, 
the old problem is still witli us, and is still given a false biological 
base. Idkc witchcraft to the Age of Reformationi^thc concept of 
race seems to be the non ic^uttnr by which the modern world 
explains forces that it docs not understand. Race as a social 
problem is still with us - and it is the social problem that must 
be dealt with. 

I'hc racial myth leads us to anotlicr: that is the myth among 
American Negroes about what Africa is and what its nature is. 
American Negroes came to this country, as we arc all constantly 
aware, as slaves. The first Negio arrived in the New World in 
1494. Negroes provided as much of the heritage of the American 
continent as any other group. They have been here just as long. 
American Negroes, toward the end of the nineteenth century, 
when they were being more systematically closed out from the 
dominant culture than they had ever been before, turned back 
to Africa in search of security. There were two reactions: one 
was to deny any kind of association with Africa. The other was 
to embrace it as a fatherland. Pan-Africanism started as a move- 
ment among American Negroes; they were its driving force from 
the late nineteenth century until the end of the Second World 
War. Since then, they have been grossly disappointed, because 
x8 
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African aims are nationalistic and their own arc cqualitarian. To- 
day none can any longer deny Africa, even culturally. Many 
Negroes have nevertheless turned against Africans. Yet they 
dare not deny them too loudly today* for to deny Africa is to 
deny the blackness of their skins* and to deny that is to be a 
traitor to the great force that French-speaking Africans call 
negritudej and that burns vibrantly in the Negro revolution in 
the United States. Educated and upper middle-class American 
Negroes arc caught between Black Muslims and Africans - wish- 
ing to deny both, but able to deny neither. 

American Negroes arc as American as American Swedes, and 
their African heritage has made great contributions to American 
culture: troin attitudes towards child care to southern cooking. 
Africanisms came into America the way that Polishisms came 
into it. People came in, and people always react to new situations 
according to the dictates of their old fundamental experience. If 
that experience was African or Swedish, this is ' the way they do 
things'. People bring up their children basically as they them- 
sel /cs were brought up. When one starts being a nursemaid or a 
mother or a father or an uncle, only a narrow part ot the whole 
arc of culture is in Dr Spock’s book, 'i’he rest was learned in the 
social relationships in which vme was involved when young. 
Therefore, there is a tendency for all basic values and ways of 
behavioui to persist, even as they may be reinterpreted, or even 
superficially rejected. 

The American Negro myth of Africa is one of the most 
domiiianl - and one of the most false, precisclj because Negroes 
too were subject to the dominant myths about Africa. P'or many 
an American Negro, the myth that he has not contributed to 
American culture is compounded with - and confounded bv - 
that other iii>ih that Africans w^cic ‘savages'. The Negroes’ 
problem was that cultural forces w'erc at play making it necessary 
for them to subscribe to tlie myths about Africa at the same time 
that psychic forces of amour-propre forced them to dissociate 
from Africa. They had either to dissociate and give the lie to the 
first myth or turn their African background into a Golden Age. 
The contradiction w’as blatant, and often destructive. 

Another wrongheaded myth, very like the ones we have al- 
ready examined for all that the subject matter is different, is the 
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myth of the 1960s: African nations must be either for us or 
against us in the Cold War. Since the Cold War is the major 
problem for Americans^ as for Communists, it seems all but in- 
credible that some peoples do not see the world as opposed 
camps. Africans are neither for nor against the West - neither 
for nor against the Communist bloc. They are for Africa, some- 
times just for their own country or even their o\ra tribe. If we 
are for Africa, they are Yor us, and if we are against Africa, they 
arc against us. 

And finally, one last position must be made clear. The West 
does not so much have an African problem, as Africa has a 
European problem. South Africa is enough a European country 
to appear to have a native problem, but the ‘natives* think of it 
as a European problem. East Africans have a European problem. 
So do the Katangesc. It w as only half in jest that Kwame Nkru- 
mah suggested building a monument in Accra to the Anopheles 
mosquito, the carrier of the malaria that made Europeans reject 
West Africa as ‘unsuitable for colonization*. In the long run, 
unless Europeans in Africa change their ways, iheii future there 
is a dim one. 

The European nations began in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries an expansion that is only now being reversed. This ex- 
pansion against ihe rest oi the world was intrinsic to Euro- 
American culture, an intcgial part of its growth. Europeans 
combined classical and Judaeo-C'hristian ideas to provide the 
basis of an emergent morality. Christianity made such demands 
after the Middle Ages thai there was only one thing to do: to 
push outwards in all directions. The rest of the peoples of tlie 
world were hit from outside. W’ith the settling of the Europeans 
in America and Australia and South Africa, the people who were 
already there either collapsed as the Australian aborigines did or 
turned themselves into dependent remnant tribes as the Ameri- 
can Indians did in the face of white power. But Africans adapted 
and adopted. 

After the West expanded and collided with all these people, 
the new society needed clerks and catechists and labourers in 
order to carry on business and achieve its purposes. Europeans 
starred teaching people to use shovels and pencils, to figure and 
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People see culture that m a colonial situation they are by defini- 
tion not allowed to have. They are perfectly capable of practising 
It, but are not allowed it. In such a situation, colonial people be- 
come deprived people Africans, when they were living a tribal 
life, were not depnved people Lives of tremendous dignity and 
valued rewards can be lived away from the trappings of Western 
civilization. But once the consciousness of those trappings seeps 
mto awareness, a new day has arrived, sftid a new struggle must 
ensue. 
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2 Colonialism and the Seeds of Freedom 


Since the Second World War most of the colonies of the world 
have been turned into independent nations. The exceptions are 
some small island communities of the Pacific, a few outliers 
such as the Portuguese colonies in Africa and Indonesia, and 
the vast reaches of Soviet central Asia. For Africa, the watershed 
year between colonialism and independence was i960. 

Colonialism is a political and economic form characterized 
by two major conditions: one can be called the principle of the 
working misunderstanding, the other the principle of the absen- 
tee sovereign. The interaction between these two principles leads 
always to basically the same form of social struqjurc (even when 
its superficial decoration is very difierent) and, interestingly 
enough, to a single structure of events (even when the history 
in which they are played out seems totally diverse). 


The Working Misunderstanding 

The essence of ( olonialism is that tlicre are always two, often 
opposed, ways of looking at the power system and at the world 
in general: one is of the colonizing power and the other represents 
the views of the colonized peoples. The two viewpoints grow 
naturally and silently out of different cultural viewpoints and 
goals. Tlic colonizers and the colonized, even when they are as 
generally similar as Africans and Europeans, have many ailtural 
disparities. Thus, one group reacts to any given situation in a 
way quite odds with the reaction of the other group. 

Such a situation - the colonial condition - must not be con- 
fused with two-party government or other forms of regulating 
opposed views in government matters. Democrats and Republi- 
cans have different views and often different aims. They will 
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COLONIALISM AND THE SEEDS OF FREEDOM 
usually disagree on means and often on ends and goals of the 
society. But, for all that, they usually understand one another - 
only too well. They share the major elements of their culture - 
particularly those unstated assumptions about the ultimate 
nature of God, society, the good life and the value of the human 
being. All governments contain such opposed views, even if 
there is no recognized ‘opposition*. 

Colonialism presents a different picitire from encapsulated 
opposition: in a colony the ruling group secs the local situation 
in terms of categories and problems ~ indeed, in terms of the 
very words - that they learned ‘at home’ in quite a different 
polity and economy. Their schools, their families, their books 
and art galleries, plays and political associations all go towards 
shaping their opinions. And besides opinion, people absorb 
from these institutions basic axioms for viewing the world and 
thinking about life and about power that they do not even know 
they hold. 

The members of the subject group, in the same way, look at 
the situation with eyes and ideas grown accustomed to the local 
scene. They do so in words, moral and ethical values, and ex- 
pected responses that have been learned largely unconsciously 
and that have remained unconscious. The ‘ways* of nature and 
of the world arc simply perceived and communicated differently 
by the two. 

In an African colony, then, the political and economic situa- 
tion was assessed by the European rulers in terms of European 
culture; the ^ame situation was assessed by Africans in terms of 
their various African cultures. Their common heritage and their 
common humanity assured that for some matters the two evalua- 
tions were complementary. Just as surely, their separate histones 
led them to view other mailers divergently. The result of their 
rubbing shoulders and ideas was not conunon understanding 
so much as it was a more or less fortuitous confluence of some 
aims and purposes, accompanied by a constaiii suspicion of 
tyranny, stupidity or lack of good faith when things did not turn 
out as expected. Such is the nature of the ‘working misunder- 
standing*. 

In a situation such as African colonialism, the power system, 
as it would be seen by a social scientist, waa not what it appeared 
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to anybody on the ground. Communication was faulty not 
merely incomplete^ for communication is probably never total 
- but faulty. There were two sides and neither really knew the 
‘codes’ - the connotations of word and deed - in which the 
other group perceived the situation, valued it, communicated 
about it, and acted. 


The Absentee Sovereign 

The second major characteristic of all colonial systems is that 
the most important decisions in the policy and economy of the 
colony are made by the ruling power (with more or less reference 
to the colonized peoples, and always subject to the working mis- 
understanding) primarily on the basis of factors operative in the 
metropolitan country rather than on the basis of factors operative 
in the colony itself. 

The absentee sovereign leads inevitably to one of two possible 
outcomes: to tyranny on the one hand and to paternalism on the 
other. There is xindoubtedly a continuum between tyranny and 
paternalism, and in some situations people find the one as dis- 
tasteful as the other. If the rulers arc ‘kind’ (a very complex 
concept), or if they have ‘the interests of the people at heart’ 
or consider their own * Mission civilhatrice^ as putting more ‘re- 
sponsibility’ on them than on the colonized peoples, one of 
the many forms of paternalism results. If, on the other hand, 
the rulers are selfish and exploitative the result can be labelled 
tyranny. Many a colonial official has been deeply hurt when, 
after thirty years of selfless service to a colony, he has been 
charged with tyranny by a subject people who do not distinguish 
tyranny from paternalism but sec only the disjunction between 
their own cultural views and aims and those of the colonizing 
powers. 


Cohmial Social Structure 

The result of these forces is a singularly static form of society 
in the midst of which great material and ideational changes can 
and do take place. The static quality emerges not from any 
inability on the part of the governed, or from any base desire 
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by the governors to ‘keep 9 country backward % as has often been 
charged. Rather it arises from a desire on the part of the rulers 
to keep the situation predictable. 

The British in Africa - and they arc my target only because 
I know them better than I do the Belgians or the French or the 
Portuguese - made several revealing reversals in their own 
cultural attitudes in order to accommodate those greater ‘vir- 
tues * that they believed their culture had to offer Africans. One 
of the primary purposes of British administration was always 
to make the law ‘sure’ or ‘certain’ - this aim is based on the 
B»*itish idea that it is a virtue to maintain certain legal rights 
underlying democracy. Indeed, the ‘certainty of the law" was, 
in British eyes, one of the major virtues that they had to impart. 
They did not find the ‘law’ to be ‘certain* in their African 
possessions, so they set about creating certainty: and in doing so, 
they of course used the tools and the institutions with which 
they were familiar and which they knew to ‘ work ’. They estab- 
lished a hierarchy of responsible officials, and new systems of 
courts; thev began to wTite down those aspects of ‘native law 
and ctistom * with which they did not want to interfere, 

‘Responsibility* is a word that turns up, in some form, in all 
European languages with a predominantly I.atin vocabulary; it 
has been translated into the languages with predominantly 
Germanic vocabularies {VcranuiortUchkeu), It is, nevertheless, 
a concept that is very difficult to express in most African langu- 
ages. African cultures, of course, recognize obligations towards 
kinsmen and towards officials that Europeans would call ‘ respon- 
sibilities ’. But in the African view the obligation is towards 
people, not towards principles or a ‘ syslt m ’. One docs not have 
‘responsibility’ towards an idea or to position in a system; 
most of all, the African id( a does not extend ro the proposition: 
^You are responsible; von take the rap! ’ 

When the European governments sought and found the 
politically ‘responsible’ Africans, they did not extract only that 
part of the total meaning of ‘responsibility’ which w'as in fact 
xShared. Understandably cnougli, they bro iglit the entire field of 
their connotation with them. The result was, of course, that they 
never considered African officials totally ‘responsible’ in the 
context of colonial government. 
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The European colonial powers found in many parts of Africa 
a highly organized means of settling disputes that had much in 
common with the courts with which they were familiar - judges, 
witnesses, rules of evidence and jural pomp and ceremony. Under 
the zeal of paternalism, and the philosophy of cultural evolution, 
they set about improving and ‘evolving’ these courts into the 
more ‘efficient’ mechanisms that they knew. In doing so, they 
credited Africans with understanding more of such intentions 
than was actually the case. The courts they established were not 
merely more ‘efficient’, but in many cases they were different 
in kind - many disputes could no longer be heard, and the right 
of judicial compromise was denied. 

Perhaps most important of all was the European fetish for 
writing down the law, which practice has still not run its course. 
Accompanying the writing of the law was a constant worry that 
the administrators were ‘freezing’ the system so as actually to 
imperil the changes they themselves wanted to make - certainly 
a well-founded fear. Yet, there was widespread belief that it is 
possible to write down a law or set of laws without changing it 
significantly. The point was missed: ‘ it ’ may hot be changed, if 
the ‘it’ is the particular rule itself. But the whole ‘it’ is bigger: 
it included the substantive law, the way it is enforced, the atti- 
tude towards nlaw and ultimately the social philosophy of justice 
and of the relationship between a man ami his government. 

The British case is particularly interesting, because the British 
so passionately defend their ‘unwritten’ constitution at home, 
and so tease Americans about the difficulty of amending theirs. 
Having an unwritten constitution provides suppleness. Yet, in 
Africa, the British wrote down constitutions in order to supply 
certainty (the very while they were stating that they feared loss 
of suppleness to changing conditions). 

The point is obvious: throughout, the British administrations 
were providing (so they thought) the very ‘ security * of tlie law 
that they found in Britain and missed in Africa. They did not 
realize that die sureness and security in Britain came from a 
surencss of culture, not merely a sureness of the law. Where 
there is cultural security and predictability, an unwritten con- 
stitution is handy and easily adaptable. The British did not find 
the African system predictable - they did not sufficiently know 
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the culture involved. So they wrote down the law, appointed’ 
‘responsible’ officials and established ‘better organized’ courts. 

It is just this very procedure that gives to all British colonies, 
at any one time, the same type of formal social and political 
structure. The result is a ‘freezing’ of social change, develop- 
ment and growth. It takes place not merely at a slower rate, but 
at a pace and in a direction dictated from outside. 

As a result, colonies in the nineteenth an*d twentieth centuries 
all have a fascinating similarity - and that similarity comes from 
the superficial (though sometimes powerful) institutions of the 
colonizers, implanted on peoples who do not fully comprehend 
the roles that have been assigned them. The British idea of 
‘indirect rule’ provides a ready example. This label applies to 
a method for trying to ‘maintain’ the power system of an indige- 
nous society, while hooking it to a supererogatory alien system 
of power. The fiction could then be maintained that the authori- 
ties continued to operate just as they always had. The result was, 
of course, uniform throughout the British empire (in spite of 
local 'variations in detail). The British in Nigeria (say) established 
a colonial system with a governor, a lieutenani-govemor, a scries 
of provincial commissioners, and under them a number of dis- 
trict commissioners. The names and titles changed from one 
country to another - the hierarchical structure did not. Then, at 
a certain point, the ‘ chiefs ’ fitted in, with their graduated sub- 
ordinates. The ‘native administration* always linked in, via 
courts and council meetings, with the alien administration. 

Precisely the same type of organization was to be found in 
Fiji, and indeed where ever else there was British administra- 
tion. The difference was that in Nigeria, , he titles of Uie various 
officials were given in local languages sucli as Hausa, Yoruba or 
Ibo whereas in Fiji, they w'erc given Fijian names. In both cases 
it could be said by the aliens, ‘This is a traditional system.’ Yet 
from a longer view, British colonics form a single ‘type’ society 
- and they iliffer only in detail from the French and the Belgian 
colonies. 

In Africa, there are several characicris« »»- > of colonial social 
structure to be examined. The societies within a colony are 
frozen not merely in time, but in j»pace - in spite of the fact that 
mobility of individuals becomes vastly increased. Moreover, 
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colonies are eternally at peace - there may be * uprisings’ but 
there arc no wars, except in so far as the colony takes the side of 
the metropolitan power in her wars. Colonics must have mone- 
tary systems that are congruent, in one way or another, with the 
monetary systems of the metropolitan power so that trade can 
be carried on, exports delivered and - in recent decades - aid 
given from the mctropole to the colony. Monetary systems both 
presuppose and credte vas» networks of contract. There are 
literally hundreds of other requisites, but these three will provide 
sufficient examples for our present purpose. 

Africa was, before colonial days, full of people on the move. 
Because of the ways Africans provided for their own subsistence, 
and because of social, political and even religious pressures, 
Africans moved and kept moving. The creation of colonial 
administration concomitantly created a need to know where 
everybody was. Moreover, the European background of the 
administrators told them that people should own their land, 
have rights in it against others and against the world, should 
be citizens of a stable and indeed of a fixed local community. 
And that meant boundaries. 

Boundaries existed in Africa befoic the Europeans arrived 
theicj but they arc better thought of as ‘marches’ than as ‘bor- 
ders’. They were cultural marches: the ‘adtoining places’ of 
communities rather than legal dividing lines. Seldom were 
there, for any extended periods of time, marks on the land - 
although in a few areas of Africa they might be represented by 
streams of boulders, for short petiods of lime. One of the most 
important of all colonial activities was the splitting up of Africa, 
not just among nations, but among the Africans themselves, by 
means of legally enforceable boundaries. I’he whole basis of 
society was changed from what it had been - groups of people, 
held together by kingship, kinship or religion, that occupied and 
exploited a more or less clearly defined area. It became vast num- 
bers of areas, each occupied by people with citizenship rights in 
it. The difference may appear small, but the resultant misunder- 
standing was of staggering proportions. 

Into what had been an extremely dynamic situation, of migra- 
tions, wars and movement, peace was thrust by fiat. Africa be- 
came the homeland of the Pax Britannica, the Pax Gallica, the 
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Fax Belgique. Thus, not only was the law changed and the 
political territories frozen in space, but the political units were 
not allowed to fight one another. To peoples accustomed to the 
nineteenth-century wars in Europe and South Africa and to the 
First World War, such a situation appeared to be no more than 
die dawn of the new era. Whatever it may appear to Europeans 
in the second half of the twentieth century, it was considered by 
some Africans in the first half a serious deprivation - at the same 
time that they recognized its advantages. Certainly, however, it 
worked untold changes in the power and authority systems within 
African societies. 

At the same time, the colonial peace created a situation in 
w’hich individuals were safe far from home; colonial trade made 
available goods worth travelling to get. Therefore, as movement 
of social groups ceased, individuals began to travel far from 
home. Road and railroad networks began to appear - often excel- 
lent within a conn try, although the effects of colonialism are 
clearly visible on any railroad map of Africa, because the rail- 
roads of one colony do not connect with those of adjoining 
countries, but only link the ‘hinterland* with the seaports. The 
mode of movement within Africa thus changed fantastically; 
Africa is still a continent on the move, but the units of movement 
arc now travelling individuals instead of migrating social groups. 

Finally, the possibilities of travel and trade were given a fillip 
by ihc introducuon of general purpose money. There were cur- 
rencies of limited range m many parts of Africa before European 
impact. But with colonialism, me range of currency became total 
(that is, the same money could be used for any purpose that any 
money at all could be used for). 

Trade, individual movement, curren y, responsible officials, 
boundaries ~ it can all be summed up in another major, and all 
but unseen, development: the growth of contract. Modern 
Western society is based on contract - today in America, we 
even hire baby-sitters on contract. Economic growth and large- 
scale political organization functioning in the world as it is now 
organized, demand higlily developed contract concepts and con- 
tract law. And the ‘surcncss* of law comes to be even more an 
overt concern the greater the province of contract in the social 
fabric. In Africa the growth of ‘civil law* set in - a growth that 
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is' continuing at an even greater pace in the free nations of 
post-colonial Africa. 

To repeat the leitmotive: changes were made because the 
governors and the governed saw th^' problems differently, be- 
cause the governors had the power to innovate regardless of the 
views of the governed, and because the misunderstanding could 
only grow. Nobody is to blame. There is no way in which guilt 
or innocence, good or •bad, can be attached to these aspects of 
colonial activity. They exist ind are part of it. I deplore the 
Africans who say that twentieth-century colonial officials were 
wicked as much as I deplore the colonial otiicials who claim that 
Africans arc lazy or stupid. Both have failed to see the situation 
as it was: a janus, guarding the doors and entrances, without any 
possibility of unifying ideas about what is inside and what is 
outside the doors. 


Interpenetration of Cultures 

In spite of the great apparent stability of colonial social and 
political structure, and its similarity the world over, there arc 
points at which the two cultures interpenetrate and uliiniaicly 
destroy the janus-faced system. These destroyers are m the 
world of things - the material items brought by trade - and in the 
world of ideas, the ideas brought by missjonarie? as well a*- by 
government officials and traders. 

While the movement in time ard space and the power structure 
remained more or less frozen in the colony, material culture 
flowed in both directions. Taxes were mrroauccd. Africans are 
accustomed to paymg tribute, but taxes arc of a different nature: 
they require money, which is to be had in exchange for selling 
one’s subsistence or new crops, ine’s labour or one's gf»ods 
acquired in a cheaper market in order to provide money ‘in- 
come’, Once income xs achieved, it ^'an be spent on imported 
cloth, enamclware and tools, as well as on food itself and on 
prestige articles or activities. These imported items arc usually 
cheaper and more durable than the craft items they replace. 
Revolutiens of technical activity and striving for prestige take 
place - perhaps they are not as apparent to Europeans on the 
scene as they arc to the A.fricans. 
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Obviously, with the introduction of cash crops and activities 
for labour and trade, social energy is deflected away from what it 
has become traditional to call ‘ traditional ’ activities. New values, 
new ideas, new demands have all been introduced. When labour 
entered the market, particularly in a situation in which it is not 
possible to sell labour near to home, the domestic structure was 
changed because as many as half the young men might be 
working in towns or mines at any given* time. Here, old ideas 
were maintained in most cases - and the new situation was seen 
as imdcsirable even by the very Africans who knew that going 
out to work and having the things that labouring provided was 
desirable. 

Ideas were as potent as things: ideas introduced purposefully 
by traders, by government officials and by missionaries. And 
even more telling were the ideas that these foreigners did not 
even know tliey were introducing. 

Missionaries were, probably, the dominant importers of ideas, 
because their contact with Africans was of a broader s(Kial range 
and because the individual missionaries stayed in one area for 
much longer periods of time than did other foreigners. Mission- 
aries brought not merely religious ideas; they brought economic 
and political ideas. And they brought the habits they had learned 
as children. Moreover, they had a very large role to play in the 
communication between the governors and the governed. Some 
of the Italian missionaries in tl^c Sudan and eastern Alnca, tor 
example, settled down comfortably; in so far as they came from 
Italian peasant stock, they introduced less change than did the 
northern Europeans and the Americans. These latter were not 
peasants, and they did things in a different way and imported 
things of a different sort. Behind even their conversation lay 
ideas that were not loiallv overt, and h mcc were misunderstf'od 
by many of their hearers. 

Whatever the religious impact of the missionary may have 
been, the initial impact was economic, and to a very real extent, 
political Administrative officers wore nominally at least of the 
same religious faith as the missionaries - they were certainlv of 
the same cultures as the missionaries, Tb.ere w'as constant dis- 
cussion between them The missionaries almost always knew 
quite a different aspect of the lives of Africans than did the 
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administrative officers, and usually knew more A sensible and 
sensitive administrative officer went to the missionaries for in- 
formation He could talk to people from his own country very 
much more easily, he could * pick up ’ his information The result 
was that missionaries very often mflucnced policy profoundly 

At the same time, the missions were domg their jobs What is 
a missionarj s job? It turns out that, besides the purpose he goes 
over to achieve - the spread of his religion - he has an important 
secondary task That secondary task is to hold the pieces of a 
society together when it smashes and ultimately to put them 
back together again in a new pattern \o mission has ever been 
successful until the initial smashing of the culture made it neces- 
sary foi new answ ers to be given to new questions And then, in 
Africa md most other places, almost the only people who Vrtre 
in a pooition to icaeh, who were willing to explain new answers 
inste id of declaring them, were the missionaries In i960, 96 per 
cent of the schools m Nigeria were mis‘'ion operated schools, 
man\ of them were supported or assisted by government funds 
but th^y were mission schools It wis tin. mission irits who 
taught Africans to read and write and tlureby s ipphed govern 
meni elerl s and traders cUrls and thnr owffi citechists and 
ultimately the national leaders, the nation il businessmen It was 
the\ who did the constrieiuc job Missionaries are very ofun 
blamed beeaus* they de'^troyed and misunder rood and s they 
did But so did everybody else And mission tries arc the only 
people who built bcleiw an institutional level In many e laeo, I 
do not myself like what they built 1 ha! is beside the point 
They hd build and they are still building Many of the m arc in 
even closer touch with citizens of new nations than they were 
with the coloni/td peoples of the first part of tl t twentieth 
century 

In spite of the duality of viewpoint that characterizes a colony, 
there is a strong flow of things and of ideas between the peoples 
who hold the viewpoints I ikc unanimity of viewpoints, duality 
of viewpoints is piobably never anything likt complete Never- 
theless 11 IS sufficient to rip apart thw very fabric of colonial 
social struefure 

Life cannot change in the areas of polity and economy without 
tremendous concomitant changes m every other aspect of life. 
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And here the ultimately destructive paradox of colonialism arises: 
in order to maintain the new power structure and the new 
economy, it becomes necessary for the colonizers either to move 
over and grant equality of opportunity to the colonized peoples 
(a painful process at best, because the duality of viewpoint has 
not been totally bridged), or else the colonizers must move to- 
wards tyranny along the paternalism-tyranny continuum. The 
basis ol the polity is attacked by the verv^deas and things which 
arc encouraged by missions and schools and by the ordinary 
intercourse of trade. 


The Seedi of Freedom 

European colonial powers intended to change the polity and the 
economy of African peoples. Missionaries intended to change 
theii religions. And yet, equally great changes rook place in all 
other aspects of life. The reason is simple: two (or more) cultures 
have (.onic into cimtacl in the process of achieving and working 
out The * working misunderstanding’ that is characteristic of the 
colony. Cultural partitions cannot, however, be watertight. 
Ultimately the African peoples began to sec and to understand - 
and to want - parts of th(*sc European atltures that they were, 
by the nature of the principle of the absentee sovereign, not 
able U) have if the system was to be maintained. As that hap- 
pened, Africans living in colonics became deprived people. 

Tribal Africans vere not and arc not ‘deprived’. They had 
the oppoilimity to run the vhijie gamut of their culture, or at 
least of their acccpied place in it. Nothing deprived them of 
cultural cxiicnence which they did not choose to be deprived 
of in order to acliicve some greater good. But in the colonial 
situation, suth is not the case. More and more able people are 
produced - able in terms of and with the means of the ruling 
pow’cr. Yet. such people must be held in check - most often by 
being given limited opportunities, with dilTcrent degrees of 
liinitaiion characteristic of ditfereni colonial pi'^rtcrs. 

From the African point of vie\ , the limitation became 
tyrannous. And the dual nature of colonialism again reasserted 
itself. The existence of the w'orking misunderstanding was dis- 
covered by those Africans who had penetrated European culture. 
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Once that happened^ the absentee sovereign could be challenged 
in a new and more effective way. 

There are two major means of challenging the absentee sove- 
reign nationahbtic revolutions and nativistic movcmtnis Since 
the Second World War Africa has provided some notable 
examples of both, which lear close examination. 


Nattvtiitn and Nationalism 

The presence of two cultures cxeates a particular kind of difficulty 
for the people living in the situation if thuy waiii to do son.cthing 
prohibited bv one culture, they escape into ““he other They thus 
jump back and forth between the two cultural ti adit ions usually 
to their psychic cost Their world, however, has widened, con- 
comitant with a loosening of moral standards of beha\ lour comes 
considerable realization of the pzo\ mcialism of any single 
standard 

With the realization of provincialism comes the dfsirt to 
change - to ‘improve’ Ihcre arc two paths that activities 
towards improvement md> take in colonics, vhich is chosen 
depends on the strength and policy of the alien sov( reign To 
oversimplify, it the str« ngth is i\eak and the pulic> paicinali^tic, 
the surgmg movements come out as nationalistir revolutions If 
the strength la great and the policy tyrannical, the movements 
come out as ‘nativism* The nature of the pirticular At^ncan 
culture also brings obvious causal factors to bear 

Mau-Mau was probably the most virulent of the modem 
Dotivistic movements in Afiica Nativistic movements leeiir 
when peoples are blocked from achieving what they hive learned 
to want as goals and are not given adequate substitute gt als It 
IS like repression and displ icemeni in psjehoanah tie theory 

\ativistic movements usuallv require two people to get eiff the 
ground sora#^ son of a prophet - a sd r or mystic - and an im- 
presano There mn^t be Uv') personalities, tvo roles - the 
visionary and the organizer 

The visionary, through dreams or some other such means, 
divines that the anct stors or the sj: irits, God or some one of His 
agents have made if known te> him that the abvss into which the 
people have fallen was created when they abandoned such and 
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such parts of the old culture. What they must do is go back and 
pick up thai portion of Belief or of culture, in order to achieve 
the cultural surencss that is longed for. He may also say that 
the new ways must be interpreted differently - most often in the 
light of traditional virtues. Thus, in nativism, Western culture 
traits may be equally predominant with traits from the tradition- 
al culture. The point is that there is a re-evaluation, with an 
emphasis on the traditional in an attempt to capture the capacity 
and the right to practise the full arc of the culture. 

Nativisiic movements, particularly in East and South Africa, 
often take the form of brcakaw’ay churches. This movement is 
the subject of a brilliant book by a Swedish missionary, Bengt 
Sundkler - Bantu Prophetic in South Africa, He has made an 
exhaustive study of the details of breakaway sects and concludes 
that all of the various legitimate w^ays of getting ahead are 
blocked to all or some of the South African Bantu. They can go 
only so high in government, only so far in business. What they 
arc seaiching for is an organization in which they can actually 
employ the totality of these talents. The only one from which 
they arc not systematically barred is the breakaway church. 

All this wealth of energy goes into trying to lure recruits aw’ay 
from one anoiher and into arguing about small doctrinal points 
because they must argue about something in the search for 
followers and for salvation. 

Literall> thousands of such churches are formed. Most are 
short-lived. They occur from the Cape up to Kenya and into 
the regions of the Congo whi h had European settlers. Altliough 
they do occur in West Africa, breakaway churches arc far moie 
common in areas W’itli European settlers, where Africans have 
been barred from offices in most other churches. In general, the 
greater the influence from European settlers, the greater the 
number of separatist churches. In West Africa, the people had 
much more opportunity. There were, in the colonial regime, 
definite limits set at the top, but those limits were far higher than 
those SCI in the areas of East Africa, the Congo^ and South and 
Central Africa that were marked by stulers. Most important, in 
the non-settler areas, Africans of organizing ability had greater 
outlets for their energies in movements which led to nationalism, 
thus weakening those which might have led to nativism. 
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With these facts in mind, wc can examine Mau-Mau. Many 
of the things that were done in Mau-Mau can be found written 
in English reports on the Kikuyu as early as 1908. 1 he differ- 
ence lay in the fact that they u cre moral injunctionb you must 
not do thiSj >ou must not do that They ucrc also m>th. The 
Kikuyu, moi cover, art a driven people - dnven in the same sense 
that eighteenth- and nineteenth century capitalists were dnven. 
What drives them ive'do not know - Kikuyu have never been 
adcquatel> studied The Uuiopcan stereotype of them is that 
they are ‘very intelligent’ It is doubtful that there is more 
brain power among Kiku u than among any other people. 
It IS rather that beciuse of Kikuyu personality traits their 
brain power could be harnessed in wivs which Furopcans 
appiovcd 

When a driven people is ‘cipped’ th^ piessure mounts If 
they are mndc to turn back to then old culture, they begin to 
relive then myths - this time in reality for then arc no safety 
valves In ihw present society and culture, don mated as it is by 
Western traits and Kikuyu moials, the goal is towards greater 
achieve mint wealth and eisc Because cf the ^ cap th< present 
socictj must be remtwrpictcd m quPe diff rent ways by the 
Kikuyu in older to have i rcachabk ?oil at ail Wh-^t hippcped 
was Mdu Mau 

Mau Mau was nasty - and nobody thinks so more than do the 
Kiluyu It mu t be lemtmber^d that Mtu-Mau was not really 
an anti iui ipe-’n mo\ m iit * Ailhoiigh s )mt nmeiv five Furo- 
pcans lost iheir b cs in Mau M lu, that numbci e implies with 
scores of ihoi. sands of murdeieet and lost K kuyu 

Mau-Mau was based on puetices comiion in hignlmd East 
Africa - i series of o libs Most of the o iihs for Mau Mau were 
new in detail, but the idea wao traditional Ihe. iint of Mau- 
Mau iitiial w 1^ to put the oatn-iaker mfo an anti social position 

* Such i & t ment must b cl r 1 1 ft ere 1 in ini 1 ui i an sentiment that 
ctm oil 1 M tu Ijc j i » c t r the t u the S n altse tlie 

m i ot the * ith Afr cnBiiu nltl wrksnstf the C nfe I e Ihc mim 
a m 1 M u M 1 \ i it 1 ctii s rn i h s it w i ^nt c tabl "hment and 
the snbl si n Ih J 1 1 crunill Imt i umt cr cf I uicr xisiii it There were 
somt f il i 1 s \l lu 1 dtm nil] r e i b dypuis inJ ic in which a 
pi V usiv nuned 1 ut t c n h d to b k 11 In id t to 'fci tl cm It sliouldl i noted, 
howc\ er th it these mu Luropean elements ue all ancillary to the m im eonsideraUon 
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from which no known fitual could cleanse him. He put himself 
beyond the pale of society and decent culture. Once such an 
oath was taken, a man was not just outside a society, but outside 
the society. Outlaw, outcast - out everything. In such a con- 
dition people are more driven, more desperate than ever. 

What the so-called ‘loyal’ Kikuyu had to do was to create a 
ritual that could cleanse these people so they could be made into 
decent citizens again. With the help of social scientists, these 
non-Mau-Mau Kikuyu created such rituals. Working through 
the prisons, they began to cleanse the outcasts. Ultimately Mau- 
Mau was brought under control: but the situation which led to 
Mau-Mau was not greatly changed. 

It does not much matter, for the analysis at any rate, what the 
rights on each side uere in the Mau-Mau conflict. This is only 
the worst example of a type of movement that constantly recurs 
in a colonial situation. It will continue to recur so long as the 
conditions leading to it persist. 

Both riaiivism and nationalism arc potentials in a colonial 
situation. It is impossible to educate clerks, policemen and typ- 
ists, and then '■top ^\iih sixth-grade typing and a little book-keep- 
ing. Once people are la tight to read, tlicy will read about all the 
things and the ideas nl W'estein cultures and the} will not under- 
stand them, because their view of Western culiute is necessarily 
curtailed by lack of direct experience of it. 

At the other extreme are to be found people like Sekou 
Toure, the President of Guinea, loure is a political and organi- 
zational gcniiisj he cut his i»vth on the leadership of one of the 
biggest trade unions in French Afnca. He led his country to 
independence and liis energies arc xiow being expended on 
creating a viaiilc state in (mmea. 

The nationalisi ic movements of Africa did not really get under 
way until after the Second World VC'ar. There were groimd- 
breaking operations, but no more. When they did get started, they 
went very rapidly. 1 h'^ formation of political rarties, of parlia- 
ments and electorates - it all happened with an amazing speed. 
When the laigei5 bloodless African revolution did get under 
way, tlic European governments very quickly lost control. As 
Margery Perhain, one of the great scholars of Africa, has said, 
the only thing tlic governments could do was hang on and 
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try to Steer. Even that, in many cases, was not singularly 
successiul. 

The point is that it is impossible to limit arbitrarily the amount 
of culture that is given to anybody. Only his physical, intellectual 
and emotional capacity and his choices make a sensible limiting 
mechanism (short, of course, of tlie criminal law - a related, but 
different, problem;. Such a snuation is found in flux, not merely 
in Africa, but in most of the rest of the world: with adolescents, 
with women, with Negroes or with some other socially recog- 
nized category of people. 

The duality of viewpoint inherent in colonialism breaks down, 
and either effectively or incffcciively, the absentee soveicign is 
rejected. 

'^hut IS left? A desperjic search for identity: an ideniiiy that 
has loots in many traditions and reaches for a unity with which 
to lace a pleasant ami honourable luiure. 
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Part II 

Ancient Africa 




3 The African Continent 


Africa is a part of the world about which Americans and Euro- 
peans can no longer afford to be ignorant. Realization is fast 
developing that to understand its present, one must understand 
something of the ecological environment, the history of both 
what has been calle 3 ‘traditional’ Africa and colonial Africa, 
something of the cultural values and outlook with w’hich Africans 
view the w'orld and something of African achievements and 
aspirations. 


Size, Shape and Ccohgical Composition oj the 

African Continent 

Perhaps the most staggering aspect of Africa is its sheer size, 
and its cultural and geographical diversity within a greater 
similarity. It is 5,200 miles from Tangiers to Cape Town - ap- 
pioxiinately the same distance as that from Panama City to 
Anchorage, Alaska. It is .j,6o" miles from Dakar to Cape 
Guardafui, the easternmost point of the African horn - only 
65 miles less than the airline distance from New York to Mos- 
cow. Africa is a big place -- over tl^ree times the size of the 
United States of America. 

The African comment is a vast plateau- only 10 per cent of 
its land area lies ar less than five hundred feet above sea level, 
compared to 54 per cent fot Europe and 25 pet cent fi»r North 
America. The African continental plateau i^ a vast shield of 
ancient hard lock. Except for a few incursions of the sea, it has 
been a land area since Pre-Cambrian umes - for more than 
five hundred million years, give or take a few million. The entire 
continent has been raised and lowered at various times in geo- 
logical history; but only in the extreme nortli and soutli has there 
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been any building up of great folded mountains similar to the 
Rockies or the Caucasus. Rather, the main form of land move- 
ment has been the faulting that produced the Red Sea and the 
Great Rift Valley that is filled with Africa’s Great Lakes. 

Geologically, the whole of the Arabian peninsula must be con- 
sidered as unitary with the African continent. The Rift Valley 
that cuts through the whole begins in Anatolia, in northern 
Turkey, stretches through whi-t is now the Jordan Valley and the 
Dead Sea; it then follow’s down the length of the Red Sea (which 
is best thought ot as an mlanJ lake with a small opening into the 
Indian Ocean), and down through Lake Rudolf. At the south 
of Lake Rudolf, the rift divides and spreads out around Lake 
Victoria, but loins again at the head of Lake Nvasa, runs down 
the Shire River and the Zambezi, and finally out to sea, where it 
continues as a valley in the ocean floor. It extends through more 
than seventy degrees of latitude - almost one -fifth of the way 
around the world - and contams some of the deepest lakes on 
earth. 

Because Africa is a great and ancient plateau, it is also a land 
of swells and basins: the rivers and the basins of Africa arc more 
prominent m African geog^aph^ - and, indeed, in recent African 
history - than is the case with any otlicr continent. The vast 
basins of the Niger, the Nile, the Volta, the Zambezi and the 
Congo empty into the sea, but those surrt'unding Lake Chad and 
the wastes of the Kalahari have no such outlets. The entire 
basin-dented plateau falls off, in steep escarpments, to the nar- 
row' coastal plain that surrounds the entire continent. The 
Niger-Bcnuc and Zambezi-Sliire, alone among the major 
rivers of Africa, do not somewhere plunge in falls and lapids 
over the scarps, making effective navigation from the sea an 
impossibility. 


Climatci and Vegetauon 

If we oversimplify, Africa can be divided into five majeu physical 
and vegetational zones. At each end of the continent and oc- 
cupying only a small portion of its surface, ihcie are equable 
Mediterranean and Mediterranean-type climates and vegetations. 
Coming inland, there arc vast desiccated deserts and arid plains. 
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Coming still closer to the equator are the wide savanna regions, 
covered with grass and widely spaced trees. Then along the 
equator there are humid and forested lands. Finally there are 
highland areas throughout the continent which respond to 
natural forces that override the climatic effects of latitude and 
of rainfall. 

The humid forested lands straddle the equator in the Congo 
Basin and appear again in the coastal areas of western Africa 
that have the highest rainfall. Many of the most densely wooded 
areas take the form of gallery forests along streams and, at certain 
altitudes, surrounding the high hills. The forests vary from one 
extreme of dark tropical rain forest that might, with some justi- 
fication, be called jungle; here little undergrowth can survive 
because the sun never seeps through to give the smaller plants 
light. At the other extreme, there arc wooded areas open cnoxigh 
that only by scientific criteria can they be distinguished Irom 
savanna. Between the two extremes are many types of woodland. 

North of and south of the humid zones lies the savanna. The 
savanna lands occupy by far the greatest mincer of square miles 
of Africa’s surface. Their landscape u typically made up of 
rolling stretches of tall glasses, with intermittent bush and 
scattered trees. The inland valleys are broad and usual Jv have 
gentle slopes at their sides, merging over large areas with the 
plateaux. Only where the streams descend rapidly over the 
scarps from the highland areas is that pattern bioken. 

Going farther from the equator in both direcrioof, the dry 
lands of Africa arc encountered. In the south is tlic Kalahari 
Desert, and in the north, the Sahara and the deserts along the 
coasts of the Red Sea and Somalia. They arc marked by drought- 
resistant shrubs and a scant covci of grass. Some of the semi- 
arid African regions, wJiere the desert and the savanna I lend 
into one another, arc rcniinisceni of the American Southwest. 
The deserts themselves - the centre of the Kalahari and the 
several vast dry centres of the Sahara -- arc comparable to con- 
ditions found in Death Valley of Nuith America. 

Cities such as Algiers and Cape Town enjoy a climate much 
like that of southern France, The crops and cultures, w^hcrc they 
have been subjected to European influence in these areas, are 
much the same: based on livestock, grain and grapes. 
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The climatic areas of ‘Africa might be seen as parallel belts 
stretching from east to west, a mirror image on either side of the 
equator, were it not for the fact that this pattern is seriously up- 
set in tlie eastern part of the continent (and a few other small 
parts) by highland areas in which altitude overrides latitude. 
The highland areas of Africa are divided between steeply moun- 
tainous terrain like that found in Caineroun and the Kuwenzori, 
and the high rolling plateaux such as arc •found in Ethiopia and 
Kenya. Here the climate may be cool and temperate; Mt Kili- 
manjaro and Mt Ruwenzon bear permanent ice fields on their 
<.aps. Vegcuiion varies from humid forest or savanna at the 
foothills to Alpine mountains and tundra, adjoining barren 
glaciers. 

One of the mosi distinctive aspects of the African landscape 
IS that - once the scarp is climbed - it contains few impassable 
barriers, either foi human beings, other animals or plants. The 
climate therefore depends primarily on winds, the position of 
the sun, and altitude, more ot less modified by the changes 
wrought by man. Because the terrain barriers are neidicr sud- 
den nor in^uimcnintablc, the veather can ‘follow the sun*. 
When the sun comes north m June, july and August, it brings 
rain to the lands that lie between ten digu cs and twenty 
degrees north of the equator. Sumlarly, duiing Xo\cmbci. De- 
cember and January, rams come to the areas betw cen ten degrees 
and twenty dcgiocs <^niith. Each enjoys a long dr> season during 
the Wwt season of the other Tn tl c humid foiesicd ^ands, ram is 
ofisn well distnbulcd throughout the sea'', although ‘hort dry 
seasons may occur, depending pnmaiily on the winds. The 
climates of eastern Atnca are coin] heated by the monsoon 
winds coming in from the Iiidicin Ocean, as weh as hj the high 
altitude. There ate also paits of the west whirc the pattern 
is disturbed by winds treated by the currents of the South 
Atlantic and the drviught of the Sahaia As a o-cncral ruU, rainfall 
throughout the Cvintincn' t nds be heaviesi wOkii the sun is 
overhead. 

Thus the chmatc ihiouMicut the r. oale parr of Afiica ex- 
hibits an altcrnatinc wet and dry season, in a band cios'^ing the 
continent, tlicie is a stiel U ah-ng the eqoatoi thjt has tw^o w^et 
seasons and two diy^ during the ytar; some areas show local 
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variations, making it seem that there are no wet or dry seasons 
at all. 

The amount of rain is usually far less important in determining 
the climatological variations witliin the African continent than 
is the number of montlis during which it falls. Rainfall maps 
have a way of hiding almost as much as they reveal about all of 
Africa: agriculture is possible only during the rainy months. It 
may be noted, iicveriiiclcss, that the savanna zones get from 
twenty- five to thirty -five inches per year. The high temperature 
and pronounced dry season lead to rapid evaporation and hence 
discourage the growth of forest and limit the types of agricultural 
activity that can profitably be pursued. The most typical trees 
are those that are drought-resistant, such as the acacia or the 
locust bean. On the other hand, the areas ol' heaviest rainfall 
along the equator have broad-leafed evergreen trees, but as one 
leaves the equator in either direction, or as one gains altitude, 
the trees give way to deciduous varieties. Along the equator 
there is little range of variation in temperature from one season 
to the next and temperatures drop only a Jc\v degrees at night. 
Raintall may go to over one hundred inches. 

The dry lands may receive less than five inches of rain a year 
and sometimes the heart of the desert areas may go for years 
with no rainfall at all. When rain docs fall, it may come in 
torrents that dump several inches within a few hours, dealing 
floods and erosion that give way again almost immediately to 
desiccation. 


Soils and Agricuhure 

Most African soils arc typical tropical soils and suffer from the 
disadvantages that all other tropical soils sull'cr from in greater 
or lesser degree: they are devoid of humus. Humus is the veget- 
able mould in the soil that results from sIcjW' decomposition of 
organic inattcT. In the so-called temperate zone there arc at 
least some months during the year in which the oxi\!izaiioa of 
vegetable matter is slowed to a near standstill - winters enrich 
the soil not merely by the aeration that results from ulternate 
freezing and thawing, but also from the fact that humus can 
decompose at a rapid rate only for half the year. The soil thus 
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rcmainb enriched in the sense that crops and other growirig 
plants can live ofF a ‘current account* rather than off the ‘stor- 
age account’ of fertility in the soil. Soils can, with much greater 
relative ease, be maintained by suitable farming practices. In 
tropical climates, humus oxidization goes bn more or less at full 
speed the year round. That means that much of the fertility 
that might be used by plants is in fact ‘wasted* and that there is 
only a very small ‘storage account’ in the soil in any ease. 

There is a further difficulty about tropical soils* they are 
easily leached. That is, the nutrients and minerals arc washed 
out of them and How away, either into the subsoil or into the sea. 
The lack of humus content and the case of leaching interact with 
one another to ensure that tropical soiL arc thin, and that they 
never achieve the nclmess of tJie soils of the terrperate zones. 
Tropical s('ils have a humus conieni of i *8 per cent of total 
volume or less. The humus content of soils in upper New York 
Stale or in Ohio runs from lo to 12 per cent, and in the richest 
Iowa farmland, as high as ib per cent. African soils are indeed 
poor. 

Since pool soils arc tasil\ cxliausied, they can be worked only 
for short periods unless expensive and tedious steps are taken 
to maintain them. Few tropical peoples have ever had the 
teclinologv or the knowledge to take the required steps. Rather, 
lliev have ‘ mined ’ the soil oi its iiiitncnts by a mctliod of farming 
known as ‘sJnfung cultivation*. 

Shifiing cultivation is a method of fanning in which land is 
cleared, either ot the forest or ol the grass that grows on it, and 
farmed without artificial fertilization, ^'hen the natural fertility 
of a farm so made has been exhausted the farmer clears another 
patch and repeats the ptocess, wffiile the first patch is allowed 
to revert to fallow and ultimately to regain fertility b> natural 
means. I'hc entire process may take as few* as five or as many as 
thniy \cars and some authorities (.and some African, farmers) 
claim that never again is the land as good as the first lime it is 
cleared. This method of dry farming r f 'und widespread in the 
tropical w’orld: in the Philippines and Southeast Asia, in much 
of tribal India and in tropical America. In Africa, farmers in 
some areas utilize the grass or tree limbs tliat they remove by 
burning them and using the ash as fertilizer. Indeed, in parts of 
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central Africa, notably in Northern Rhodesia and the surround- 
ing areas, the process may amount to lopping branches off the 
large trees, burning them and planting corn in the ash beds. 
The few exceptions in Africa arc to be found in the Nile and 
Zambezi valleys and a few other areas in which there is a 
permanent, rich, alluvially deposited soil, maintained by seasonal 
flooding, and in those smai* areas in which Kuropcan forms of 
agriculture are practised, primarily in the extreme north and 
south and in some highland areas. 

Shifting cultivation is, seen from the standpoint of modem 
technology and the needs of the modern world, a wasteful 
method of farming, and the agricultural experts of the world, 
including those of tropical Africa, arc working on improveineiits 
in the system. But in most areas the method provides shoi i-term 
security and, indeed, plenty for the African societies: that practise 
it. Africans arc willing to make changes, but those changes must 
be fully tested^ the people must be convinced that the changes 
are for the belter - that greater plenty and fuller secuntv will 
result. Merc introduction of the plough, for <.jMmple, is not sufti- 
cient: deeply ploughed land leaches faster tliaii does lend which 
is merely scratched on the surface and the oxidization (d humus 
is speeded up by aeration. Fertilizer is expensive; green manure 
crops require as much labour as do crops from which a more 
immediately appar«.nl return is leaped. Ce'nipost requires new 
and improved means c»f cartage in a continent accustomed to 
head-loading. Moreover, the callage di^mands more and diflerent 
animals, differently used, whiih m turn Ucmands new types of 
roads and paths. Changing the pattern of Airican agncuhure ib 
a monumental task; many mistakes have be-cn made, and many 
more will probably be made, before the job can be finished. 

There are peoples in Africa w'ho arc primarily or even solely 
dependent on their herds. Sucli peoples alw ays occupy the savan- 
na areas, and most are nomadic or transliurnant. Nomads do not 
merely wander; they proceed in more or Jess fixed patterns or 
routes that may lake sevcial years to complete. If tlie cycle of 
movement is one required by the seasons and is repeated in an 
annual c>cle, it is called transhurnance. There arc some places in 
which mixed farming and herding is done by the same peoples 
and others in which herders and farmers cooperate with one 
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another to the point of tnutual dependence. Herding is restricted, 
for the most part to the savannas, and some of the highlands. 
The humitl forests present conditions in which only goats can 
be kept; in a few places even goats cannot thrive. Goats and 
donkeys can live in any parts of the desert that will support 
human populations, although a few of the human populations 
(particularly the Bushmen of the Kalahari Desert) do not keep 
them. Chickens are ubiquitous among tlic settled peoples of the 
continent, many of whom also keep ducks and pigeons. 

In the p; si the major hazard for livestock has been endemic 
sleeping sickness. Although the problem has not been fully 
solved, there has probably been more research and effort ex- 
pended on controlling sleeping sickness than oii any other single 
health factor - certainly for animals. 


Re\oj{t»,c\ 

In Africa, as everywhere else, resources must be available in two 
senses: not v>nlv nnist they be physically present, but they must 
be colturallv valued and utilized. 'Hiis cultur:?! availability may 
change rapidly in vome instances and so make possible new 
societies and new conditions in very quick time. 

Mineral resources w^ere, except for gold, not utilized by most 
African societies until well into the Christian era, it would seem. 
Gold is found and indeed produced m many different parts of 
Africa, d’hc major areas art present -dav Ghana, the noitheaslern 
Congo, in Sou them Rhodesia and of course the highly developed 
Rand area of the Republic of Soutk Africa, African interest in 
gold is ancient: gold was app.nrcntl> used m comparatively few 
places as an\ thing except a trade commodity, although in some 
parts of the ‘Gold Coast’ it w'as indeed used as a currency for 
limited purposes. Karly Portuguese explorers looked fur and 
found some t)f the sources of goki in Africa, but were never able 
to w\>rk them profitably; they lost mteresl when other sources 
of wealth in filler parts of the woi’d nvre found to be more 
readily tapped. It was not until the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury that African gold was mined with tiling like what metal- 
lurgical engineers would consider to be efficiency or on a large 
scale. 
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George H. T. Kimball has most cogently pointed out that 
metalworking in Africa was until comparatively modern times 
an art that was practised in seclusion and one that was used to 
bolster the social position of certain social groups or of certain 
officials. It was only in the second half of the nineteenth century 
that African metals were discovered and only in the twentieth 
that the quantity and richness of the metallic deposits of the 
area have been recognized. The huge copper deposits of Katanga 
were discovered in 1892; two or three years later, the work of 
Cecil Rhodes and his associates led to the discovery of the area 
now known as the copper belt in Northern Rhodesia, adjoining 
Katanga. It was at the turn of tlic century that tliese areas were 
brought into pioduition. I'hc subsequent history of the mines 
in this area has fluctuated w^ith conditions in Europe and Amciica 
and the demands flir the metals that industrialization, wars and 
peace have forced upon world economy. Conditions in Africa 
determined little, but rellccicd much. 

Africa is almost a solid chunk of iron ore ~ most oi it l»w- 
grade, obviously, though in some areas of Liberia and Guinea 
the content runs as high as per cent. When mining in the 
Nimba Mountain area on the boundary between those two 
countries was begun in the early 1960s, the technique w^as merely 
to clear off the trees, let the thin topsoil wash away and use surface 
mining methods on the naked, rusting hills. 

Iron was used in many parts of Africa. The southern fringes 
of the Sahara arc littered with the remains of earthen furnaces 
in w'hich pig iron was smelted -only in a few areas of the northern 
Camcroons arc these techniques si ill found in use in the 1960s; 
imported iron and steel is much cheaper in terms of time, labour 
and even cash. 

Diamonds arc one of the continent's most important assets. 
In 1957 Africa accounted for more llian 80 per cent of the 
world's diamond production, both gem and industrial. Of this 
amount, almost thice-quartcrs of ilie diamonds produced north 
of the Republic of South Africa come from the Cong**, followed 
in order of importance by Ghana, Sierra I.eone and Angola. 
Diamonds are to be found in Tanganyika, in Liberia and 
Guinea, as well as in the Central African Republic and Southern 
Rhodesia. 
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It was only during the Second World War that any of the 
minor minerals in Africa began to be utilized. I’hey include 
mica, quartz, tungsten, bauxite, uranium, lantalitc, colurnbire, 
coball, zinc and manganese. 

Copper and tin were the major metals being produced in 
Africa at the time of the revolutions of independence. The copper 
deposits have considerable effect on the world market. The 
majc»r copper mining areas of the continent are in Katanga and 
the Rhodesian copper belt, whiJi produce about a fifth of the 
copper used iii the world. 

There is little doubt that the future of Africa is closely associ- 
ated with her mineral resources. Extractive industries probably 
offer greater potential fiir rapid development than any other 
kind of industry. Wiiaievcr the development of technologj^ ana 
of the industrialized world brings, much will take placu in 
Africa. 

One of Africa's primary resource prc^blcms is water. Water 
shortage is an important problem in many parts of the continent, 
particularly in the tropical areas. Most African indigenous 
societies depend for their WMter on surface supplies, although a 
few' do dig shallow wells, and others create devices by means of 
W'hich the surface water can be better utilized - such devices 
as walk-in wells or terracing. It would seem, ironically enough, 
that although wc have good and cvmsiantly impro\'ing knowledge 
about the mineral resources of tlic continent, there have been 
ver> few surveys that hav<* concerned themselves wuih w'aler 
supply, and the underground supply of water in Africa remains 
one of the large areas of ignorance. 


Diseases 

Africa was long called ‘the white man's grave*. For too long the 
climate has been tlie scapegoat. This in spue of the fact that w'e 
know it w'as the diseases rather than tiic climate .tsclt that created 
the havoc among early explorers, scttl > and miners. 

It IS nevertheless true that tropical diseases arc, today, curable 
diseases, once diagnosis has been achieved. Curing ilicm, how- 
ever, and keeping them stamped out, is an undcrtaldng of gigantic 
proportions. Africa - like North America and most other contin- 
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ents - supports a formidable population of mosquitoes. Mosqui- 
toes themselves arc of nuisance value only unless they carry 
disease, and m Africa they carry two of the most debilitating, 
even deadly, diseases known to the modern world: malaria and 
yellow fever. It is not totally true to assume that malaria is 
solely a tropical disease; citizens’ committees in North America 
as far north as central New Jersey concern themselves with the 
breeding groimds of the Ancri>heles mosquito and other carriers 
of malaria. In most areas of the United States, however, malaria 
has been largely stamped out, in part by mosquito control and 
in part by seeing to it tha^ the mosquitoes bite an uninfected 
populace and therefore do not act as carriers. Anti-malarial drugs 
today are quite efficient - and inexpensive, by the standards of 
the modern Western world. But they arc expensive by the stand- 
ards of African subsistence farmeis and large-scale mosquito 
clearance campaigns also cost phcnt)mcnal sums of money. Al- 
though some attempts at mosquito clearance have been made by 
colonial powers, few were on a broad enough scale to solve the 
problem. What steps the independent governments, assisted by 
world health bodies, will be able to take witlim the next decade 
may well be all but decisive in determining the extent and rale 
of African economic development. Malarial infection is all but 
total in those areas that harbour its carriers. 

Greater efforts have been made to combat sleeping sickness or 
trypanosomiasis, both because the extent of the disc isi is more 
limited and hence more approachable, and because the successes 
arc more apr to be startling. 

There arc several methods of icducmg die sleeping sickness 
rates, each by tackling different v^ectors in the cjcle of tJie tr>pa- 
nosome. It may be done by destroying the tsetse flv', which is the 
mH)or (but not the sole) earner; by preventive nif-dicarion of the 
animal and human population, and even by the generally disap- 
pioved method of ilestroying the wild game which inhabits the 
general area, thereby making the medicated and henc e presum- 
ably uninfected animals the «»nl> ones available to the flics, there- 
by stamping our the di .ease. Tsetse flies cannot live more than 
a few fens of yaids from dense undergrowth of the 'ori usually 
found along streams. One iif the ways of fighting the flics has 
been to cut out the undergrowth along the streams - though 
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there have, of course, been side effects in other plant and animal 
life resulting from this course of action. It has also sometimes 
been considered desirable to use insecticides to clear out whole 
areas, although the degree to which one can justify killmg off 
all insect life for the sake of getting rid of the tsetse flics is hotly 
argued. There were a few places, in fact, in which the most 
efficient way of getting rid of the flies v/as to have them captured 
by the local people - with a sort of ‘ bounty ’ system of remunera- 
tion. 

That the major diseases of Africa can be combated is illustrated 
startlingly by the success of the uni get campaign to wipe out 
yaws - in most parts of the continent, the pain and embarrass- 
ment of yaws is a memory. Medical research and medical aid 
are of a sort that an> country or organization that dispenses them 
can achieve stature in its own eyes and approval from the world 
community. It therefore seems highly probable that medical 
assistance ill continue to be high on the priority of most assist- 
ing governments. Such an opinion can be iindci scored when it is 
realized that Africans themselves recognize the superiority of 
modern Western medicine and have an unalloyed desire to 
achieve hoalih and physical wellbemg. 
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Africa, for all that it was the last continent to he ‘explored’ - 
W'hich means that it remained longest unloiown to modern 
Wesrein civilization - has nevertheless yielded tne oldest ‘hu- 
man' remains and artifacts yet discovered. According to oui 
present information, tlie earliest anthiopoid forms that cc'uld 
have begun the systematic invention of culture arc indisputably 
associated with Africa. 

To say that Africa is the ‘home’ of mankind does not mean, 
however, that Africans as w’c know them today were the first 
human beings - indeed, it seems likely that ejiccpi for a handful 
of ‘Boskopoids’ or ‘Bushnunoids’ the peopling oi Africa all 
been recent. 

Farly Man 

In an> discussion of carK man, the knotty questnn always 
emerges early: When is a man a man? In the api phrase ol Pro- 
fessor Raymond Dart, the cailicst cuJture-n eating aiitliropoid 
forms were ‘trembling on the verge of iHirriamiy’. The question 
becomes: When did they topple ovor> 

J he usual answer to this question is made on the ^as’'^ of an 
extension of activities larbci than ol the animal bodj. li is not 
the shape or the ph\sique of th^ cicaturc that dehnes man, but 
rather it is what he docs. h\>r d».N-adcs, anthropologists have de- 
fined man as a fool-making animal, and said that every ape that 
makes a tool is human. If such a definition is maintaineil, both 
chimpanzees and gorillas arc today ‘trembling on the verge of 
humanity’, for both I'f them make tools of a crude soil. A tool 
is any creation, external to the physical body, that is made in 
order to accomplish something else. Elephants break off branches 
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of trees in order to swislLflies, but the branch is usually not con^ 
sidered to be a tool, for it is not worked specifically (though it is 
obvious that such a position can rapidly deteriorate into a quib- 
ble). Chimpanzees do alter the shape of the proto-tools that they 
create. I’hey do not, however, shape them to a pattern and such 
students of early man a^ Dr L. S. B. Leakey have preserved tool- 
making as the criterion of the human - the point at which 
piiJiccus (ape) becomes anthropos (man) - by adding the criterion 
of tool pattern. A man is a hominid who shapes tools to a 
pattern. 

Mankind, \t such be the definition ot him, shares a great many 
physical characteristics witJi the great apes, as well as the more 
general ones with all of the mammals or all of the animal w'orld, 
and ultimately all the world of the living. The major blood 
types found among human beings arc also found in the four 
great apes - gorilla, chimpanzee, orang-utan and gibbon. The 
body musculature is largely the same - the differences arise liom 
such distinctive human features as the head being balanced more 
comfortably on the spine and so needing fewer heavy muscles 
to hold It up, and the fact that the bipedal locomotion has led to 
musculature development in the lower back, the legs, and the knot 
of muscle m the buttocks which none of the great apes shares 
with man. I'lic great apes, some monkevs, and human beings 
are the onh menstruating animals, showing the closeness of their 
relationship. Other facts, such as the rhesus factor and the M-N 
factor in the blood, the shape of the skull and the shape of tlic 
feet, arc very different. The question emcigcs: What physical 
factor or combination of factors is rorrelaicd with the tool- 
making proclivities that define a beast as a man? 

The argument rages, and it is this argument iliar lies behind 
the difficulty in understanding the problems of early man. 
When we ask ‘Was he a man?’ wc usually mean ‘W’as he like 
me?’ And to answer that question demands extcnMve examina- 
tion of the degree of self-knowledge and even of narcissism in 
the human outlook. Tt also brings up . u<'»fher problem: the only 
remains ot carlj' man that have ever been found are bone. 
When, in the course of reconstruction, the flesh and iht cxicrnal 
appearance is guessed at ( ind it is never anything but a more or 
less educated guess), die early man must be given features 
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that resemble in one way or another at least some aspects of the 
presently existing races. What was the colour of Java man? What 
was the hair texture? We do not know. 

The only answer to these riddles is that we must begin to 
think of ourselves as part of a continuum of the livings we must 
also realize that the races we know are ephemeral and (a small 
minority of scholars to the contrary) that races change more 
rapidly than do species. We must also rceognize the narcissism 
inherent in whatever reconstructions we make. Early man may 
be cast in the image of the man we most admire; he may, just 
as readily, be cast in the image of the man we least admire, in 
order dial we can dissociate ourselves from the di^-ad mired type. 

What is true, however, is that man and the culture by which 
he lives evolved together, I’he development of one cannot be 
considered in the absence of the other. Man did not evolve a 
largo brain and then discover culture, as the counterfeiter of the 
Piltdown ‘man’ hoax would have had us believe. Neither did 
pre-man first discover culture and then evolve because of the 
benefits it conferred. Rather, the devclupmen^i»f culture and the 
cvolui ionary changes in the beast countcralTectcd one another. 
Man and culture arc indistinguishable histoiically - the distinc- 
tion is valid onlj" as a siniplifying device for purposes of scientific 
study. 


Miocene Apes in Africa 

Although there have been mo or three finds of apelike creatures 
in the Oligoccne epoch - perhaps loriy million years ago - the 
earliest apelike creatures of which there are adequate remains 
arc those from the rainy and lush Miocene epoch of about 
t\v^cnty-five million years ago. Almost all of the early Miocene 
apj di*!Cv)vcries Jiave been mad'- in Afiica, although by the late 
Mioc ne these apes had spread widely into Europe and Asia. 

It was long con'jidcrcd, and has been corrected only in the last 
two oi three decades, that mankind was created in, or first 
evolved in, Asia, spreading from there to people the rest of the 
world. Most of the major civilizations of the world were com- 
mitted to that view either because they themselves were located 
in Asia or because their myths of origin made that assumption 
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feasible and comfortable. During the millennia before archae- 
ology and during the centuries in which Africa had disappeared 
from the purview of Europe^ such seemed a sensible belief. 

It was primarily a group of scientists working in Kenya 
with and around Dr i.eakey who added immeasurably to our 
knowledge of Miocene apes and located the cradle of mankind 
in Africa. 

Leakey^ a Kenya-born archaeologist afid anthropologist, and 
his wife Mary have made innumerable contributions to our 
knowledge of both early and contemporary man in Africa, but 
their two outstanding discoveries arc Proconsul, a prolohuman 
apelike creature, and the early man they named Zinjanthropus, 
or ‘the man from Zinj the latter being the old Arabic term for 
the east coast ot Afiua. Both the Leakers have a talent for dis- 
covering old bones - and it seems to be something that, like 
miis’cal talent, you either have or do not have. 

I'lvc creation of human palaeontologists and the good pie- 
historic archaeologists takes so much time and such a peculiar 
array of talent that one can, on the fingers of the two liands, name 
th< great human palawontolc»gisis: tliere must be a sense of where 
to go, an exhaustive training in gcolog}', biology, history and 
anthropoh^qy, and a capacity to remain unhurried in a burned 
world. It also takes money to do all this - money to navel, to hire 
assistants, to maintain museum connexions. Ixakcy was on tlie 
spot and knew his East Africa; he was trained at Cambridge; he 
man ic'd the particular wife he niariicd, he found a^slstcl^c^ and 
money for his niuscmn - on and on, through a combination of 
training, perspicacity, hard work and ^uck. he wa«> enabled to do 
his job. 

In 1931 he found Proconsul on Rasinga Island, in Lake Vic- 
toria, where the ape remains bespeak a Jong and extremely dense 
habitation by apes. The geological stratum in \vhi,.h Proconsul 
was discovered can be dated to twnitv-fivc million y 'dis ago - 
give or take a few million. Procomu! sjcms noi to have been 
human, cither on Svimatic grounds or t . ’tlriiral grounds- physi- 
cally, he was more generalized than eiincr present-day man or 
the present-day apes, and it is amazing that he is calico an 'ape* 
when he is in fact as far removed from modern 'apes* as he is 
from man. The word ‘ape’ obviously has a residual meaning as 
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wtll as a piLcise ont, and anything which is honiinoid but not 
human is often called an ape 

rro<on!>il txliibits onl\ one specialitv that i not bared b> 
nnn - the ciilirged ind pointed canine teeth, tnib speei litv how- 
ever, IS shired b\ the modern g»‘eat apes Wheicas imn hi e 
Pro cmsi 1 - has remnmd largely urspeeialued, me^dern ipes 
ha\e b( come much more sj cciali7ed As Robert At drey, Ameri- 
can playwright ana wiittr on Afnci ha claimed, with truth but 
also wi h intent to shock the human bodv is mote primitive* 
in th ''c nse of being unspceialized than are the bodies of mi>dern 
apes Thtre have been diifcienees in diielopiucnt tvtn in ‘he 
areas in whidi speciali/ation has oecuried wheie mm aided 
a chin V biace his jaw, apes added an uiieinal wedge taPed the 
‘simian shell PnKonsul exhibits neither 

Pioeoi Mil king bones indicate that he w is nneh ligh t in 
genet il 1 oeliiv lonstruainn than art the m idttn apes 1 he am 
mal wa light and swift and his feet wete ad ip’ed to Jivir p on 
the ground Proconsul was not a ticature d ibt t^'e s dth ugh 
It would stem that svimc of his descen iants Jput obvuni Iv not 
man) to< k to the tree 

Miocene apes oi which Proconsul i the most ignit* i it 
were plentiful Tn the i ourse of milknnti howtvet dt'^iieUion 
set in ind the epeich g ve way to th i‘ I u vu i il e Plu ein 
which turne 1 Africa almost eomplculy ii r > deseir We Inov 
that mam of dK peeico and genera that ev( h J daniir tlie ’ l*. 
Miocwne lKv.un( extinct during the lluvine me< th U th turn 
of conditions again fa\ouree^ th< least sj v^iali/ d ed the anirr il 
foims 

I arh A1 m tn Afri a 

If thv question ‘Wnat is a mar> n. botheisome in det miming 
the relalMiiship ot Piocon ultoe ir^eh*. , it K comes monumen- 
tally dih cult \\h,.n we begin to exuniPe »he finer eh nnelions 
among the v '’items specie o^ man an 1 nt u-man iliar have been 
diswoverwd or poslulilcd for the Pleistocene epoch, which is to 
say tl: e last million y ears or so 

Early Pleistocene primates have bc^n found in East and m 
South Africa and again the Leakey are among the foremost m 
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the djscovcfN , a position that they share this tune with two South 
Afncins Raymond Dart md Robert Broom Dart was the hrst 
to icpor* in i T i n t of i si uli and in almost coiniiklc cast of 
tht iinJc of ill sinic si ill, made naturally by limestone foma- 
♦loii Dart s nime f )j rhi c** atui (i id to tnis day, w\tiy n^w 
dioCOieicr nain s his own diiwOverus) w is Australopithecus - 
‘ s mih».i n ap * In the iiw ct few y e irs Bi oom and D irt disc ov< red 
miny mt -e itmams cf these ere it ms in the \arious Imie tone 
eoe n denisusct outlu '»sTcrn Af rie i 

Ih iraii c* Aiir •opiil et i w is ibout hJf the s ze of 
n M ni 1 IS brim and th i-nll Lad some similai les to the 
sMdl ^ m >dcrn spe iph uiph the difietenct s arc fs mor<* 
e ir 1 torn c simili itus Most imi ort mt ot tliesc 
cMf letje s he p< ti m c f the foidm..n nng.nuni th iiole at 
ih I it in ftK all bf > i"b ueb ih apinu cord er t rs In 
Au tr 1 itli a 1 irancn m if ram i> t:)'ir^s tne lottom 
cH tl u’’ n hei rlun t \ ird the back as m modern apeN m- 
di it Ji-j n t th Ml lil \a I tt iJ pt d c the i pngL pos- 
tuj til n irc 11 idem apc«^ if M»t ^uite so well is i m idem 

II n 1 he teeth ir dm net^ ran *iti ^h n i ^heiwi e - in 
th tnsi th t they resemble M e cent i in if modern mm Per- 
hap'' piosi telling it ill 1 the po ition and shape of the pelvic 
be kl w hieh ] cse iible tho e of me d( m man and ire far dift rent 
horn tho e o^mod rn ipes they indie ite without doubt tc^apta- 
tKin 10 e reet post u e and '‘ipcdal ’oe omotion 1 he following is the 
s iniriary ef the evidence m de oy the ited British anatomist. 
Sir Ve ilfred 1 1 Gro C hrl 

[AusTnlopitheunes wtr«,| Iioimneiids ot mall stature, \ ith i brain 
no much hrget in absolute si-'e thsr th se of ihe giriU ind im- 
pTii/ e i missnc j iw shoviiiig i number of human ehaneitis i skull 

III wlueh many of the sliucruial dctiils conform to the human rather 
th u the ape p ittern a dentition fu i HmenialK of hair an ty pe and 
Uckint» th*. tusl like eai ines ind Inge in isors f ^th nod ui mtl ro- 
poid ipe and liral s ippio\-mau in their strueter i id p opoitions 
those of Homo Undoubtedh tht most sin prising feiture ol dicir 
whole inatomy is the eoiibiiition i In of imi n dunensiins 
with limbs which in a number of demls, 'uc of humm type \ id it 
was tliio apparent eoniradietion which led some anitomists in he first 
1 istancc to doubt the vahaitv of the evjdenc provided by these S luth 
African tossils The most recent discoveii s howevei, have added so 
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much more evidence of a confirmatory nature that any remaining 
doubts must now be remo\ ed.* 

The question at stake, however, is whether or not the Australo- 
pithecines made tools - in a word, whether they ‘had culture*. 
The problem is tied up with the fact that merely because stone 
is the earliest known cultural medium, it is not necessarily the 
oldest. Dart has claimed - in a particularly flamboyant manner, 
at times - that the Australopifhecines did indeed have a culture 
based on bone, w’ood and feathers; he and others assumed that 
the earliest chipped pebbles were used to w^ork wood, bone and 
skins. The difficulty is not that these ideas are wrong, for they 
may not be. However, they arc not undeniably provable on the 
basis of present evidence. 

The Leakeys re-enter the the picture in the late 1950s, finding 
in Olduvai gorge in 1 anganyika a skull from a very earlj time - 
early Pleistocene, which Dr Leakey at tlie time dated as 0oo,ooo 
B.c. - and they named the creature Zinjanibropus - man from 
Zinj. Dr Leakey unhesitatingly called this creature a man, be- 
cause he was found in association with chipped ‘pebble tools’ 
of the Lower Pleistocene - tools which had been know n in vast 
quantities for some years. There were two confusing elements, 
however: most scientists agree that Zinjanthropus is ont of the 
Australopithecines. Therefore, Australopiihecine wuuld be, bv 
the tool-making definition, a ‘man ’. ’The matter was confounded 
when scientists from the University of California ai Berkeley 
declared Zinjanthropus remains to be over one and a half million 
years old on the basis of potassium-argon tests. 

In short the ‘ age ’ of manlund remains something of a mystery: 
whether or not Zinjanthropus-Australopithccus was ‘really* a 
‘man* is a problem yet to be answered finally. Leakey faced 
some interesting problems in his reconstruction of Zinjanthropus 
- he fell he had to create a co\ eiing fur the skeleton he had found. 
And Leakey could not know w’hat Zinjantliropus really looked 
like: what colour his skin was, how much hair there w'as on it, 
and what colour that hair may have been. Leakey comproniisedj 
and indeed he could have done nothing else he tnade the features 
more or less Caucasoid and issued the statement to the press 

* W E. I.e Gros Clark, Hisroiv of rkt, rumates. Univerwty ol Chicago 

Press Pliocruv Rooks, filth impression, 1960, p. 116. 
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that he probably did not look much like any living human 
race. 

It would seem, then, that the first artifacts were made by a 
creature who resembles the modern apes almost as much as he 
docs modern man. 


Genem and Africa 

In a recent popular book, African Genesis, already introduced, 
Robert Ardrey has clothed some simple truths in flamboyant 
language and made remarks that seem calculated to prejudice 
his case. Yet, his basic point is well taker: indeed, it is a truism. 
Animals most fitted to survive arc those that ^an best protect 
themselves. If protohuman beings developed weapons instead ot 
somatic specializations (or, if the use of the brain which allowed 
weapons to be created is consideied man’s somatic specializa- 
tion), then humanity as we know it becomes possible. The very 
animality of man - the necessity to protect oneself and to attack, 
and the necessity to eat at the cost of niceties - allovs the ‘finer’ 
aspects of human character to develop. 

Modern science is, indeed, changing the myth on which 
present-day Westerners grew up. We are learning not to deny 
that human beings arc animal m nature - that vast prejudice of 
European civilization. The argument of whciher man is basically 
good or basically evil is coming to he considered a silly question. 
Man is man. He is not merely capable ol both good and evil, but 
sets himself up to judge the mattei. Man might even be defined 
as the only animal capable of fi*rmMlating a moral dilemma. 
How many people who visit prisons discover that ‘ criminals are 
not all bad’? How many people aie shocked that denu-samts 
keep collections of pornography? Good and evil are culturally 
defined, even those j^oints on which ail men a:;ree. 

The forces of archaeology, social science and zoology ate con- 
verging in our own. day in such a w'ay as sci*ou.sl3' to change 
man’s view of himself and his myths f his origins. The fv^rocs 
of popularb-ation in the form of Mr Ardrey and his ilk are taking 
these ideas, just as they take all the other scientific ideas that arc 
of any use, and forcing them into the popular attcntum so that 
ultimately man’s view of himself will change drastically. 
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Stone Age Man in Africa 

The Old Stone Age, or Palaeolithic, cultures of Africa began with 
the well-known pebble tools that the Leakeys finally pmned 
down when they discovered them m association with the skeletal 
remains of Zinjanthropus, the prime Australopithecinc. These 
rough stone tools were, in the course of aeons, supplanted by 
the so-called ‘hand-axe’ type tf cultures which developed as 
the human animal liimsell developed. Man and the cultures of 
the Stone Age developed one another just as, today, man and 
culture arc still developing one another. 

A hand-axe is now kno\m not to have been an axe, but the 
name has been current for so long that changing it becomes as 
difficult as changing an image like ‘blood relative’, simply be- 
cause wc now know it is genes rather than blood that carry 
biological relationship. It seems likely that the hand- axe was 
used for skinning and cutting up game, anti perhaps lor rough 
working of wooden implements: a general-purpose tool that was 
so easy to make that it was in all likelihood seldom carried from 
one place to anoilicr, but simply made anew on the spot where 
one was needed. 

The hand-axes are of many styles and types, and they spread 
over most of the African continent, Europe and Asia Minor, 
and into India, and over hundreds ol thousands t»f years of iinic. 
While the type-sites, tliat is, the excavations which give the 
‘culture’ names to the types ol implements, are those of QicUes 
and Acheul in Erance, hand-axes would seem (^at least in so far 
as our knowledge at present allows us to generalize) to have 
come earliest into use in the highland area of present-day Kenya. 
These tools come to be mixed with, and finally superseded by, 
a whole senes of more specialized and locally limited additions 
of scrapers, awls, points, barbs and other stone tools in die very 
late Old Stone Age and the Middle Stone Age periods. In the 
most gencial of terms, it is to be seen that dry and highland 
Africa - that n, the north and the eastern spine - give rise to 
cultures now called 1 ,evalloisian and Stillbay, with some spt cial, 
later, and smaller ones called the h'aurcsmith and Capsian. 
The area which is today represented by the rain forest areas 
- the Congo Basin and the Guinea Coast - gave rise to 
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another and significantly different set of stone tools called the 
Sangoan. 

Recent discoveries concerning the Mesolithic or Middle Stone 
Age in Africa have upset some of the ideas held about it on the 
basis of archaeological findings in Europe, because tlie introduc- 
tion of the defining culture traits came in a different order in 
Africa. Indeed, pottery is found in Kenya jd what arc, based on 
stone artifacts, typical Late Palaeolithic sites. Pottery had been, 
for Europe, one of the prime defining criteria of the Mesolithic. 

Africa seems to have been the home not merely of mankind 
but also, and obviously, of human culture. It is not until the 
Neolithic period and the agricultuial revolution that we must 
look outside of Africa for major contributions - and, indeed, only 
then if we follow the traditional but geologically debatable prac- 
tice of throwing Asia Minor in wdth Asia instead of with Africa. 
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In the last chapter the problem was ‘What is a man?’ We dis- 
covered that distingtiishing the genus homo from anv other genus 
of the primates depended, ultimately, not on a physiological but 
rather on a cultural point: the capacity for making loojs to a pat- 
tern. Similarly in the present chapter, the problem is a variant 
of the same question: ‘What is race?’ The answer will be of the 
same sort: the differences between races cannot be bpecifically 
defined physiologically, but rather depend on a cultural point. 
The cultural point for defining race is a legal point. 'I’he conti- 
nuity of physical types of niodern man has no ‘mtiiral' breaking 
points - there arc only sterttnypcs from which persons are 
removed m at least some degree. Only by fiat can the distinctions 
be made. 


Race 

The trouble WTth ‘race’, as a concept, is that it is tuo concepts. 
The two arc hopelessly intortuincil by t)iir emotional and cul- 
tural notions into false unity on the basis of a mere wci J. "Race’ 
has become the idiom in which the twentieth century has cast 
some of its practices of and ideas about persecution. It h.ns, more- 
over, been utilized as a technical term by the biological sc iciiccs, 
and particularly b}'^ genetics. Then, it has been blandly - or, 
sometimes, aggressively - assumed by the Western w^orld that 
the pc'pular idic^m and the scientific concept have some s(>ri of 
bearing on one another. 

‘Race’ as a social problem is what might be called a ‘cultural 
displacement’. That is to say, just as some neurotics displace 
their difficulties into an idiom which ensures that tlicy need do 
nothing to correct them, and w^hich has little if anything to do 
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with the ‘cause’ of the neurosis, so the whole ‘race* question is 
created by something that Is of quite a different order from the 
biologist’s and gencticisl’s problems in which the term has 
scientific meaning and validity. 

The task that this chapter must perform, then, is twofold: 
it must explain the biological definition of race, and it must re- 
view the European attitudes towards Africans that have culmin- 
ated in the ‘race* concept as it is generdlly understood in the 
Western world, and as it affects Africa. It must, concomitantly, 
correct the ‘ racial classifications ’ of Africans that have appeared 
in books that were at one lime ‘authoritative* and that have 
coloured all the accounts in all the major encyclopedias. 

A race is, in biological science, a group of organisms, the 
members of which share a statistically significant proportion of 
their genes. The point at which ‘statistical significance’ is 
reached is a matter for special determination in every problem 
before the scientist. In some situations, and for the purposes of 
some problems, the proportion can be rather small; in others, it 
must be defined as being much larger. In the latter case, the 
members of the ‘ race * arc fewer and arc more nearly homogene- 
ous than in the former. There is no point in nature, however, at 
which one race becomes another race - ‘race’ is part of the 
analytical equipment of science, 7 iot part of the data. 

Races arc, therefore, interbreeding populations, and because 
the members of interbreeding populations are material and take 
up space, and further since they must meet in r>rder to breed, 
every ‘race* has a geographical dimension: an area in which it is 
represented. Clhangcs in the geographical dimension (which is 
the same thing as mobility of individuals) usually result in 
changes in the available genes, and hence ultimately in change 
of the ‘race*. 

To repeat, a race is (to a biologist) a group of plants or animals 
that share sf'mc of their genes, the proportions being dependent 
on definition. 

It is w rong, however, to think of races as immutable or even 
as very old. The length of time that it takes to create a ‘race* 
depends (in addition to the definition, cither social or scientific, 
of what characteristics make the difference) on how' large, how 
homogeneous, and how isolated tJic group of interbreeding 
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animals may be. All of ihc characteristics which mark the socially 
recognized, ‘phenoTypical* races of today are (with the exception 
of the colour of skin, hair and eyes, which arc linked) determined 
by different and independent gene combinations. There is no 
genetic correlation between jaw shape and hair texture, between 
musculature and bone forma lion in the wrist and the presence 
or absence of epicanthic fold on the eye, all of which arc among 
the criteria for determining the racial vypes with which we in the 
modern world are familiar. As tlic interbreeding of present-day 
‘races’ occurs with the breaking down oi geographical and social 
barriers, tlie loiowm ‘races’ arc changing. If, at a later date, new 
geographical isolation or new social barriers again create fairly 
small interbreeding populations, u new set of races may result. 

In short, race is a scientific concept fc-r congeners; it is also 
temporary, when seen in the sweep of geological and cultuial time. 

Rut race also means somethina else in the modern world, as 
a glance into any dictionary - or, indeed, inic* the newspaper - 
will show. The word is derhed lioin ihe 1 atin tern for ‘root*, 
and it has been used in English, even within the last few decavlcs, 
to refer to sex (the iemalc iac<\ all ci huniaiifi\ «tlic h-ir.ian 
race), to members ol a profes ,ion v writers aie a peculiar rac to 
nationalities (the I'rench racc\ to language groups tthe Semitic 
race) and to religions uhe J. vinh la^t ) 

Moreover, in the Europe of the cjghteeniJi and nineteenth 
centuries, ‘race’ was thv- idiom in which dcmotratic levi-iutivins 
were organized, prot'agandi/ed, earned out and fought. In the 
Europe ol the twentieth century, race has been one of the 
idioms m wliidi the totalitarian revolution lias l;een waged. 

I'hc first book on race witJi scientific pretensions is generally 
considered to have been that of a German named Rhinjcnbach 
in 1806. To read il today is almost iini>ossible - in fact, it leads 
to little except greater regaid for the magnificent achievement 
of the Darwinian revolution of the 1850s and 1860s. Rluincn- 
bach still subscribed to th" ‘degeneration’ the'oiy of race, based 
on the myth that man was cicated perfect but had everywhere 
degenerated to greater 01 Icsmt extent. 

Document^ from the cightvx*nlh century did, of con sc, recog- 
nize the physical difiercnces lhat wc today associate with lace. 
But they did not consider them of telling significance. 
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Modern notions of racism developed out of the social revolu- 
tions of tlic late eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries. In 
France, the change from the feudal system to a modern industrial 
system was explained in terms of race - and Europe to this day 
means something quite different by ‘race’ than does America. In 
the United States, the monumental social changes that followed 
the Civil War (which occurred within a few years of the Darwin- 
ian revohition, though the results collided only decades later) 
gave rise to many of the present-day beliefs about ‘race’ in the 
United States. On both continents, a type of nobility and feudal 
or semi-feudal system w'as giving way to a new tj^pe of society, 
based on contract and the market. In Europe, the nobility under 
the tutelage of men like the Comte de Boulainvillicrs and Gobi- 
ncau began to think of themselves as ‘I'eutonics’ in contrast to 
the levolutionaries - their formi^r serfs and yeomen - whom they 
called ‘Alpines* and ‘Mediterraneans’. During the reign of 
National Socialism in Germany, ‘race’ was again the idiom for 
social revolution, when ‘ racial purity ’ was correlated with stamp- 
ing out the people and institutions of one of the most progressive 
and powerful of Europe’s minority groups. It w^as, in America, 
not until the social revolution created by the Civil War and 
Reconstruction had crippled old institutions tliat ‘race’ was 
primarily a weapon to be used against Negroes; the ‘yellow^ 
peril’ seemed of far greater moment even at the turn of the 
century, and may in fact again seem so before the turn of the 
next 

The facts of the matter are, ol course, that heritable differ- 
ences among human beings exist and can be seen with the naked 
eye; that scientific definitions of genetically interrelated groups 
of plants and animaU exist and arc pinned to words in the com- 
mon language; that social problem^ exist that have, for almost 
two centuries nviw, been expressed in an idiom of ‘race’. No one 
has as yet ‘ proved * an',' verifiable ass«)ciation among the tliree 
meanings. Yet because woids mean precisely whj*. one intends 
them to mean, the racial .attitudes of the modern Western world 
arc so adamant that not a single study can be found to compare 
the ideas concerning such physical differences that might be 
held by peoples of cultures other than our owm. 

Race is, like ‘ gravity’, a concept, not a thing. But while gravity 
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explains a great many empirically verifiable facts, nobody has 
ever shown scientifically that ‘race* explains anything - its un- 
scientific use to ‘prove’ points has never been more than special 
pleading. In short, it would seem that social scientists have hold 
of a wrong concept. Biologists can u^e the notion; social scientists 
cannot - except in so far as populations believe certain things and 
hence bring them about by cultural means. 


Seli^man's Race^ of Africa 

Lists of the ‘races’ of Africa, or of anywhere else, must be ex- 
amined critically. The earliest of these classifications which still 
has an effect widespread enough to merit attention is that created 
by Charles Gabriel Seligman in 1930; although his book, Raca 
of Africa, was revised in 1957, after his dcatli, its basic out-of- 
daieiiess was unchanged. Seligman was a medical doctor, a path- 
ologist, a physical anthropologist and an etlmograplier of great 
skill. His experience in Africa was first hand. 

Seligman divided the indigenous (dial is, pre-colnnial / inhabi- 
tants of Africa into fivx groups: i. Hamites; Semites; 3. 
Negroes; 4. Bushmen and Hottentots, sometimes combined and 
called Khoisan; and 5. Negrillos. Later and simpler classifica- 
tions would refer 10 the first and second as Caucasoid, the 
third as Negroid, and the fourtli and fifth as ‘Boskopoid* or 
‘Bushmanoid’. Some variant of this classification is almost 
universal. In so far as any of these schemes have validity, it 
is a common-sense validity which has little if any scientific 
reference. 

Separation of the Khoisan peoples from the Pygmy Negrillos 
is a procedure much debated: the information is not as yet avail- 
able, or a! least not as yet sufiicivnU} analysed, to determine 
whether or nv^t the Bushmen and the Pygmies are descendants of 
a common slock - presumably the Boskopoid stock that inhabited 
Africa before the fairly recent infiltration of Negroes and Cauca- 
soids - or whclhei they are quite different and the Pygmoids 
were created from Negroid stock by tlie same kind of dwarfing 
proccduic that created pygmy hippos. Indeed, Pygmies and Ne- 
groes are so interbred today (perhaps they always were) as 
probably to leave the question moot for all time. 
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For the rest, Sdigman divides the continent into two, with a 
line running from Dakar, to Timbuktu, to Khartoum and to 
approximately the mouth of the Juba River. North of this line, 
he tells us, live the essentially Caucasoid Semites and Hamites; 
south of it live the Negroes. He then follows the questionable 
procedure of assigning all the recognized variations in either 
group to an intermixture of the two. 

Throughout all parts of the continent except the western 
Africa area, Scligman claims on what is (to be honest, but not 
disrespectful) no evidence at all, that tlicrc has been some admix- 
ture of ‘ Hamites ’ with the basically Negro peoples to form the 
‘Bantu’ on the one hand and ilic ‘Nilotes’ on the other, leaving 
a residual category of ‘true Negroes’ in West Africa. It should 
be noted that Bantu is n term of linguistic reference: bantu is the 
word for ‘men’ in one of the most widespread of African langu- 
age families - though later research has proved that even on 
linguistic grounds the ‘Bantu’ and the languages spoken by 
some of the ‘true Negroes’ arc very closely related. ‘Nilote’ is, 
furthermore, a geographical term. And it should be stressed again 
that ‘tru<‘ Negro’ is a residual category. 

North of the line tlie situation was explained by the same de- 
vice. ‘Semites’ are the people who speak Semitic languages 
(mainly Arabic; and are Caucasoid in appearance. ‘Hamites’ arc 
people who speak broadly similar languages (‘Hamiiic languages’ 
are no longer separated from the ‘Semitic’ ones as they once 
were) but who arc ostensibly not of the Caucasoid racial stereo- 
type but also iK't of the Negroid racial stereotype. 

The subdivisions and categories contained in the Scligman 
classifications arc a mislimash, based on some head measure- 
ments (^now known to be meaningless), language families (new 
outmoded by newer classifications based on far more extensive 
information and finer scholarship), geographical location and a 
variant of Herbert Spencer’s theory of the conquest origin of the 
state. At best they form a pscuJo-scioAiiific rationalization for a 
common-sen‘c, naked- eve view. 

A recent, and more sensible, view is tiidi of G. P. Murdock, 
the well-known American anthropologist, who in Ivj59 separated 
the P3''gmoids from the Bushmr roids and noted the lack ('•f agree- 
mexit, and who then pointed out that there arc Caucasoid and 
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Negroid peoples throughout the rest of the continent. Murdock 
also notes what is surely true, that there is very little information 
available about the genetic attributes of Africans; that what we 
do have deals almost entirely with the blood, and that in the 
gross A, O, B and AB types of all of the races he recognizes in 
Africa seem to be much alike, although a certain percentage of 
Negroes arc marked by the ‘sick le cell gene’ which is adaptive in 
malarial climates, and vihich is Jmost absent in the rest of the 
world. 

It is commonly said today, but the grounds for it are such as 
to make most authorities hedge in the i>piaion, that the Negro 
race is of recent origin. We aic on firm ground that African 
Negroes are, so far as the little genetic information we have will 
take us, more closely related to the Caucafsoids of But ope than 
they are to the Negroes of Melanesia. There are cvin some 
authorities who believe (but caiiuol proved that the Negro race 
developed in the western Sudan no inoie than ten thousand 
years ago, with a small, vigorous^ iniv rbrt'cding population, '^nd 
has since spread eastward and ;.oui}uvatd,anJ indeed throughout 
the w^^rld, 

W^hatever the true facts ol the gem tic r.'^ccs o1 Africa may be, 
it is certainly so that today we can sa\ liillc mere than this: if one 
stands at Suez and^Jooks south and southwest, tend to get 

darker the farther one gc>cs. One must, even in this generaliza- 
tion, except the BushniJimuK. Jiist vvheic erne d^a^\^ llr^ line, 
and just how many sub-races unc wants to recogni/c. is a matter 
to be determined b> the scicmifi^ problem in Iiand. 'rhe fswt of 
the matter is that, empirically, IJg>’ptians arc more ot less Medi- 
terranean Caucnsoidi; that as om goes south and southwest, 
there is a gradual chance, along the Guirea ('oast or in the Congo 
forests, the Nogn'id stereotype is dominant. '1’lu‘ie is not, Ikav- 
evei, an undisputed " line ' that cai: be drawn on a map . or distinc- 
tions that cun be made hctwven tribes ;in other than st.atistical 
terms) with ilic claim iliat one i^ unequiviK'ally t^aucasoid and 
the other Negioid. In even the most dommanlly Negroid tribe 
there arc tc> be found individuals willi light skins and green eyes; 
in the mirtheni regions v^f Africa there are some people with 
dark skins and kinky hair. 

Race is, in short, in the eye of the beholder. 
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Changing European Views of Africans 

Dogmas concerning the nature of ihc visible differences between 
Africans and Europeans liave undergone many changes in 
Europe - and it is an amazing faci that wc have almost no in- 
formation whatever on ways in which African peoples look upon 
‘racial’ ihffercnces. Recently Professor Philip Curtin of the 
Univeiiiiy of Wisconsin has ilunc exienshc historical research 
into European views of Africans. I’he following brief survey 
draws heavily on his accounts. 

Great difliculiy inheres in any attempt to explain to laymen 
that science can say nothing about the attitudes, endowments, 
capabilities and inliercnt tendencies of different groups of human 
beings as they are determined by the stereotypes of race. 'I'hc 
difficulty^ arises because in tlie early days of scientific discussion 
it was assumed, even by scieniists, that such dift'erences did 
exist. Race, indeed, appeared at one stage the major determinant 
of the cours(‘ of human history, twentieth -century science has 
recognized that its predecessors were mistaken. The twenticth- 
centurv populace has not quite caught up. 

Racial doctrines of the cighluemh and ninetccnlh centuries 
contained much accepted ‘ science', stated by men who were not 
themselves involved, at least overtly, in the racial struggle. Views 
current m ilie eighteenth century had been formed by several 
centuries tif association of Imropeans and Africans. There was a 
vagiie, unreasoned belief that Negro skin colour, hair texture 
and facial features were in some \v:n associated with Africa, and 
ultimately with the status ot slavery. 

Culture prejudice w^as, throughv'ut lh>s period, cxprcs.sod in 
terms of ‘racial’ prejudice, f ulliirc piejodice feed^ ini real or 
imagined sujjcriority. Nincu-enilj-ccnirry European ciiltuic was 
admitted by all to be technok»gicalh superior - although tech- 
nology was in the vievs of sv»roe 'vriters ii'>t the wluile of the 
matter. Hecaiisc u so diilicii.* for ativ pi'oplc to look back at 
their histi^ry, anil esi'ec.allv at ‘•ha ''itu.iiion w'hicli txisud before 
they made certain key Jlscoverie^ in Ihiropeans ueie 

not quick to sec how recent the changes had been. 

'I’hc problem was faced first bv die Spanish in their American 
colonial empire; it was not until is ^7 that a papal bull stated 
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unequivocally that non-Westcrners, specifically American Indi- 
ans, were ojfficially human beings. ITicy were, by papal fiat, 
declared to have full spiritual equality W'ith Christians. This 
position, be it noted, was very like the Mohammedan one as late 
as 1850. In the Protestant countries of northern Europe the 
problem was postponed. The first real ‘native’ problem that the 
English faced was with the Irish in the 1770s. The problems 
from America were of less virulence, and hence each American 
colony was left to its own devices. 

It was not until the 1780s that the British began seriously to 
consider ‘ the place in nature’ ot Alricans. 'Inhere were two con- 
flicting traditions: the ‘noble savage’, who uas a well-established 
creation of the literati as a device for railing against t’ne discon- 
tents of civilization, and the ‘ natural vancti^^s of mankind as they 
were explained by biologists, most of them British or German. 

I'hc ‘noble sivage’ in the literature of ibe period is little more 
than the standard hero decked out with anything that would 
represent the absence of the trappings of the modern world, 
therefore making the pui est vii tue easier of achievement. There 
was not then, and has not been since, much interplay between 
the ideas of the novelist and those of the biologists w ho wcie, at 
the very same rime, denying the very mibility that ihc novelists 
w'crc creating. 

The w\)ik of the biologists must be considered in lenrs of the 
cosmographical background of the Times: a ventral concept 
known as ‘the great chain of being’. According to this dogma, 
all living beings could be fitted into a liierarchy, warh apparent 
bur very small diflorcnces between each. In this pre-Linnaean 
mode of classification, man look his place ‘naturally’ ar the 
highest point on the scale, while the smallest t*rganisms W'crc 
considered to be at the bottom - and therefore inferior. 

Before the major revolutionary aspects of Linnaeus’s work 
came to be undcrstctod - indeed, it would sccni that he himself 
never grasped the point that his classification*: would destroy the 
concept of tliC chain of being - his simple classification of the 
human races on the basis of skin colour came to be adopted. In- 
deed, the classification of human beings by skin colour goes back 
to the Egyptian papyri, though tlie concept of ‘race* almost 
surely docs not. 
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In any case, Linnaeus named the four races to be the white, 
yellow, red and black races. Narcissism, if nothing else, assured 
that Europeans would be at the top of the scale, for no two 
differentiated t>pes in the great chain of being could be precisely 
equal. The hierarchy demanded ranking; ranking was carried 
out, in an idiom of ‘race’, on the basis of subjective evaluations 
of the cultures that travel writers had associated with the various 
races. Voltaire, Rousseau, Hume - and most of their contempor- 
aries - made the basic mistake of equating culture with race and 
ranking races on the basis of their attitudes tow'ards various 
cultures. This error was perpetuated into the early twentieth 
century. 

T.innacus, still under the influence of the concept of the ‘great 
chain of being’, changed his classification in I7:>8 so tliat the 
genus homo included the orang-utan and several fabulous beasts 
of the ‘abominable snowman’ variety. The philos(^phical con- 
cept - the great chain of being - was preserved, but the reputa- 
tion of Africans in Europe sacrificed to ii. 

Both the noble savage and the ‘varieties of mankind’ became 
embroiled in political issues. Colonial policy-iiiakcrs took up 
positions; pressure groups such as the anti-slavery l.'agues took up 
theirs. Data, however, all came from a single source: travellers 
and planters. All, Curtin tells us, showed ‘a moderate xenopho- 
bia*. It would seem that such moderate xenophobia re.ited on 
imperfect communication and ethnocentrism rather than on any 
conviction. 

'riiroughout the debates about the abolition of the slave trade, 
the similarilier between Caucasiaii‘' and Negroes were minimized 
to the most basic in order to attract as m..n> followers as possible 
to the cause - Christians claimed tlia^ Africans were ‘fellow 
creatures’. Few would cau to dmj’^ so minimal a daini. 'The ini- 
tial issue of the slavery abolition movement had little to Jo with 
race, but it w’as very soon dragged into the matter, and in many 
cases argument jirocecded on whether or not th^ ‘savages’ were 
in fact ‘naturally’ inferior. 'J'he equation of slavery wiiii race 
W’as tli( reby more or Lss taken for grant 'ri; at lea'^t the question 
was begged by an assumption for the very moi t philanthropic of 
purpose's. The stereotypes nf ‘the Negro* began to appear, and 
qualities assigned to it tliat often could jiot be observed in indivi- 
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duals. Even Wilberforce argued that Africans, being men, were 
nevertheless ‘ fallen men’. They were degraded by their savagery. 
Throughout, there were some voices raised that ‘the Negro’ 
was not a valid abstraction because of the very diversity within 
all African populations. Except for the pliilosophical background, 
which was changed radically in the nineteenth century, most of 
the argument remains with us today. 

'fhe ‘moderate xenophobia ’ t the written accounts, the posi- 
tion ol ihe Negro in the ‘great chain of being’ (echoes of which 
were still heard in the early twentieth century when the ‘missing 
link’ was still being sought by some), the minimization of die 
similarities among all men in order to achieve philanthropic pur- 
poses - all these things came ti» influence the stereotype of the 
African that was being built up. 'J'be eighteenth -century position 
can be summed up as a change from the inielJccrual habit of 
looking for similarities in all men to the habit of looking for the 
differences among men in order to achievi* scientific classifica- 
tion, to maintain self-images, and indeed to achieve moral 
distinction. It also ultimately led, in later days, to the simplistic 
doctrine of the physiological determinism ol char»cter. 

The early decades of tlie nineteenth century were marked by 
two iniporianr advances: the idea of the ‘great chain of being’ 
was giving way to the ideas that were ultimately to be organized 
by Darwin into evolutionary theory, and ideas ol anatomy were 
becoming more and niorc precise with the development of 
scientific clinical mediejne. In both spheres, questions began to 
emerge lo ^.iiclleiige the stereotypes that had grown up. Men 
such as Winterbottom, a doctor who worked for years in Siena 
Leime, began to question the old stereotypical myths: that 
African women could give birth without pain; that Negroes had 
belter eyesight, but that in other matters they had Jess sensitive 
ncrvtms systems than Europeans; that Negro brains and Negro 
bones wen' of a different colour. Scientists suclt as James Prit- 
chard even made claims tliat the usual classifications into races 
were convenLional and arbitrary, Pritchard fiankly admitted 
that ho disliked African culture, but also claimed that thci e was 
no physical limitation to the potential achievement African 
peoples - or anv other. Another of Pritchard’s achievements - 
but few' noted it - was to notice that physical characteristics that 
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had been used as classifiers: skin colour, hair form and colour, 
skull shape, facial feauireS, all varied indcpendcnrly from one 
another. 

Pritchard made, ho^\LVcr, a mistake of exactly the same order 
as his predecessors. Instead of defining race by a geiicryl cultural 
criterion, he merely picked a precise one: language. In his cfTort, 
wliich we indeed Imow was right, to give up the determination 
of a ‘natural’ division among the races, in which phj'siological 
differences ‘ cause’ other differences - he has the dubious honour 
of being the fir<it anthropologist writing lindish to fall into the 
i^^-posite trap and make a total oveit confusion of race, language 
and culture. 

I’h: science of phrcnologj^ was also instrumental in spreading 
tlu idc.i of linking phvsk''al traits with mental abiJit3". Phrenology 
htld the stacc h'r some decaJc>, only to be proved wrong on 
cvi rv point. Unfortunately it too left a residue of prejudice from 
which anthropc<logy \vas long in fracing itself, the idea that head 
shape w"is meaningful did not tlisappcar until well into the 
twentieth centur}’, 

'J’lijrc are many early ninet tenth -century thectnes c*f ratial 
origins that depend on natural sek'ction, hut the rueelianisms by 
which the' w'(Tked w’cic not knowm until the Origin t^f Sptvies, 
Th(' main point is that it w’as diuing the decades from 1820 to 
that the change in philosophical background veas made, and 
a vast array of knowledge added, 'riie interesting thing, how’cver, 
is that in rhi« whole period there was no change in the cultural 
proiudices exhibited by Europeans, They merely began to justify 
them in terms of difhrent theories. It was even held by one 
author that African physical features would change as they be- 
came more civilr/ed. With the new ideas of the survived of tlia 
finest, and stepping up of the anti-slavery activities, and further 
development of Hritish hunianitarinnism, it became stvdisli to 
press the claims of the African* brcauic ‘ihcv were inferior’. 
Wc have some of the earliest suggestions of what \»as ulumately 
to become ‘the white man\* burden'. 

Travel literatuic grcw\ Culture shock experienced by mis- 
sionaries and other travellers w^as almi'»sl invariably reported in 
terms of the inferior qualities of the people w’ho wxrc being 
visited. Even the staunchest supporters of individual Africans 
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said no more than that because some liad become ‘civilized’, 
all could become so. What we now know to have been the achieve- 
ments of African culture were not recognized until well into the 
twentieth century. 

During the early part of the nineteenth century the most im- 
portant single problem for British social theorists was human 
progress - by which they mcain European progress. The fore- 
runners of theories of cultural ev Mution kept pace with the fore- 
runners of theories of physical evolution. The two constantly 
interaffected one another, and given the cultural chauvinism of 
the time, the African people came out with a very low ranking 
in the eyes of European moral historians. Historians of this 
period were also busy working out the comparative histories 
which were to culminate in Spcnglcr and Toynbee. The claim 
was made by most that the human ‘race’ developed in Mesopo- 
tamia and stayed there until after the flood, after which it 
moved out. Civilization went northwest. I'he Africans, obviously, 
had taken another direction. 

At the same time, humanitarians began to lose what belief 
they had that the major cause of African ‘barbarism* was to be 
found in the chacjs resulting from the slave trade. Against the 
commanding presence of the idea of the survival of the fittest, 
such a view seemed difficult to maintain. By the lime that Mungo 
Park and other travellers actually penelraied the interior of 
Africa it became necessary - if llic stereotype was to be main- 
tained - to deny that African Negroes could possibly have 
created any of the civilizations that were found. Curtin even 
found one writer (a phrenologist named Combe) who stated that 
the people of the western Sudan could not be Negroes in spite 
of their black skins, because they had reached a state of compara- 
tive civilization higher than the inferior Negro race could possibly 
have achieved. The stereotype was working overtime. 

In science, the Darwinian revolution corrected most of the 
errors of early nineteenth-century biology, but it allowed the 
racist error to stand. Indeed, it underwrote it without providing 
any confirmation of it. It made it possible to claim, with a new 
scientific ‘surety’, that superior races w^ere marked by their 
superiority - and to people interested in ‘progress’, that meant 
technological proficiency. 
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As early as 1841 the old idea of the moving focus of history 
(one version of which was, ‘westward the course of empire’) was 
taken up by Thomas Arnold in his inaugural lecture as Regius 
Professor of History at Oxford. He set the old idea in terms of 
race. According to him, the force of world history came from a 
series of creative races; the Greeks, the Romans, the Germans, 
the English. Gustav Klcmm, in 1843, disliiiguislicd between 
active and passive races; progess was seen as the result of the con- 
tributions of a monolithic succession of great races. Perhaps the 
first influential proponent was Dr Robert Knox, the Edinburgh 
doctor who was supplied witli corpses by Burke and Hare. Al- 
tiiough he was not personally implicated in the murders that 
those two performed, his reputation was nonetheless ruined. He 
wrtJtc a book called 'I'he Races of MaH, and turned to lecturing 
about race, which he called ‘transcendental anatomy’. Curtin 
lifted out his key statement, ‘Race is everything; literature, 
science, art - in a word, civilization depends on it.’ 

In Knox’s view^ the dark-skinned peoples of the wxirld were 
the first to evolve, but reached a maximum achievement possible 
to them and became stagnant. The light-skinned peoples evolved 
later and had to wage war to the death against the stagnant 
earlier ‘races’, who w’ould eventually become extinct, because 
they were ‘ incapable ’ of civilization. Knox, like so many of his 
contemporaries, included under the dark races the south Euro- 
peans or Mediterraneans. By the light races he meant the Saxons 
- the pet)ple that latter-day dictators have called Aryans. Soon 
the theory of racial delcnmuation of history became all but 
gencial - only 'f'he Ethn<dogicai Society and a few individuals 
held out against it. 

As historians began to use racial explanation, other com- 
mentators intruduced the iaclor of race into almost cvciy otlier 
aspect of contemporary affairs. Every failure of European work 
in Africa became a furtlier sign of the basic inferiority of 
Africans. 

I'lius, just as ihc cigiiteciuh ceniurv had reduced the common 
elements of the races to a inixiimum, the \idle of the nineteenth 
was able to destroy the intellcclual foundation of racial egalitari- 
anism. 

Tt is hard today for us to understand that in ilie middle of the 
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nincieenth century the study of language and the study of race 
were considered to be approximately the same thing. Gobincau 
claimed, and most of the authoriiiec of the age agreed with him, 
that the hierarchy of languages was precisely the same as the 
hierarchy of races and that some languages were superior to 
others in a hierarchical arrangement more or less reminiscent of 
the ‘great chain of being’. Languages cvt)lved very much as 
races had evolved. Tn an opposi e view (but proving the same 
poinl) it could be said that God had given language to man in the 
Garden of Hden, and that all known languages were greater or 
lesser degenerations following Babel. Tonal languages, being 
harder for Europeans to learn, were placed lowest on the scale. 
Latin was ‘obviously’ highest. L.inguistic studies also went into 
African oral literature and smashed once for all the theory that 
Africans had no m5rth and no tradition of the past. History began 
to be reconstructed from linguistic similarities. 

The climatic theory was still very commonly subscribed to, 
however, and was reinforced by the high mortality rate of Euro- 
peans in West Africa. Diet, ecology and sexuality all came in for 
examination as being effective dilfeientia among rac«s and among 
the levels of civilization achieved. Missionaries also began to 
enter the field in force at this point, and it w^as they who pointed 
out that African religion was not merely ihc absence of religious 
truth bur w'as ‘a positive evil’, l^hcse mtn in their writings very 
often equaled their own ‘worst passions’ with the deified forms 
in African religions. 

It w^as not until late in the nineiccntli century that historical 
and ethnographic data in any quantity began tc* be collected in 
Alrica and brought to bear on ilic firoblcms at hand. It was nv>t, 
in fact, until the 1920s tiiai any large amount of ethnographic 
data became available, and it was only alter ilic Second World 
War that African history ciacrgcd as not merely u recognized 
branch of the subject, but indeed one that migJiL ultimately 
change the nature of histo’-iography. Indeed, it was not until 
the rcvolutioir of independence in i960 that it bec.imc pos- 
sible for Europe, lor the first time in centuries, to examine 
Africa with uncommitted eyes. The stereotypes are in the 
way, but ii is beginning to be possible to see beyond some of 
tliem. 
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Modern Population Prohler^is 

Africa isj except for Auslialia (and Antarctica, which hardly 
counts), among the least peopled of the world’s continents. The 
African census data are extremely foggy - ranging from fairly 
accurate counts in Ghana to total lack of census data in Ethiopia 
(estimated at perhaps twenty million). Census counts are for the 
most part poor, a fact which also casts doubt on growth rates. 
How’cvcr, the people arc probably less thick on the ground than 
anywhere in the world save the Amazon basin and the Australian 
O' iback. Information on birth and death rates is even sketchier 
than is census information. About all that can be said is that 
African birth rates are probably not high in comparison with 
otlier underdeveloped areas, and that death rates arc being 
lowered because of improvements in sanitation, medical services 
and the reduction of epidemic diseases, as W’cll as improved food 
production and transportation. In spite of these facts, it would 
boem, however, that there is a high pK>pf)rrion of the population 
ih 11 arc children - perhaps as much as 40 per cent. But even 
assuming the cor^ectn^>ss of this fieurc, Africa w’ould seem not 
10 be in the midst of a population explosion of the sort that is 
h 'ppeniiig 111 < iher parts of the wc^rld - this statement, however, 
would be as widiJy disputed as it would be upheld, and the only 
suic • ia:ein».iiL is that our knowledge is fragmentary. In this 
irulter, rs in many otlieii, knowledge about Africa is now being 
ardently s«’Oghi bv Africans. 
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There have been many occasions in the history of human de- 
velopment when cultural steps were taken from which there was 
no return; steps which were su intrinsically simple and which so 
simplified the process of living that to go without them thereafter 
would be quite literally unthinkable. 'I'ooi manufacture is such 
a step. Once the idea of a tool is present, men will make tools - 
particular techniques may be lost, and whole cultures may wither, 
but tools will be made, and the general direction of development 
will be tow'ards efficiency. l‘he discovery of use of fire is another 
such irreversible revolution. 'Fhe comforts it provides - both for 
heating and for cooking - arc so apj>arenl and the itica so simple 
that men w'ill pul vast ingenuity into acquiring and maintaining 
a fire. To revert to firclcss living would be quite litcrall}' un- 
thinkable. 

It is just such 'shallcringly simplifying discoveries as these 
tliat make cultural evolution more than merely a faulty analogy 
to bioh'gical evolution (which it nevertheless remains). We arc 
accustomed to thinking of evolution in terms of complicaiK'n - 
going from the sinqile to the complex. In I'ne sense - particiilaily 
if we examine the technological dc\ clopmcnl of human kind - 
such a position is a rnic one. But there is anothei sense which 
allow’s us to SCO that the constant complications are pi^ssihlc 
only concomitantly with \'asi simplification. Tt is easier to live 
with fire than without it. The increasing complexity brought 
about by cultural evolution is material and usually superficial; 
underneath the complexify lies a growing simplicity. 

We have noted above that man seems to have made the first 
of his simplifying discoveries (if indeed we can say it was actually 
the first, merely because it is the oldest to have been preserved) 
when he began to chip stone tools. Cultures have declined, but 
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new ones have risen - and man has never looked back. It would 
seem that the discovery of fire took place in East Asia perhaps 
two hundred thousand years ago, and Oliver and Page in their 
Short History of Africa guess that its use by human beings was 
introduced into Africa only about fifty thousand years ago. 
They would surely admit, however, that the data arc extremely 
thin. 

We are on surer ground with the two simplifying discoveries 
to be discussed in this chapter - two more recent discoveries that 
lie behind African history as well as behind the history of the 
rc'.t of the world. 'I'hey are first the discovery of agriculture and 
animal husbandry, which made vast new amounts of energy 
available to men, and second the discovciy (»f metallurgy, which 
made cncrg^’^ more cfiftci^'nily usable. 


The Af^ricithural Revolution 

So far as present-day archaeologists are aware, fixed agriculture 
and urban living developed together in the Jordan Valley about 
6000 R.r., on the base of a Mcsohihic hunting culture known 
as ‘Natufian’. In most parts of th<‘ v\orld, societies which depend 
on hunting and gathering for their subsistence arc necessarily 
limited to a few hundred people and must necessarily range over 
a wide enough area that fixed villages or other dwellings arc im- 
practical. Almost the only exception to this generalization is to 
be found in fishing communities: quite large villages of fishennen 
may grow up and be permanent over kmg v)eriods of liiiic. We 
shall see that fishing industries probably had as great an effect 
in Africa as they have had eJscwlicrc on ihc history of the expan- 
sion and spread of culture. 

The oldest example yet discovered of wh.^'t is unquestionably 
a fixed scitlcment, with agriculture and the beginnings of animal 
husbandry, is the site of Jericho. Cultivation may have been 
praciised before total settlement, as it is by some bauds of nomads 
today - catch crops that need little care. Extensive cultivation, 
however, demands close attention ami ultimately settled exist- 
ence. It both demands and allows much larger populations, and 
it is safe to say iltat the woild’s first major ‘ population explosion’ 
occurred during these millennia. 
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Both llie idea of horticulture and the crops to be grown spread 
slowly from this base in Asia Minor (which^ as we have seen, 
might as sensibly be called ‘ Africa Minor ’). Cultivation brought 
new securities - and new problems; the increasing population 
further inci cased the rate of speed at which new techniques and 
new cultigcns w'cre discovcTc 1 and adopted. 

Nevetthclcssj it was some iw'o thousand years from the time 
that agriculture was established n the Jordan Valley to the time 
that civilization began to develop in the Nile Valley. The crops 
and animals - wlicat and barley, sheep and goats - were the 
same in the two places. What happened in figypt was that a strong 
Asian influence was stamped upon a basically African culture, 
giving rise to Egyptian cnilizalion. A warning must be issued: 
‘African culture’ has r.oihing lo do w^ith the race of the people 
who practised it. It has rather to do with forms of social organi- 
zation, economy, polity, religion and the like. As w’e learn more 
and moic about the ovltuus aiivi civilizations of Africa, we 
realize that b> lhc*>c criteria Hgvi’t h‘y <-ulturalJy as well as geo- 
graphically between .\inca and Asia. Eg\’ptian rchpittn tan be 
best understood only bv nftrcnco to Afiitan ralig’on; many 
other aspects ot Fgypti.<n histoij and polity aic illuminated by 
African ethnography. It has b.:en ‘•relish m tla^ past to assume 
that all these social *and cultural loims were invented in Egypt 
and spread to other parts of Africa. I'oday wc know that such 
^vas an oversimplification Fgspt was basically an African culruie, 
w”*th intrusions of Asian culture. 

In order to sec the picture most tlcvirly, it is necessary to go 
back several millennia. It '.eems reasonable to believe that some 
twelve Thousand years ago the Saliara was habitable, but dry - 
not so dry as today, but drier tliau a wet phase that came later. 
It seems to have been inhabited by people who were probably 
of a stock resembling modern Bushnianoid peoples, although the 
point has not been finally determmed. 'J'hesc people also hunted 
acioss the territory that wa^ later to become Eg^pt. 

The Sahara ubscquently weni through a wxi phase, in which 
people encroached upon it from botli north and south. do 
not know for sure who they were, but it seems unwise merely to 
assume that they were like modern Europeans or modern 
Negtocs. 
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In the wet phase of the Sahara, the hunting and gathering sub- 
sistence economies seemed to include considerable fishing which, 
as we have seen, allows of comparatively large populations. It 
would also seem that the situation tif this time allowed of a very 
considerable gene flow through large areas and diverse popula- 
tions. 

Then, some six or seven thousand years ago, the desiccation 
of the Sahara began again, which was eventually to bring it to 
the stale that we know it today. VC'iih progressive drought, people 
withdrew from the desert in both diiections. With progressive 
withdrawal, the gene pools, as well as the ‘culture potils’ (if tlie 
analogy be permitted) became smaller. 

It seems likelv that the peoples who loft the Sahara and w'cnt 
north were swallowct} ud into the greater populations of the 
Mediterranean. Those w’ho went south encountered a far differ- 
ent fate: to say that the Negro race ‘developed* at this period 
would almost surely be a misstatement, yet in the new' situation 
the physical traits that today arc considered to be characteristic- 
ally Negroid wore undoubtedly intensified in a relatively small, 
inbreeding population in the Sudanic areas south of the grooving 
Sahara, 

Not only genes, but culture as well, spread to both the nortli 
and the south of the Sahara. Only by some such theory can the 
genetic simihirity of Europeans to Negroes as well as their mani- 
fest differences be accounted U)r. 

It is dilliculL lt»r modern man, dial most numerous ol beasts, 
to accustom himself to the idea thrit a l(w thousand years ago 
men were rare animals. The gene pools ws re undoubtedly small - 
small enough that a race could be cousoli *ted in comparatively 
few generations and then, through so. ia! pr:i».tiwes and hmita- 
tions, spread throughout a LiMitineiii, loultiphing rapidly. 

The story can be summed up this wav: As men withdrew from 
the Sahara to die south, and continued to live ii' fishing com- 
munides, they brought with thtni genes of the Sahara popu- 
lation, and consolidated them into a racial ‘type". I'liey also 
brought the cultural background that underlies both Europe and 
Africa and is at the basis of what has been called the ‘ Old World 
Culture Area*. The slor3 is given verisimilitude by die fact that 
Negroes arc, relatively, such a scarce people. Even if the United 
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Nations figure of 250,000,000 Africans is not too high (which it 
almost surely is), and if we were able to say which Africans are 
‘Negroes’ and which are not (a dubious point), it can be seen 
that there is a very small number of Negroes in the world com- 
pared with cither Caucasoids or Mongoloids, and it is possible 
that, under favourable conditions, that number could have been 
reached in only a few thousand years from an extremely small 
original population. 

The Negroes spread in Africa presumably as fishermen. The 
agricultural revolution reached tliem in two waves, both depend- 
ing on the finding of satisfactory crops for the areas in which 
they lived. Near-Eastern grain crops do not thrive in the Sudanic 
areas of Africa, and will not grow at all in the forested regions. 
The first phase of the agricultural revolution in Africa south 
of the Sahara came with ennoblement and spread of the millets 
and sorghums in the grasslands and Sudan. The second came 
with the introduction of root crops from Soudicast Asia and 
ultimately from America that would thrive in the forests. 

There is currently a dispute among prehistorians of Africa 
about whether the agricultural revolution amo|pg the Negro 
populations in Africa south of the Saliara occurred independ- 
ently in the western Sudan or whether it occurred as a result 
of what anthropologists call ‘stimulus diffusion’ and the dis- 
covery of new erdps suitable 10 the Sudanic area ihat could be 
ennobled. There is, in fact, still some dispute about the precise 
area in which the millets were ennobled: the actual data arc very 
difficult to unearth from under a huge overload of claims and 
counter-claims, charges and counter-charges. 

Yet, at only a slightly more abstract level, a general picture can 
be drawn. We know for certain that metallurgy went from cast 
to west. Wc do not know whctlicr the idea of horticulture was 
invented once and went from cast to west, or whether it was 
invented twice (tlie second time in the western Sudan with the 
ennoblement of the millets) and went from west to cast, meeting 
the cast“wcst movement in the upper Nile. Further scientific 
work and archaeology will undoubtedly provide us ultimately 
with an answer. Within the whole picture, the point is of little 
importance. What is obvious is that the fishing and hunting 
communities in prehistoric sub-Saharan Africa could, when they 
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got agriculture, be very greatly enlarged. And that undoubtedly 
did occur. Peoples of predokninantly Negro type filled the Sudan- 
ic areas. Yet, this same type of people were in the forests, still 
living primarily by fishing techniques. It was not until some time 
later - maybe as late as the Christian era - that they acquired the 
yams and cocoyams from Southeast Asia, across the Indian 
Ocean, with which they were to conquer the forests. 

Egypt in the History of Africa 

The discoveries of agriculture made in the Jordan Valley reached 
their highest early achievement in that of the Nile. The position 
of Egypt in European history has always been somewhat equivo- 
cal. Its position in African history is central and perfectly clear, 
for all that details are yet to be reconstructed from archaeology 
and from documents as yet unread or even unreadable. 

The peculiar situation in the valley of the Nile made it possible 
for tlie dynastic period in Egypt to be reached only a millennium 
or so after the introduction of agriculture. Although there were 
hunting peoples in the Nile Valley before that time, there was 
very little vested interest on the part of the hunting peoples and 
hunting cultures when compared to those who brought about 
the vast improvement in agriculture. 

The agricultural revolution began in Africa in the fifth mil- 
lennium B.c. and continued into the fourth. South of the Sahara, 
the time period probably was from about the beginning of the 
third millennium, but gained momentum only during the latter 
part of the second and during the first millennium B.c. The 
spread of agriculture into the forests accompanying the root 
crops took place in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

The earliest Egyptian cultivators of which we have any record 
did not live along the Nile but rather along the tributaries in 
what was then dry steppe country. The dates have been con- 
firmed by radiocarbon dating as the second half of the fifth 
millennium B.c. Fishing equipment, storage granaries. Neolithic 
stone tools, undecorated pottery and linen were ail present. 

During this period, the Sahara was drying up, and the Nile 
Valley was shrinking. Oliver and Fage gauge that twenty thou- 
sand people is a top estimate foi the number that could be 
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supported in the Nile Valley at the time of the beginning of the 
agricultural revolution, and they note that the population of the 
Old Kingdom two millennia later has been estimated at from 
three to six millions. Population explosions are nothing new. 

There arc good samples of skeletal material from this time; 
the people were fairly tall and light built and probably resembled 
the modern Somali. We also know from their writing that their 
language was a branch of what we now call the Semitic family 
of languages. 

Wheat and barley were the most important crops, they were 
always accompanied by goats, sheep, pigs and cattle. I'hese 
culture traits, plus the Egyptian Neolithic stone tools, spread 
across the north t)f Africa into Cyrcnaica. The parcel of traits 
did not proceed into the area of present-day Algeria, Tunisia 
and Morocco, which instead seems to have developed out ot the 
indigenous north African Capsian tradition. 

Egyptian influence moved up the Nile rather than along the 
Mediterranean. It reached KJiartoum by the second half of the 
fourth millennium. At about the same time, the cultural bridge 
was probably created between the Nile and the e«^terninost tri- 
butaries of the Niger. It seems sensible to think that the idea of 
agriculture was diffused along this line and tliat new crops were 
sought in the Sud^ic areas to the west. Any unequivocal areliac- 
ological data indicating that agriculture might have been dis- 
covered independently in the western Sudan comes from a very 
much later era. 

By the middle of the fourth millennium b.c. then were large 
villages in middle Egypt, and an extensive trade was carried on 
fiom the delta, both with the Aegean Islands and with the cast. 
With a growing population there came a spurt in the growth of 
religious and political ideas in the Nile Valley. Kingship and the 
priesthood developed together, and as the same institution. To- 
day, it seems surely to be the case that Egyptian ideas of king- 
ship developed in Egypt itself, instead of farther east as was once 
thought, and developed on an African cultural base. I'hc ideas 
about the nature of the dead that were expressed in the pyramids 
(which ideas developed with an amazing rapidity •»nce they 
started) and the forms of the slate that emerged are significantly 
different from similar ideas and practices to be found in Asia 
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Minor. Divine kingship seems to have been an African invention, 
for the African form diffets radically from any other. Millennia 
later, it could be found in Uganda, in ilie Benue Valley, along 
the Guinea coast and down into Rhodesia. How much was 
Egyptian influence, and how much was feedback of an Egs^tian 
adaptation of a basically African idea will never be known - 
mainly because of the fact that the settled population, agriculture 
and the scale on which such society became possible were never 
duplicated in early Africa. 

From the earliest dynastic periods, Egypt was in contact with 
the south, both by land and by sea. Ivorv, hardwood and slaves 
came from the south. So did incense, boomerangs and Pygmies. 
In exchange for such items, Egyptian musical instruments, 
Egyptian cloth, Egyp^^tian basketry and many otlicr things and 
ideas went south if their earlier forms had not come from there. 
By the end of the second millennium R.c., Egjrpt had influenced 
all of the area of the Nile in the region of the third and fourth 
cataracts, where an indigenous society, Cush, had developed 
an Egyptian-type culture. Cush, vrhich became more powerful 
during the first centuries of the first millennium B.C., remained 
a power until about the fourth century a.d. It was at this time 
tliat Egypt was in full decline. The Assyrians and the Hittites 
from Asia Minor had overrun lower Egypt and ultimately in the 
eighth century b.c, Cush itself was strong enough to conquer 
EgjT^j whereupon the type of culture that we think of as ancient 
Egyptian moved south, although mass migrations of people 
probably did not occur. 

About the sixth century B.c., Cush began to extend itself 
southward, and ultimately the capital of Meroe was founded. 
We know from the archaeological skeletal evidence that the 
peoples in the area of Meroe were Negroes. We also know that 
the incoming Cushites had learned tlie art of ironmaking 
from their enemies of Asia Minor. Egypt had no iron ore and 
no fuel. The region of Meroe has both, and Meroe turned 
itself into one of the largest iron-producing areas of the ancient 
world. 

Meroe, like Egypt, traded with the rest of Africa. Ivory, slaves 
and ostrich feathers were exchanged for iron and the otlicr pro- 
ducts of the tlicn civilized world. A new script was invented 
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which to this day has not been adequately transcribed nor read. 
The subsequent decline of Mcroitic civilization in the third and 
fourth centuries of our era gave rise to an empire in the Ethiopian 
highlands, which was within the next few centuries to be Chris- 
tianized and become the basis for modern Ethiopian civilization. 
Iron had spread from Meroe into Ethiopia. It had also spread 
to the west. With it went a type of political organization and 
military power which was to become typical of the medieval 
African kingdoms and empires. Iron and kings were spread into 
all parts of Africa. 


Iron and Kingship 

The discovery and spread of metallurgy marks the separation of 
the metal ages from the Neolitliic age, just as agriculture is the 
major determinant for separating the Neolithic from the earlier 
stone ages. As in all such revolutions, much changed beyond 
the precipitating cause: in the metal ages, tlic trend toward 
urbanism was vastly increased, and another population expansion 
began which even yet has not been checked. 

Ironworking entered Africa at about the same lime that it 
entered the Greek islands - around 600 B.c. The first Cushitic 
grave to contain yon objects dates from about 350 B.c. Just as 
Egypt and the Aegean civilization, in intense cimtact and trade, 
spread northward into Greece, so it spread from E.gj'pt south- 
ward into Africa. 

Meroe has been investigated by a great man> pot hunters 
and by two or three proper archaeologists. Although it is the 
biggest single site of Cushitic culture - there arc over eight 
square miles of ruins - it is only a small portion ol the available 
remains. When properly trained archaeologists and sufficient 
money are found, a major job of research remains to be done on 
the culture of the Cusliitcs. 

Ironworking in Meroe was probably cloot ly associated with 
the priesthood as a source of power - the priesthood and the 
kingship in Egypt had scarcely been separated. The processes 
were probably secret, at least for a long period. Even today in 
West Africa, smithing is associated with social groups that are 
dissociated from the rest of the clans and tribes, and in many of 
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them there is a correlation between high rank and ironworking - 
and in a few, between low rank and ironworking. 

Mcroiiic civilization went into decline in the third century 
A.D. However, many cultures which showed major influence by 
it flourished for centuries after Meroe itself had fallen into ruins. 
By A.D. 1 100, the iron-based cultures had crossed the forests and 
had provided the beginnings on which the Ashanti, Dahomcan 
and Yoruba states were to be biased centuries later. It also pro- 
vided the base for the states of Kongo and Bushong. All of these 
states developed with the spread of ironworking, as well as many 
other items of the cultures of Egypt, Meroe, the Sudanic empires 
and Monomotapa. 

Until after the Second World War, Meroe was considered by 
even the best historical opinion to be no more than an outpost 
of Egyptian civilization. Nobody questioned the stereotype 
‘Africans’ sufficiently to credit them with one of the high cul- 
tures. This fact plus another - that archaeologists have an amaz- 
ing tendency to account by migrations for ehanges that might 
well have come about by diffusion - have led to much pseudo - 
history, the mam themes of which is that the Cushites from 
Meroe did not merely disappear into a peasant population, but 
actually fled to the soulli and to ihc west before invading 
Asians. Nobody i^ sure what happened; nobody knows whether 
the Cushites went south or \\esi, or whether they went any 
place. 

What is very probable, however, is that Meroitic civilization 
had a vast influence on the Sudanic kingdoms to the west , and 
that there was considerable but a different type, of influence 
to tlic south. In Tanganyika, and farther south, there arc several 
peoples of whom the best knoun are probably the Iraqw, who 
speak languages that seem to be unrelated to the other African 
languages surrounding them, and who are said to * look different’. 
Scattered throughout tliis area are also to be found large numbers 
of megaliths, that look like, and probably were, degenerate out- 
liers of the old Egyptian pyramids. Farther south, and much 
later, there arc rums of stone temples and towns of which 
Zimbabwe is probably the best known. 

From just such evidence, and from East African mytlis which 
tell of a superior people who came in from the nortli, and after 
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a few generations went on lo the south leaving behind them 
kingdoms and irc»nworking/Dicdrich Westermann, G. P. Mur- 
dock, and many other scholars have postulated that the Cushites 
fled to the south to escape invading Asians. Murdock goes so 
far as to say that it was these fleeing Cushites who ultimately 
took up the Pacific yams and sweet potatoes in the Mozambique 
area and were responsible for diffusing them back into the forest 
regions, thereby allowing fixed agricultural civilizations to come 
to the rain forests. 

The archaeology of the civilizations of the bend of the Niger 
and In the Sudan has only just begun. Reading of the Arabic 
writers who from the eighth to the eighteenth centuries kept 
careful recoids has also just begun. Yet, for all that, the outline 
seems clear. The mctull .irgical revolution which spread from 
Mcroe by east-west trade routes and perhaps by movements of 
whole peoples as well, led to the organization of the great state 
of Ghana from which the modem state of Ghana has taken its 
name.* 

From about loo b.c. to a.d. 200 or 300, and probably for some 
time before that, the Sudanic area of West Africa was pretty 
well covered by a culture known from its pottery and terracotta 
figurines as the Nok culture (tlie name comes from the small 
village in northern Nigeria where these terracotta sculptures 
were first discovered). It is generally but not universally con- 
ceded that iron working, the Egyptian-Mcroiiic-type divine 
king and the polhical institutions which accompanied him, v\cre 
grafted on to the Nok-type cultures to produce Ghana and the 
subsequent empires. Iron, being secret and kept to the ruling 
groups, was the fundamanial source of weapons, and hence of 
power. It gave its possessors ihe kind of supcii(^rity that en- 
abled them to shape the African divine state on ilic foundations 
of African tribalism. 

The state of Ghana was in existence until about the tenth 
century, when it was overrun by the Muslims. Arabic writings 
record several things about it - its capital was said to have been 


* Some stholjr'. are ot the opinion thai ihc ‘Cnshite theory' is no moic tli.in a 
icsiatement ot the ‘Hamiiic tlicory’ - ihai Africans imported rather than invented 
much ot their culture - and that Ghana arose mdepcndently. Only archaeological 
research will answ. 1 such questions. 
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two cities six miles apart^ in one of which the king lived, sur- 
rounded by a walled fortress, and in the second of which there 
were mosques, and a market, and a merchant city. 

Ghana’s main advantage came from the fact that it lay between 
the salt of the north and the gold of the south. Prosperity came 
from trading in the two. Ghanaians obviously extracted tribute 
from surrounding peoples, had a complex tax system, and a 
customs organization. After being overrun by the Muslims, 
however, their whole state and the cities (which survived into 
the thirteenth century) fell badly into decay. 

Well to the east of Ghana and overlapping with it in time, 
was the kingdom of Kanem, to the northeast of Lake Chad. 
Records about it arc more spotty, but it seems to be of a very 
similar type to Ghana. Its rise and fall were based on the same 
phenomena. 

Between Kanem and Ghana, but at a later date, there arose 
llic empire of Mali, whose main cities were Timbuktu and 
Djennc. To the cast of them came the Songhai empires. During 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries there was coUvSiderable 
warfare between Mali and Songhai. There was afso considerable 
influence on Mali from northern Africa. To the south were the 
Mossi raiders who sometimes overran and sacked Timbuktu, 
which nevertheless withstood them until well into the sixteenth 
century, when the Mali and Songhai empires had fallen apart. 
A little earlier than this, the forerunners of the Bornu empire in 
what is now northeastern Nigeria were also beginning to be 
developed, probably out of the remains of Kanem. 

The rise and fall of iron-based empires dominated by divine 
kings lasted up until the time of the Fulani jihadi or holy wars, 
which ended only late in the nineteenth century with the period 
of colonization. 

The whole history of the Sudanic kingdoms and of the Saharan 
trade might, in an oversimplification, be said to be written politi- 
cally in iron and religion and economically in salt and gold. Em- 
pires rose and tell on their ability to dominate trade by the power 
that came from dominating the art of metallurgy. Perhaps the 
arch problem of all, however, was that the kings of the Sudanic 
kingdoms never solved tlie pmblcm of political succession. The 
Egyptians, and to some degree theii successors, had deified the 
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king in an involved scries of msrths. They created ritual through 
which divinity could be captured after its escape from the dead 
king, encapsulated in an image, and then again by ritual means 
reintroduced into the new king at the coronation. 

Even in Egypt, and certainly in the other areas, most new 
kings had to fight theii way to tlic coronation. Where the fighting 
was not real, it was very often, nevertheless, re-enacted in ritual. 
Where polygyny was extensive there were many more contenders. 
Egyptians and some of their followers solved this problem, in 
so far as it can be solved, by allowing the kings to marry only 
thrir sisters - their concubines’ children were not considered to 
be adequate successors although there were some who neverthe- 
less contested the succession. 

The divine king throughout the Sudanic area, as in Egypt, 
was more than a political figure. He was the religious symbol of 
the political organization, and of the society. He lived a con- 
stricted life sutrounded by taboos and ritual, at the same time 
that he enjoyed tremendous power over individuals. Like all 
persons in positions of power, however, he was himself bound 
by its constraints. Divine kmgs arc said never to have been 
allowed to die natural deaths, for that would have meant the 
downfall of the kingdom. They were strangled by their wives, 
or other attendants, and their deaths kept secret until the succes- 
sion had been at least to some degree confirmed. 

All of these devices, however, did not prove adequate to the 
solution of what is a recurrent problem in mankind’s political 
life: handing on of power from one generation to the next. 
Many solutions were attempted. The Nupe, for example, even 
in the colonial period, recognized three lineages as royal, and 
tlic king was ‘supposed’ to be taken fron. each in turn. In addi- 
tion to the dynastic wais that racked the Sudanic empires, they 
were constantly subject to revolts and palace revolutions, and 
family wars. 

All of the Sudanic kingdoms were based on ironworking, agri- 
culture and herding - a hierarchic state organization with a ruling 
clan and caste which dominated and conu oiled the iron; a large 
sedentary farming population; and a large herding population 
constantly on the move and trading with the settled peoples. In 
most, organized markets appeared early. All were marked by 
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thriving cities, huge armies including mounted cavalry, chain- 
mail armour and spears, iron shields, broadswords and helmets. 
For fifteen centuries such kingdoms rose and fell, until the 
process was stopped by the incoming Europeans and the era of 
colonization. 

There was considerable Arab influence in the Sudan after 
about A.D. 700. There was extensive prc-Islamic Arab influence. 
Then after the tenth century, Sudanic West Africa was vastly 
changed again by Islamized Arabs. It is with Islam that con- 
quering the kingdom was turned into the jthad, or holy war. 

The Spread of Iron and Feudalism to the South 

The influence of Meroe seems to have spread south at about the 
same time it was spreading west, with different results because 
the indigenous societies to the south were of a different sort 
from those encountered in the Sudan. Indian trade, Arabia and 
Persia had given a flavour to them. The land of Zini, the Arabic 
name for East Africa, was populated by dark peoples, from the 
eastern horn of Africa to about the prcsent-day«Mozambique. 
Arab sailors and adventurers did not sail much south of Moz- 
ambique, because the winds changed in the Mozambique 
Channel. 

The written rciiords of the Arabic contact go back well beyond 
the tenth century a,d., and the much older archaeological records 
are begmning to emerge. From these we find that the main 
coastal trade was in the hands of the Arabs who came to the 
east coast of Africa early, and were well established by 200-300 
B.C., when there are Greek records, including a periplus, or sea- 
farers’ atlas, that includes the coast down to about modcrn-ilay 
Mombasa. By the ninth or tenth cenniry a.d. the Arabic geo- 
graphers had the coast pretty well mapped, but like seafarers 
everywhere, were ignorant of anj thing ten miles inland. The 
inland trade was totally in the hands of the Africans. 

Peoples in this area traded ivor>^, gold, slaves and, later, iron. 
Shipments of iron ore went from the east coast to the southern 
part of India, where it was made into steel, which was itself re- 
shipped to Persia and Asia Minor, and worked into the so-called 
Damascus blades. African ore was smelted and made into steel 
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in India for swords made in Damascus. Obviously there was an 
extensive trade in the Indian Ocean. 

Tliere are several Arab writers, from the seventh to tenth 
centuries A.D. (translated into French in the nineteenth century), 
who gave us good records of the African areas at this time. But 
it was not until our own era that wc began to know the extent 
of the trade, and of the contact with India and China. Sir Mor- 
timer Wheeler, the British archaeologist, has said that the history 
of Tanganyika can be written in Chinese porcelain. There are 
places, especially along the Swaliili Coast, where he and Gervase 
M'«»hcw have discovered sites in which one can shovel up the 
potsherds of Cnihesc porcelain. Undoubtedly Chinese and Indian 
cloth were also brought in extensively in this period, though cloth 
does not of course loavv- remains over long eras of time. The 
Chinese, by the fourteenth century a.d., had four- to seven-mast 
sailing ships of at least tv/o thousand tons that plied from Java 
across to eastern Africa. Stnne of the Arabic records earlier than 
this indicated that Tavanesc ships could carry as many as two 
bundled people, and there is one recorded occasion when as 
nnny as twenty-seven thousand Chinese landed in East Africa. 

There was, in short, a very considerable east coast tradc.The 
archaeology of it has not yet been done - and the reluctance of 
scholars to learn Aiabic and search the Arabic record is as no- 
thing compared with their reluctance to learn Chinese so that 
they can search the Chinese record. Wc do know, however, that 
in one of the most interesting chanj/cs of policy in history, the 
Chinese, in about 1500, decided to scrap all their ships, close 
their shipyards, and give up being a maritime power. Even before 
the arrival of the Portuguese, the Chinese had ceased to be a 
power in the Indian Ocean. The Arab tiade continued, bui never 
with the naval elficienc) of the Chinese. 

Another factor in the Indian Ocean and along its African 
coasts was the presence of the Malays, who eventually settled 
in Madagascar. S<mie Malagasy languages are Malayan in type, 
and many of the main crops of the area have llicir origins in 
Indonesia. The root crops of Africa - taro^ sweet potatoes and 
Indonesian yams - imdoubtcdly came into the continent from 
the cast coast. And undoubtedly wc do not know the full story 
of their travels: just who picked them up on the east coast is 
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unknown. Murdock says it was Megalithic Cushites; Oliver and 
Fage opt for fishing communities of Bantu. Whatever the route 
- and the matter has still to be argued with a shovel - it w^as 
not merely Indonesian crops but many other traits of Indonesian 
culture that found their way into all of the forested parts of 
Africa. 

Africa has, in short, been almost at the hub of the meeting of 
cultures from the Near East, from Europe, from India, and from 
Indonesia. All have been implanted on African cultures. The 
myth of African isolation is disappearing before our eyes, and 
yet it is still necessary to explain why the explorers of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries and the missionaries and 
administrators in the early twentieth nevertheless still sub- 
scribed to the view that Africa was the ‘Dark Contment*. 
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It was about six thousand years ago that the Sahara became dry 
enough to offer a major barrier to human movement. From that 
time until the middle of the fifteenth century, Africa and Europe 
moved continually farther apart. There were major paths of 
communication down the Nile Valley and across the caravan 
routes of the Sahara. We know that goods and people never 
ceased to move across it. Nevertheless, European civilization, 
particularly in the Middle Ages, got farther and farther away 
from Africa. Africa, the last major continent to be mapped and 
explored l>y Europeans, was the ‘Dark Continent*. 


The Great Tradition and the Little Iradttwn 

The disparity beiw^een Europe and Africa lies not so much in 
the community cultures of each as m the civilizations of each. 
Although this distinction can be traced back to Sir Henry Maine 
and beyond, it can best be understood in the terms given it by 
Robert Redfield, the American anthropologist. He claimed that 
there was, in all the ‘old* civihzations ol the world - chat is, 
civilizations grafted on earlier cultures and peoples rather than 
founded anew as Anglo-American and Australian chdlizations 
were - a disparity betw'een a 'great tradition* and a ‘little tradi- 
tion*. Redfield was led to this formulation by his interest in 
peasant cultures; unlike ‘primitive’ societies and unlike civiliza- 
tions, the social groups that exliibit peasant cultures all depend 
to some degree on the existence of the 'manor* - the city or the 
church or some other carrier of a ‘great tradition*. The peasants 
- the carriers of the little tradition - do not themselves participate 
fully in the great tradition, although in most cases at least some 
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of their members may move into the social groups that represent 
the great tradition. 

Africa and Europe shared a little tradition that diverged on 
amazingly few points. But both areas also developed great tradi- 
tions, and there it was that they most tellingly grew apart. On to 
a more or less common village community structure came to be 
grafted widely divergent institutions. In Europe the institutions 
of the great tradition were feudalism, the Church and its various 
political manifestations, the heresies and the Protestant move- 
ments, and finally the Industrial Revolution and all the changes 
that it wrought. 

In Africa, the great tradition lay in the ideas of divine kingship, 
associated as it was with the major technological developments 
of metallurgy and ultimately of everything that follou s from it. 

With the expansion of Arab culture across North Africa and 
down the cast coast, the situation developed in which all of 
North Africa and the Eastern Horn became associated witli the 
Near East. Arab occupation of Europe was stopped (with a 
few exceptions) at the Bosporus and in the mountains of the 
Iberian peninsula. Marc Bloch, the eminent French historian, 
has pointed out that one of the reasons that medieval Europe 
could develop as it did is that there was no invader to destroy 
European culture as it developed. are used to thinking of the 
Teutonic tribes destroying Romej wc arc not accustomed to 
realizing that from the eleventh century on, there were no major 
invaders of Europe. The medieval civilizations - the gi cal tradi- 
tions - of Europe and those in the Sudan were in some regards 
alike. But the Arabs destroyed the civilizations that were develop- 
ing in Africa. Had the Arabs got past the Spanish or the Turks, 
the medieval and modern history of Europe might well resemble 
that of Africa much more than it in fact docs. 

Moreover, Arab intrusion into Africa offered an easy path for 
Islamic influence once the Arabs themselves were Islamized. 
Islamic influence was never felt extensively in Europe except as 
an external faaor - what To3mbee has called a ‘challenge*. 
Africa did not and does not combat Islam. Christendom, through 
missionaries and other forces, is stiH combating it. 

Thus, the shutting out of Africa from the European conscious- 
ness began with the desiccation of the Sahara. It was reinforced 
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when certain aspects of Egyptian civilization came to be import- 
ant influencing factors of A6gcan and Greek culture, while differ- 
ing aspects of the same Egyptian civilization went south to Cush 
and the kingdoms south of the Sahara. Then throughout the era 
that is known in Europe as the Middle Ages, both Europe and 
Africa turned inward to their own affairs, but in Africa those 
affairs were vastly changed by the Arab influx. 

Yet through all tlie medieval period, there was trade - some- 
times extensive trade - across the Sahara via the great kingdoms 
of the Sudanic areas and the peoples of the northern littoral of the 
Af» ican continent. We know, for example, that Africa was, in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, flooded with cowrie shells 
which were brought by the Venetians from the Maldive Islands, 
and which crossed the desert. Cowries during this period be- 
came a type of currency in many parts of Africa, and ultimately 
became so plentiful that their value underwent serious deflation; 
in the most important centres they all but lost their value. We 
know also that the flow of Negro slaves across the Sahara never 
totally ceased. Comparatively few got as far as Europe, but some 
did. During the period that European civilizations were largely 
cut off from the civilizations of Asia Minor and India, the com- 
merce and other interrelationships between eastern Africa and 
Asia were at their height. It begins to look as if Europe w^ere 
the Dark Continent. 

When Europe began to rediscover Africa, along with her re- 
discovery of the rest of the world, j series of occurrences took 
place that made smooth and amicable rel.itionships between the 
peoples of the two continents almost impossible. If wc follow 
tradition and take the exploiation vtiyagcs sponsored by Prince 
Henry the Navigator of Pottugal as our starting point, we dis- 
cover that the exploration of Africa can be thought of as a 
continuation of the movements that began when the Iberians 
organized to force the Arabs out of the peninsula. In the years 
after 1407, when Prince Henry of Portugal took pan in tlie sack- 
ing of Ceuta, opposite Gibraltar, he formed an academy and was 
instrumental in letting out on contract the task of exploring the 
west coast of Africa. His explorers received certain rights and 
rewards in exchange for claiming these areas in the name of Por- 
tugal and more specifically for bringing back items that could 
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be used in national (not to say royal) trade. Among the earliest 
imports into Portugal were Moorish slaves. Negro slaves were 
not far behind. 

In ihc next two or three centuries the exploration of the 
African coastlines was tied irretrievably with the slave trade. As 
we shall sec, slavery is an African institution which has peculiar 
forms that are totally unlike the institutions of servility that were 
found in medieval Europe. For this reason, there was an effective 
misunderstanding between Africans and Europeans about just 
what slavery consisted in, and yet Africans were able, because 
they liad a tradition of slavery, to exist and even to prosper in a 
slave situation. This faa led Europeans to state that they con- 
sidered Africans to be ‘natural’ slaves and ‘born* hewers of 
wood and drawcis of water. As we have seen in our investigation 
of the development of racial attitudes, this idea very quickly im- 
planted itself and led to disdain on the part of Europeans for 
Africans and African culture. 

The abolition of the slave trade added fuel to the fire. For all 
that It was a humane movement and one which the modern 
world of that rime had to undergo in order to develop industrial- 
ism to the point that it desired, the way in which it was carried 
out was ultimately most uncomplimentary to Africans and des- 
tructive to the rcfationsliips existing between Africans and Euro- 
peans. As we have seen, minimal claims were made for Africans 
- they were, after all, ‘fellow creatures' and the implicaiion was 
left that they might not be much more. 

The situation was certainly not improved by the explorers of 
the late eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. These men, who 
were driven out of the European cultures w^hich culminated in 
the strictures of the Victorian era, were, for the most part, cither 
malcontents or men of overweening ambition searching for posi- 
tion and powder. Such men were in no position to understand or 
even to perceive the intricacies of African civilization or the basic 
similarity between the ‘ little traditions ’ - the peasants - of Africa 
and those of Europe, although some of them - Mungo Park and 
David Livingstone - did sec the similarities. Men like Cruick- 
shank and Winterbottom also could sec what they were dealing 
with and reported fully and correctly. The same could be said, 
however, for very few. 
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It was in this era that the idea of the Dark Continent ~ the 
phrase was Stanley’s - caihe to the fore. With the exploration 
and with the expansion of the West which accompanied industria- 
lization and the vast social and cultural changes then going on, 
Africa was a prime target for colonial expansion. In order for 
colonial expansion to take place, it became necessary to consoli- 
date the view of African cultures as savage and barbarian in order 
to justify one’s activities. 

Europe and Africa, which had once been culturally close to- 
gether, grew successively farther and farther apart. Africa, at the 
tir le the colonial empires emerged in the late nineteenth century, 
was thoroughly the ‘Dark Continent’, subject to almost all the 
stereotypes that remained in effect until after 1945. If one begins 
with Carthage, and has one’s thinking dominated by events in a 
Europe cut off from the spread of Islam, and tlien by the modern 
colonial situation, the justifacation of the view becomes clear: 
Africa south of the Sahara is one world, and tlic Mediterranean 
is another. But the picture must be expanded at both its ends. 


Prince Ilenrv and the Beginnings oj ^Discovery" 

A+ter the Arabs, the next great influence on African development 
came from Europe. Europe had, as we have seen, long been in- 
volved in Its own troubles. It had had its period of feudalism, 
which of Its own weight w^as beginning to break dovTi. The very 
reasons for the breakdown were associated with outward pulsa- 
tions from Europe on almost all fronts. I'hc Italian city-states 
W’crc expanding tlicir commerce into Asia in search of exotic 
goods to fill their market places^ improvements in seafaring equip- 
ment and other technology were keeping pace^ Marco Polo ana 
other voyagers made tlieir reports. The Crusades had led genera- 
tions of Europeans ‘against tlie Saracens ’i now the Arabs were 
driven back out of Spain, and an impulse was begun that could 
not be stopped. Backed by a rapidly developing technology, trade 
and empire were the aims of all those political entities that were 
fast becoming recognizable ‘nations’. 

Intelligence -* that is, the knowledge of the doings of others - 
is always necessary to turn a piofit or to win a military victory. 
One of the Rothschilds is said to have trebled his fortune 
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because he had - long before the telegraph - a carrier pigeon 
service to bring him the latest information about the outcomes 
of battles and of * deals *. Knowledge is mttlligencc, and m the 
search tor wealth and for domain that characterized an ‘ awaken- 
ing’ Europe, princes and merchants turned their forces to 
acquiring better intelligence 

Geographical research was m those days intelligence - even in 
our own dav, long-range i^ean er reports can be ‘classified in- 
formation’ By the late Middle Ages, various kings and princes 
m Portugal, Majorca, Italy and Sicily were subsidizing academies 
of geography. The same devlopments had taken place a little 
earlier in Arab lands. In Europe in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, geographical intelligence was the basis of dcvelopmg 
mercantile empires. 

By 1444 there uas a thriving market in African slaves m 
Portugal. By the time of the discovcrv of the New World there 
were piovinces in Portugal that had more Negro slaves than 
Caucasians. Obviously, a rapid change that bordered on revolu- 
tion had occurred in Portugal. Fiom a few sla' < the number 
became legion. 

The Portuguese expeditions of Vasco da Gama got around the 
southern tip of Africa and up the east coast in 1498. What tlicy 
found was an exyremcly prosperous coastal culture that had been 
built up with the assistance of Arab and Chinese trade. They 
destroyed whatever they could of it m tlicir scaich for gi.ld and 
spices and the mythical Christian kingdom of ‘Prester John* - 
a figure who held the same sort of fascination lor Prince Henry’s 
era as the abominable snowman has for our owm. It w’as at tins 
time that Portugal captured Goa and settled down to occupy 
various pons all round the coastlines of the Indian Ocean. 
Soon, however, Portugal gave up her position in Africa. 

Her African claims turned out to be poor m the commodities 
she wanted - spices and gold - when compared to the New 
World and the East Indies, so Portugal lost interest in Africa. 
Her associations vnih it languished. The Portuguese left Africa 
for the simple reason that there were greater profits to be made 
elsewhere. 

Portugal today claims that her African occupation goes back to 
the fifteenth century. Although she was there at that time she 
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actually established her African empire no earlier than 1870; she 
then ‘projected backwards*, quietly - even unconsciously - a 
postulate of continuous occupation. The entire Indian Ocean 
operations of Portugal were run from Goa, not from any port 
in Africa. 

However, the Portuguese had started the slave trade; other 
European countries had begun settlement of the New Worlil and 
an economy and society based on slavery were growing there. 
Portugal pulled out - but the rest of Europe rushed in to fill 
the vacuum. 


Slavery and the Slave Trade 

The nature of slavery is not always understood by modem 
Westerners. Both the Europeans and the Africans at tlie time the 
trade developed had a tradition of slavery, but the two traditions 
were of very different sorts. African slavery (usually called benign, 
domestic or household slavery) was a domestic institution - there 
were only a few exceptions on the continent. Domestic slaves 
arc interesting because their economic value was not the most im- 
portant thing about them (although they may, like housewives, 
be of economic value). It was ratlier their value as political 
followers and as indicators of prestige that was dominant. 

It is necessary to do something witli war captives, with crimi- 
nals, and witli the generally bad lots that arc found in small 
numbers in all societies. The African answer was to turn them 
into slaves, which meant giving them a special (and humble) 
status in which they - cither rejected by or removed from kins- 
men - could be carefully watched at the same time that they 
were given security and position. The word ‘slave’ in this sense 
refers to people who arc attached to domestic groups by non- 
kinship links of a sort that contain elements of servility. Many 
slaves could occupy high positions within households - such was 
also the case with some slaves in classical societies. -- and to this 
day, an African will take up arms, joining his slave, if the slave 
is ‘insulted’ in public by being addressed as such. 

A slave was, thus, a kind of kinsman - with different rights 
from otlicr kinsmen, different positions in the family and house- 
hold from other kinsmen, but nevertheless a kind of kinsman. 
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Slaves had either to be captured or they had to be acquired from 
their kinsmen who were ‘selling them mto slavery’ This means 
that, as a form of banishment, some groups took their criminal or 
generally unsatisfactory kmsmen and peiformed a ritual which 
‘broke rht kinship’ and then sold him The people who bought 
such nun brought them into their own domestic groups and 
attached them by non-kinship, but kiii-likt, links to various 
‘huts’ within the household S leh slaves did work - often the 
harde t work - but they married, bi ought their families into the 
social group and foimed a thorough going part of the extended 
hou ehold 

Ind genous African slavtiy was benign in another sense - 
there were not very man> people involved in it The wais 
that Aincini fought until thev met Furopeans or until the 
Zulu and Ngor i began their progress through South Ainea 
in the eightec ith century, did no^ pioduce very many cap- 
tives And Very few people arc totally unsatisl letorv to tlicir 
kinsmvn 

Througho it Africa, slat es were no more than otherw is kmless 
pers ms who were attached by non 1 nship links inio households 
Ihc few exceptions were tho^e in which the\ were attached to 
kings and courts, and in one or two places such as Dahomey, 
where there were plant iti in slaves working for the king (prob- 
ably i Itcdback fl-om New VCc'rld msiuutions) 

One of the most imi orant distinguishing i hiricti nstics of 
the Am'’rie'in Negro slates is that they too were kinless people 
We who live in sd« h a lemsc kinship system as that of middlw- 
class America forget the tremendous importance of kin But even 
m wori s of Harriet Bcwcher Stowe one hnds the classical dis- 
tinction between the good master and the bad mister the bad 
master ‘broke up families Lverj slate-owner m the New 
World had the right, obtiously, to break up families To this 
dav, in lowtr chss Negro families the matneentne family, con 
sisting of a woman and het children with the link to the husband- 
father weal and ephemeral, i> c immonlv found When Negroes 
move into middle- or upper-class culture, this trait disappears 
However, in the lower-class culture and through much of the 
Caribbean area, such is the standard family pattern, left over 
from tlie days of slavery Slaves, even m our own society m the 
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nineteenth century, were kinless people In the African situation, 
this IS about all that slavery amounted to 

In huropc slavery was a \erv different institution It arose on 
a different basis, had a different history, and led to totally differ- 
ent conditions European slavery was, from the begmmng, prim- 
arily economic - perhaps it would be better to say that domestic 
slavery was the exception, for all that it existed side by side with 
economir slavery both in the elassical world and in the American 
South Even m Aristotle’s time there were economic slaves being 
worked to death in salt mines that expression has been with us 
for a long time 

Particularly in the medieval world, the form of subservience 
or sersilitv was scarcely ‘slavery ’ m the Afriein sense at all, be- 
cause It consisted of the institution that European history knows 
as the ‘bond servant’ Bond service was of an almost purely 
economic cl iracter Por reasons of debt, or some other, it was 
possibk for me to bond myself, or i niembci of my family, to 
V ork until the debt was paid 1 he whole notion of bond service 
devel iped out of a feudal ethic and earned over into the 
subsequent period 

>X'hai happened m the slave trade was that the economically 
dominated feudal version of servility from the European area 
met the basically benign, family -dominated slavery from Africa 
I ikv. many other aspects of culture, they met first in the market 
place Africans saw nothing wionv in selling slaves Europeans 
foun 1 nothing wrong m buying th m - indeed, many of the 
Negroes in the earliest importations wert treated as bond slaves, 
their bondage limited by contrict to i period of ycais But the 
idea that each had about the role of tlic slave m the world’s work 
was totally different from that of the oihei Supply of slaves be- 
came expensive, and the ‘bond’ became permanent From the 
meeting of the two and tht establishment of new nations and new 
economies, a new institution - New World slavery - emerged 

Given this particulai impetus in the form of a 1 ibour force, 
Portugal got a tremendous shot m the arm Spam was not tar 
behind And as Portugal went down the coast of Africa, with sea 
captains under contract to the prmces, working on a commission 
basis, they toimd themselves by 1460-70 m the Bight of Bemn. 
They built fortresses along the coast at a slightly later date. 
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The Dutc±L were not far behind the Portuguese. The Brand- 
enburgers> the Danes, the English by 1540 - all got into the 
trade. 

When the Portuguese came down the coast, they found large 
African kingdoms on the Guinea coast and at the mouth of the 
Congo. The sources of slaves extend from Cape Verde down the 
coast deep into Angola. Slaves going into Latin America and 
Brazil tended, after the first fetv years, to come from the coast 
south of the Cam croons; those into the West Indies and North 
America from the Guinea coast. Portuguese slavers eventually 
even exported slaves from the cast coast, particularly from what 
is today Mozambique, into Brazil. 

The slave trade that the Portuguese found in full tilr along the 
east coast was of a different sort. It seems to have been some- 
what smaller in volume (the records of the west coast trade are 
good; those on the east coast trade, carried on by Arab dhows, 
are either poor or unexplored or both), but the whole of eastern 
Africa was involved in a slave trade, carried out by Swahili con- 
tractors for Arab traders who shipped Negroes to Arabia, Persia 
and India. The conditions under which they wer^hipped make 
the justly infamous middle passage from West Africa to the 
New World seem benign. The Arabs organized the Swahili 
traders along the j’oast. The Swahili organized the immediately 
inland tribes, wh6 raided farther and farther towards the centre 
of the continent. The captives then had to carry ivory and other 
goods to the coast; during the trip they were inadequately fed 
and housed. Livingstone in the nineteenth century made some 
startling estimates about die vast number of slaves who died on 
this trip. The slave markets in Dar es Salaam, Zanzibar and 
Malindi, and particularly those on Pemba Island, are well de- 
scribed in the eighteenth century and even earlier by Arab 
travellers. The slaves were packed, like cordwood, into dhows, 
with sometimes as little as eighteen inches between the decks. 
Not surprisingly, after the exhausting trip to the coast, many 
more died at sea. 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the African con- 
tinent was more or less in chaos, produced from the slaving 
operations carried out from both its coasts. The goods that were 
traded for slaves included large proportions of firearms, and the 
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power structure of AfncaHi societies underwent vast change. 
African chiefships and kingships fell to those who controlled the 
most force, could thereby raid most effectively, and ultimately 
get the richest It was with this new power situation, based on 
the ancient Afncan tradition of kingship, and the wealth pro- 
duced by the slave trade, that the new empires of the Ashanti, 
Yoruba, Dahomey and of the Kongo were enlarged, and on 
which their new export economy was being erected The re- 
cords for Dahomey and Abcokuta and others show that every 
year the armies ot the kings scoured neighbourmg tribes m slave 
ra»ds 

Africans did not, of course, take to enslavement kindly But 
they did not perish under it as some other peoples have done 
Thej had slavery institutions that thev knew, to a degree, they 
knew how to behave as slaves Certainly they knew how to sur- 
vive as slaves They were neither puzzled nor terrified by the 
mstitution Itself The Spanish had done their best to enslave the 
American Indians of the West Indies, the West Indians had a 
tieedom-or-nothmg attitude and seem to have lacked a cultural 
tradiuon of slavery So many of them died that Las Casas (who 
lived to rcgiet it bitterly) and many other leaders of New Spam 
sought the royal permission that ultimately led to wholesale im- 
portation of African slaves The African slaves fought it, and 
many escaped from it into the hills of Surmam (to form the 
present-dav tribes of ‘ Bush Negroes ’) and into Middle America. 
But die out they did not. 


Abohtwn of the Slave Trade 

The slave trade was accepted in all of Europe until late in the 
eighteenth century - even bv those who disapproved of it on 
moral grounds There were mdividuals and small associations 
who talked and moved against it But it was not until the first 
decade of the nmctecntli century that the force n favour of 
abolition of slavery, and certainly abolition of the slave trade, 
had won out. The ethics - and the growing industrialism - of 
Europeans ultimately would not allow them to carry on with 
slaving. The Church had been against slavery from early times, 
but in many periods had done nothmg about it. Priests m Spain, 
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for example, put the responsibihty for the welfare of the West 
Indians squarely on Queen Isabella’s soul - it was not her fault, 
poor mortal, that she had absolutely no control over what was 
going on m the New World. The voices of men like William 
Wilberforcc, the archetype of the anti-slavery reformers, be- 
came louder and louder. Th^‘ demands of machine industi laliza- 
tion that made a mockery of the by-now traditional types of 
slavery pother degrading types of servility were perhaps yet to 
be invented; found more and more spokesmen. Ultimately all 
of these forces working together biought about the abolition of 
the slave trad, from the western coast ot Africa. The East Africa 
trade went on some w hat longer - probably well mto the twentieth 
century. 

Slavciy - still ol the benign, domestic sert - lingered in Africa 
Itself The status ‘slave’ became illegal in Nigeria only in the 
1930* , although the sla\ c irade^ had been quite effectively slopped 
internally by about 1908 and had been illegal fiom the time 
Nigetia was founded in 1900 There are, however, even today 
constantly to be heard on the lips of Africans, rumouis that 
so-and-so is a slave and chirgcs that there are rtill people who 
steal ehildi en to sell into slavery . It has become, in all probability, 
a bogeyman. But it is a bogeyman with a long history. 


The Explorers 

In a situation of slave raiding, it is not possible to maintain a 
stable goveinmcnt or to create sciiuiry ior a popul ition In 
Africa, the slave trade had so worked up the whole comment 
that by the middle of the nirctccnth century nobody trusted any- 
body. Kingdoms rose and fell at an ever-incrcasing rate. In many 
areas social chaos reigned. It was just such chaos, added to the 
stereotype of Africans that already existed in Europe because of 
the slave ttade and the fact that Europe had otherwise turned 
away fiom Africa to the supposed greater riches of America and 
tlic Last, that leinforeed the stereotype. 

A century or so after the Portuguese had crawled southward 
along the edges of Africa, other European nations followed them. 
The Dutch, who had recently rid themselves of colonial status 
in Spam’s European empire, had by 1595 outfitted a navy and 
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were exploring the western coast of Afnca, carrying their dishke 
for Iberians with them. By the middle of the sixteenth century 
the dubious distinction of major carrier m the Atlantic slave 
trade had passed from the Portuguese to the Enghsh Sir John 
Hawkms is probably the man most often derided m this con- 
text - he was the ‘first* great slaver, and he had on his coat of 
arms a ‘moor in chains’. 

Ihe English also formed a senes of chartered companies to 
exploit Africa as they exploited India, the Americas and the 
other paits of the world into whieh they were expanding The 
firt Afriea company was formed by Eli7abcth in 158S It was 
not ^successful, another was formed in 1618 b> Janies I, and still 
another in 1631 by Charles I, which had as its impossible goal 
reaching Timbuktu bgr going up tlie Gambia In the twentieth 
etntury, when Britain was computmg the length of time she had 
been m Africa the date 16^ i was taken as base line beeause, 
at that time, they established a ‘permanent’ base on the 
Gambia 

The Danes were in Africa b> 1670 Danish power down the 
coast of Africa continued until about 1810, when their claims 
were sold to Great Britain for £ 10,000 At thdt lime they had 
three castles on the coast and probably a few treaties with the 
local chiefs Brandenburg (long before the unification of Ger- 
many in 1871I had nasits along tlie coast and claimed castles 
and ‘allies’ among treaty-bound chief rain» 

The castles along the w estein coast of Africa were fortresses 
built by the European powers, primarily as home stations for 
trading vessels and traders’ repi^scntatncs I hey w^re as often 
fortresses against hostile European pow 'rs as against hostile 
Africans 

The Dutch formed their first settlements at the Cape about 
tlie middle of the seventeenth century, and have been in South 
Africa ever since. There are, in fact, several Ainkaans myths 
that need exploding perhaps the most virulent on,, is that there 
was no one at the Cape on their arrival It is quite true that the 
Bantu peoples were commg south and had not reached the Cape 
when the Dutch arrived, although they seem to have been far- 
ther south than the Boers today claim But to sa> that the place 
was empty was to overlook a lot ol Bushmen and a very gieat 
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many Hottentots. Apologists for Afrikaner policy sometimes 
lambaste the United States* Indian policies and compare their 
Bantu policies favourably with them. Without in the least trying 
to whitewash or justify the American record in regard to the 
Indians^ it is still fair to pomt out that the real comparison lies 
not with the Bantu but with the Bushmen and Hottentots Be- 
tween bemg systematically exterminated and interbicedmg with 
the Dutch to form the present-day ‘coloured* population of 
South Africa, the Hottentots l>ave all but disappeared and the 
Bushmen are fast disappearmg. The Dutch were a pioneer 
people, of the same sort and at the same time as the pioncenng 
peoples of the Ameiican West. They met the Bantu coming south 
and fought some bloody wars with them The resulting problems, 
however, aic far different from any that American so-iety faced 
or faces. To insist on superficial similarities m ‘ race probkms * is 
only to becloud the issue 

Before 1815, major efforts to tame America and a constant, 
almost domestic, set of wars m Europe took so much of the 
energies of Europeans that there was little time left for Africa. 
Trading stations existed, but no Europeans went more than a 
few miles inland - the slave trade mland was carried on by Afri- 
cans - except the Dutch in South Africa 1 he only exception is 
the French in Senegal, which was a department of Fiance early 
m the nineteenth century 

The rest of the nineteenth century was taken up with the 
cessation of the slave trade and its replacement, at least m some 
degree, by trade in other goods such as palm products, and ulti- 
mately coffte, cocoa, tea and hemp Most important, this was 
the age of African exploration 

Throughout most of this period, there was little tendency 
beyond the intrepid explorers with their various motives (escape, 
trade and missionizmg) to penetrate Africa and colonize it Ex- 
ploration of the mtenor of Afiica began in the late eighteenth 
century with the founding in Europe of several societies for 
exploration, exploration was in many eases also underwritten 
by governments or bj' combinations ol merchants. There were 
a number of cogent masteries the source of the Nile, the source 
of the Niger and the location ol it^ course and its mouth. Most 
of the interior of Africa was a blank space on the map m an era 
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in which, more than ever before, blank spaces represented 
challenges. 

Late in the eighteenth century Mimgo Park set out to solve 
the problem of the Niger, Bruce had investigated the upper 
reaches of the Nile, and even Napoleon had outfitted expeditions 
to ‘solve* the Nile problem. Early in the nineteenth century, ex- 
peditions crossed the Sahara and discovered Lake Chad Clap- 
perton and the Landers had discovered the course and mouth of 
the Niger. Caille had visited Timbuktu m 1828. Baker, Speke 
and Burton finally discovered the sources of the Nile. 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the great German geo- 
grapher, Hemnch Barth (who, of all explorers, has left the most 
uselul ethnographic record), had done his travel m the interior 
of the SuJanic countries of Africa, while the great lakes in the 
east were being discovered by Burton and Speke. 

The greatest explorer of all - at least, he has become so to 
people of the modern West - was David Livingstone, viho cross- 
ed and recrossed tlic continent, and whose fabulous moral and 
physical strength, and whose missionary zeal and works tend to 
ovei shadow the fact that he was a fugitive from the rigours of 
social life in his native Scotland 

In the last tliird of the century, ihe era of picturesque explora- 
tion gave way to largo numbers of local and more thorough 
exflorations on the one hand, and to great and even vulgar 
showmen like Henry Morton Stanley on the other. Stanley him- 
self was such an unpleasant person that it is difiicult to be honest 
enough to give him credit for the vast explorations along the 
Congo that he did in fact achieve His associations with Kmg 
Leopold of Belgium were of so morally questionable a nature as 
to make it difficult to remember that he ^^as enough of a man to 
win the admiration of David Livingstone - no easy task 

Missionaries too must not be fot gotten Portuguese mission- 
aries were only a few years behmd the explorers of the coastal 
lands Their stations at the mouth of the Congo and in Bemn in 
the seventeenth century sent young men back to Portugual to be 
educated Portugal and Benin exchanged ambassadors at this 
time, and many of the Bmi became Catholic. When Portugal 
dropped Afnca, however, she also dropped her nussionary 
activity there. 
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It was not until about 1850 that mission activity outside of 
South Africa took place on any great scale. Livingstone himself 
was a missionary. Then, touch and go, small representations of 
various sects worked here and there until the end of the nine- 
teenth century. The twentieth century, following on the course 
of colonial empire in Africa, saw an increasingly large missionary 
factor throughout the continent until, by 1945, they had become 
one of the dominant political forces. 


The Scramble for Africa 

In 1884 there were little more than a few trading stations along 
the coasts of Africa, missionaries spreading out from them, and 
explorers ijccking to IMl in maps. The main European peoples 
interested in Africa during this period - to the extent that they 
were interested - were die French, the British, the Portuguese 
and the Germans. Soon after German unification, a tremendous 
colonial drive formed in that country. Had it not been that Ger- 
man explorers were so intrepid and kept killing themselves off, 
Germany might have had a larger stake in Africa earlier than 
she in fact had. 

It was the intensification of German activity and the entry of 
Belgium into Africa which created the catalyst leading to the 
colonial occupation of Africa by European countries. The term 
‘sphere of influence’ was first used of African interests. The 
Germans began to occupy parts of the coast that had been occu- 
pied previously by the Portuguese, the British and the French. 
The mercantile traders began to raise objections in their own 
parliaments and with their own governments. This period was 
preceded by several decades in which traders and settlers in 
places as far away as Fiji were badgering their governments to 
annex territories. Throughout, the British government refused 
to take on any more responsibilities. The Americans were more 
successful in their refusal, but demands were nevertheless made 
on them. French governments, because of their heavj,^ losses in 
the Franco-German War and the consequent need for an oudet 
for energies and .in assignment for existing organizations, were 
more amenable to such suggestions. Yet even they did not want 
to assume most of tlic responsibilities that ultimately they did. Do 
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not forget how mtich social energy a colonial empire takes to run. 

The Germans^ after their umfication, began to look for outlets. 
They had a lot of idle people and an orgamzation that needed 
something to do. After Waterloo, the same factors began to 
affect the Bntish, but not with the same force. It was at the same 
time - the middle nmetcenth century - that Europe became a 
market-dominated society. It is difficult for us to realize today 
that It was not until the first third of the nineteenth century that 
England became unequivocally a market-type society the need 
for all persons, m order to live, to sell one of the factors of pro- 
duction in the market. Always before that, people could stand 
out'ide the market or enter it only peripherally. It was with the 
Com Laws and the Poor Laws and the Spcenhamland Act of 
1832 in England - laser on the continent - that people were 
pushed into the market. 

Something had to give. The organization was there. And the 
‘colonial areas* were there. The whole got involved in the inter- 
necine fusses among the European principalities (as it might 
best be put from an African point of view). 

When the Germans, a new nation, emerged on the African 
scene they weie 1 cared by the French, as well as by the British 
and all the others. When the Germans settled down and began 
to occupy tlie countries they claimed, everyone else began also 
to occupy their own stretches of territory. 

All the chessmen were now in place except the king The kmg 
turned out to be Leopold II of the Belgians. Leopold was just 
as ambitious as the rest, but had a small, contamed country in 
Europe which he could not expand. He tliereupon put his not 
mconsidtrablc personal fortune into African exploration with an 
eye to expansion of his realms in that area. In 1876 Leopold 
founded an orgamzation called the Africa 1 International Associ- 
ation. He tried to get national chapters formed in various coun- 
tries and to mamtam the international headquarters m Belgium. 
In fact, national headquarters were formed in the capitals of 
most European countries, the mternational headquarters, how- 
ever, never took hre and to the end remained no more than the 
Belgian chapter. Americans sent represenuiiives to the meetmgs 
of the various societies although they never formed a society 
themselves. 
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With the Germans occupying the position they did, and with 
Leopold wanting an outlet for his energies, his people, and his 
capital, a conference in Berlin was called by Kaiser Wilhelm I 
in 1884-5 The Berlin Conference did several things 11 regu- 
lated trade on the Congo and internationalized it It regulated 
trade on the Niger- Benue Perhaps most important of all for 
subsequent events, it laid down the rule that if a country was 
going to make a claim to territory, that territory had to be actu- 
ally occupied The result of this conference was that the occupa- 
tion of Africa - the so-called ‘scramble for Africa^ - began 

There followed a senes of bilateral treaties among various 
European countries dividmg up the coast, and strctchmg inland, 
I eopold got the others to agree that he could establish a free 
state in tb^ Congo Bi^in He was the king of both Belgium and 
the free state The Congo Free State did not belong to Belgium - 
It belonged to Leopold All of the money that went into it was 
his So was all that came out Stanley, in the hire of 1 eopold, 
pii weeded up the south bank of the Conpo signing treaties with 
the chiefs, he was all but paralleled b^ d Braz/a on the north 
side ol thw Congo signing similar treaties fur the French 

The British action m the scramble look place almost entirely 
m terms of tradmg conipanie** 1 he South Africa ( ( mpanv, the 
Central Afriei Compam , Uie Ro>al Niger Ce^mpan> and others 
T licse companies manned colonial governments and maini lined 
pruate armies long before the Biitish government lecame in- 
vol\*.d diieetls 

The French go\cinmcnt was miieli more directlj behind the 
activities of I renchmen From their position on the Ovt we they 
pushed nortli, and fum their position m Senegal rhev piessed 
eastwards, the two forces meeting in tlie vicinitj of I ake C had. 

Out of the sei amble the Gennans got ogo C amero 111 South- 
West Africi and rangan5ika-Ruanda-Lrundi 1 he Portuguese 
rcasseitedibcii lights '( Poitugue^ie G uiieT Angol i nd Mo/am- 
Lique The Briti h, tlu Po'*tugucsc aud the Germans were all 
fussing about Angola - the dweision m fa\our c'f Poiiugal ('but 
perhaps with the connivance of some of the British fae cions who 
wished to avoid the re^pi nsibilities of empire) was made by 
President Grant 

Ihe Congo Free State wa> It ft, in Leopold s will, to Belgium. 
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So did it become the Belgian Congo. Cecil Rhodes dreamed of a 
railroad and British domination from the Cape to Cairo. The 
accompanying maps show the positions of European nations m 
1884, 1885 and 1914. The face of the African map was changed 
overnight. The face of Africa was, however, to take longer. 

Important actions m the First World War were fought m 
Africa, when Germany lost her hold. Then Africa settled down 
to being forgotten again - until after the Second World War. 
The quietude of colonialism wa upon her. 

Although Africa had full the impact of Europe for centuries, 
it was not until after the First World War that so-callcd ‘ com- 
petent’ administration was established over all of the areas of 
Africa. Northern Nigeria’s middle belt did not have a stable 
administration until about 1918 - Afiicans before tliat tunc 
had been widely influenced by Europe, but in most areas that 
influence was matenal and superficial until the 1920s. At the 
same time, there were to be found along the coast and m South 
Africa situations in which third, fouith and even fifth generations 
of Christianized, educated Africans were to be found. The 
tremendous range is still there. 

With the scramble for Africa, the African populations became 
what might be called ‘frozen*. Migrator>" movements did not 
cease, but did slow to a crawl. And all Africa was gripped in the 
vice of false stab^ity which is the earmark of every successful 
colony. Boundaries were established, chiefs were appointed, and 
‘responsible* leadership was ensconced in foreign-dom mated 
political systems. 

And for the next decades, it looked to haropcans a^ if ‘tradi- 
tional * Africa was slow, unchangmg, eternal and, indeed, sleep- 
ing. Africa had been effectively darkened 
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When the colonial regimes slowed down the movement of 
ptoples m Afnca (for all that individual mobility eventually in- 
creased), an illusion of fixedness and stability was created. Colo- 
nial administrations at least the early ones - were under the 
illusion that African societies tended to be mutually exclusive, 
when in fact many ol them lan together and intermixed. The 
gesture of intcrdigitation is the one Africans use to discuss this 
intermixture of culturally diflfercntiated peoples Moreover, early 
scholars as \^ell as early travelkrs made the assumption, more or 
less ovtrilv, that boundaries between peoples cither existed or 
could be created and that the various peoples of Africa could be 
put on a map that resembled a map of the nations of Europe. The 
result has been a long senes of tnbal maps of all or of parts of 
Africa Murdock, in his book Afnca * Its Peoples and Their Culture 
History y is the latest and by far the best. Yet all such maps suffer 
from the fact that they rcquiie the caitographer to draw lines on 
paper which do not necessarily correspond to natural or social 
divisions in leiicstnal space. This is not to say that tribal maps 
have no value, but only that their limitations are too often mis- 
understood or overlooked 

In order fully to understand the nature of the problem, it is 
necessary to look into the kind of unit that can be put on a tribal 
map of Africa In short, what is a tribe^ 

The word tribe, when applied to African peoples, certainly 
refers to something far different than does the same woid when 
it IS applied to North American Indians of the seventeenth cen- 
tury or to the Australian aborigines of the nineteenth century. 
Some African tribes are what have been described as village 
states, others are empires of several million people spiead over 
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hundreds of thousands of square miles. Some African tribes are 
language groups; some others are congeries of indefinite or in- 
discriminate groups that have been classified together under a 
term, usually pejorative, by their neighbours. Probably the clas- 
sic case is to be found in the Northern Territories of Ghana, 
where some of the so-called tribal names that were meticulously 
recorded by early administrators and students turn out to be no 
more than derisive terms for culture traits that have come from 
one direction or the other, while the peoples of the area refer to 
themselves by names that take their referents from local places 
and who, in fact, have scarcely any organized groups larger than 
the ordinary homesite or compound. 

Tribal maps are of very great use if we do not take their 
boundaries too seriously. Yet the pressuies on administrators 
and indeed on anthropologists to get the Africans ‘straightened 
out’ and ‘classified’ are tremendous. Colonial administrators 
treat a colony as if it were a cupboard. It is to be kept neat. Then 
things can be found, justice can be achieved, and one’s own life 
proceeds smoothly. The cupboard assumption has often led, as 
it did in the Belgian Congo and South Africa, to a system of 
passes in which Africans have to get written permission if they 
are to move outside their restricted tribal areas. They must carry 
papers to be presented on demand. Colonies are neatest if every- 
body can be foun^ in the right place. 

The anthropologists wanted the Africans straightened out for 
their own reasons. For better or for worse, they, being dedicated 
to the useful proposition that cultures arc to be considered as 
‘wholes’, carried their concern a step farther than it should have 
gone. Many of them - by no means all - figured that whole 
cultures took up space from which other groups were excluded. 
They explained and then disregarded the interdigitation; they 
disregarded foreign fishing villages set into the midst of farming 
communities. They disregarded nomads who crossed and re- 
crossed the territories of settled peoples. All were reduced to 
maps and, on most maps, all were given exclusive territories. 

The problem then was to get everybody in, and to get him 
into approximately the right place - cither to govern him or to 
study him. 

Anthropologists have gone farther. They have created not 
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merely tribal maps, but ‘ culture areas ’ and maps of them. In the 
United States, m the nmeteenth and twentieth centuries, 
American museums were organizing the loads of American 
Indian matcnal in their storehouses. 1 ‘hey discovered as a prin- 
ciple what they had already used as a working device that 
museum material - costumes, tools and art - was different from 
one geographical area to the next. They were able to create a num- 
ber of more or less discrete areas in which such material culture 
exhibited more similanties than differences: th^ Great Plains 
area, the Eastern woodlands, the Northwest Coast area and so 
on. North America was divided into ‘ culture areas * earlier than 
any other continent It provided the model. And, largely because 
the Indian cultures of Nortli America were, by the twentieth 
century^ what anthropologists call ‘memory cultures* - they are 
not practised m any significant degree - the spiead of the culture 
area concept to non-matcrial matters went unchallenged. The 
exigencies were those of museum exhibits all other ‘culture 
traits * were assumed to follow 

Amazmgly enough, it was not until the 1930s that Afnca came 
into die ken of a few American anthropologists Among the first 
- and ccrtamly the earliest to publish a systematic review of the 
culture areas of Africa which can still be used - was Melville J. 
Hcrskovits He performed the tremendous task of combing the 
reports of missionaries, traders and a few anthropologists such 
as the Seligmans and Labourct who had visited Africa. His 
task was to coordmate the culture traits and divide the conunent 
into culture areas of the sort thit were stylish at the time. 
Hcrskovits’s culture areas of Africa probably did the )ob as well 
as It can be done, certainly it was superior to earlier ones which 
he meticulously cites. A German ethnologist, Hermann Bau- 
mann, has suggested another set of ‘culture provmces’ of Africa 
w^hich are rather more numerous, and which do have some con- 
tradictions to the Herskovits system - and which are probably 
about as good. The pomt is not that one scholar is right and an- 
other wrong; it is rather that the uses to which 1 culture area 
approach can be put are extremely limited. 

Some aspects of culture undeniably go by area. Some culture 
traits are diffused from a centre and are found only m limited 
areas. Others are rejected m all but limited areas. The environ- 
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ment docs influence - and sometimes limit strmgently - the way 
people do thmgs. 

There are, however, just as many or even more aspects of life 
that do not go by area - or, il they do, the areas of different traits 
are not congruent It may be that they are not affected by the 
environment so directly, or at least that they are not affected by 
the same aspects of the environment It is, for example, possible 
to have almost any kind of political organization or any kmd of 
religious dogma in almost any geographical location It is true 
that some of the symbolic references in the religion or in the 
pohty will be drav^n from the local area Such is, however, very 
different from a form of agneukure that is affected by limit uions 
in rainfall 

The combination of clim'Uc, area andt^tcehnulogy ma} limit 
the size of the domestic group Yet it is usually true that a large 
number of types can occur withm a single area, and that the 
same types may be found in all areas Kinship > stems, my uhs - 
both may diffuse md therefore both m ly be represent ti\ t of an 
area On the other hand, some mythical themes 'ue of w ondwide 
distribution and kinship systems arc notorious foi the change 
they undergo at diffusion 

The weakness of cultui e area schemes is that except for maten- 
al cuiiure ^-uch as house type® or fioh trap foims, fer art styles, 
and for way s of g^iftmg a hv mg the same entries oi tur as descrip- 
tive of most or even all the culture ar^as Few ot the ire is of 
Africa in any scheme fail to exhibit both centralized ‘^na staieJess 
societies, few areas do not exhibit kinship systems and religions 
similar to those of most of the cthei areas 

Ihe question must be asked, then ^hat cav be mapped^ 
How many maps is it desirable to hat The eorollary ol such a 
question is Except for rau*'eums, are culture areas or eiilttiral 
provinces rtallv sensible? Ihe ansv-er is almost ceitainlv no 

In this chaptci, two m ips vtill be presented one lor language 
and one for ecological adjustment Both will be explained in 
some det ul Although rt styles will be discussed at some length 
in the next chapter no map will be attempted for the simple 
reason that auihoiiiies disagiee with vehemence about which 
aspects of ait '^lyle arc to be defimuve in di awing the boundary 
lines 1 herclore, no two of tliem look much alike It would be 
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possible either to opt for one of the existing ones or to create 
a new one. Neither course would face the issue, which is that 
every culture trait or every stylisuc element iii Africa can be 
mapped. And when it is done, the meaning may not be very 
sigmficant. 

1 he L artffuages of Africa 

African languages have sometimes^ in the past, been said to be 
so sunple that they coniam vocabularies of only a feu hundred 
words or so difficult as to be unlcarnablc by ordmary Huropeans 
or Americans. Obviously, both statements are false. Airican 
languages arc highly developed and line instruments they arc 
as cxpicssive and as expandable as their speakers care to make 
them It is tiue that some African languages contain consonantal 
sounds not elsewhere found the four clicks of the Busliman 
languages, that have been taken over by some of the sunouneling 
Bantu, arc probablj the most lamou«-. 1 he double consonants of 
the west coast languages - gb, pnmoiinccd by relctising ^ and b 
at tiic same time, is a ease in point - arc also to be noted. African 
vowel s> Stems tend to be simple compared to those of Indo> 
European languages such as French and English. 

Maii\ African languages are tonal - a fact that scares ( ll many 
poieniidl European speakers who arc preeonvineed that tone is 
difficult and who hence lefuse to sing Such p^vipk may be 
assured that th< > it they lose tluir anicut-l 'opic and try, 
karn to speak African languages Spc.ake’-s of Tndo luiupean 
languages c.'in kain i lost African language with so m what 
greater ».asc than the^ can learn a language like Arabic oi ( hintse, 
or c,\en oDv likw Jlungajian On the other hand, ihev ?re not to 
confuse a kiio\ leelgw »u k chen SvvJiih oi trader llau>a wiui 
knowing an *\frican language. 

There aie man5 languages in Africa Eight hundicii is the 
classic number, but Jo eph Gi enbeig, who is the loumost 
Ameiuan auihorit^ on ilies inuicrs considers at tli actual 
number is probably e jmidcnblv greatci. Ihc problem should 
be familiar to us in ih^ same wa^ that w ^ had piobkm’' m ditter- 
entiating men from pre-men, inJ ihv r^ces of men from one 
another, so it is difficult to ihsiinguish one language from 
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another. The divisions in nature are not always precise - there must 
be man-made criteria added to make sensible classifications. By 
a trick of definition, it would be possible to make the number of 
African languages come out to almost any number that is re- 
quired. This situation may be made quite precise within the next 
few years, as linguists study interintelligibility of languages. To 
date, however, such studies are in their infancy - and in Africa 
they have scarcely been begun. 

The vicissitudes of the classification of African ]^guages can 
be traced back to 1810. Every few years a basic change has had 
to be made in the classification, following upon better informa- 
tion. Such is still the case. Greenberg in America and A. N. 
Tucker in Britain find it constantly necessary to revise their 
classifications as morc^d more information becomes available 
to them. Greenberg’s latest classification - and the information 
is now becoming good enough that the changes become less dire 
with each renewal - contains four major language groups, shown 
in the accompanying map. Far and away the largest of the langu- 
age groups, covering by far the largest geographical area of the 
continent, is the group that Greenberg calls the Niger-Congo 
family and divides into seven subfamilies. One of these subfami- 
lies is the well-known Bantu. Bantu languages cover most of 
central and southern Africa - but all arc closely related to one 
another, reflecting the fact that it has been only in recent cen- 
turies that the Bantu peoples have spread into the forest regions 
and down the eastern and southern highlands. 

The second large family is called Sudanic. It includes the 
languages spoken by the Nilotes, as well as many spoken in the 
western Sudan and the area of the middle Niger River. 

The Afro-Asian group of languages is related to the Semitic 
group - indeed, Greenberg considers Semitic a subfamily or 
branch of the Afro-Asian. This group includes ancient Egyptian, 
Berber, Cushitic and the various languages spoken today in the 
Horn of Africa, and some of tb^* languages spoken around Lake 
Chad, of which the most significant is Hausa. 

Finally, there are those languages spoken by Bushmen and 
Hottentots, and by a few remnant peoples in Tanganyika, which 
Greenberg classifies by their most obvious identifying characteri- 
stic as ‘click languages’. 
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Dialects of English are the native languages of populations m 
Liberia and Sierra Leone on the west coast, and dialects of Dutch 
- indeed, a new language called Afrikaans, which developed out 
of a systematic simplification of Dutch - developed m South 
Africa As any English speaker who tries to make sense of Kno 
(from the word Creole) m Sierra Leone, or any Dutch speaker 
who tries to cope with Afrikaans can vouch, there are today 
indigenous forms of Indo-European languages m Afnca. 

There is another map of African languages that it would be 
desirable to draw, but for which information is simply not 
available This is a usable map of the linguae francae of Africa 
In the first place, there are two important Em op tan languages 
that art ustd among Africans who cannot otherwise* communi- 
cate and which arc, as a matter of fact, tlie official languages of 
most African countries English and French There arc m addi- 
tion large areas centring on Tanganyika, Zanzibar and Kenya, 
but ovtrlapping into Uganda, the Congo and even into Mozam- 
bique, m which Suahili or a pidgin form of it 's a commonly used 
lingua franca Hausa, oi simplified forms of it is ustd throughout 
northtin Nigeria, up the Niger, md into Ghana^as well ^s over- 
lappmg into most of tht adjorning areas Btmba in Central 
Africa, Lmgala and Kongo m die Congo, and many others of 
less extensive distribution ate to be found 

The problemitif tht lingua franca can best be seen if w t take 
the east of Swahili Swahili is a Bantu language of the Niger- 
Congo familj whose vocabulaiy has been significantly afftticd 
by Arabic There art three main dialects of it, spoken in Zanzibar 
and along the eastern coast of Tanganyika It has been taken over 
in simplified form by all of the peoples of East Africa Those 
who speak Bantu languages tend to speak fairly decent Swahili, 
even as far away as L ganda On the other hand, those who speak 
Sudanic, Afro- Asian or Indo-European languages limit their 
vocabularies and certainly butch* i the grammar of Swahili into 
an almost unrecognizable foim Turopean sutlers m Kenya, for 
exaniplc, may few of them) speak exeellent Swahili, many more 
speak what is locally call* d * kit Jit n Swahili * So far as I can find, 
no study has even been m ide of the degice to which communica- 
tion can in fact be earned on in African linmdac francae 

The future of most Afiican languages is in doubt Swahili, 
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Hausa, Lingala, Bemba, Yoruba, Twi and many others will un- 
doubtedly be preserved I iteratures are grow mg in them But 
the languages of many of the smaller groups will )ust as surely 
disappear - just as certainly as tht vai lous dialects of the German- 
ic and Celtic languages have disappeared, and for the same 
reasons. 

Sidbststence Areas of Africa* 

Africa can also be divided, on criteria of geography and dominant 
subsistence practices, into a number of overlapping zones or 
bells Distinctions between herding and farming, and among 
types of animals herded or among types of staple crops giown, 
correlate rather more*wideh w th other cultural activities than 
perhaps any oilier single aspect of cultuic Subsistence activity 
shows a close corresponded ^ ivith the working habits of both 
sexes, with the size and compositum of work groups, with trade, 
with dici patterns, indeed even with museulatuie It is also true 
that subsistence patterns are those least changed b> the colonial 
experience 

The staple products, an i therefore diets, of Africa can be 
classified meaningfully by the source of food Ihere are a fwW 
remnant groups who still subsist on a foi aging economy the 
Pygmies arc primarily hunters and gatherers (aliliough trade 
with neighbouring tribes brings them vegetable food), so ate the 
Bushmen 1 he most important group of foragers are the fisher- 
men on the coasts and rivers Fishermen aie among tl*e few 
Afriems who do not show some elieiar> deficiencus, lhe> ii ually 
trade a part of their catch for one of the taicliv staples or else 
the w omt n of the group grow some giam c *• lubei s 

Afncm heideis are priiinnly vattlc herders, although the 
S iha^'a shelters a few peeiples who keep camels, and the Scien- 
gi ti plain and other aica in I ast Afriea are the home of pei plcS 
who keep large flocks of goats ''that animal being ah b t ubiqui- 
tous on the continent, howevci) Herdsmen s diets are tiiher a 
milk staple or (in a few parts of Fast Afnc«'' i diet in whien the 
majoi protein is a mixture of blood and sour milk Almost all 

* Another version ot this scctu n hds pc ired m niv irtick Afric'i Peoples uid 
Cultures in th*' i n vclopedta Amen an i 

r AO -F 
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herding peoples add starchy staples to their diets, either by har- 
vesting their own catch crops or, more commonly, through 
well-integrated methods of trade with settled agricultural 
peoples. 

By far die greatest number of Africans are farmers. They can 
be «iLnsibl> divided into three groups those m which gram crops 
are the major staple, those who grow root crops, and those who 
grow tree crops. Bananas arc the basis of the diet in a belt 
stretching wcstisard fiom the vicmity of Lake \iictona to the 
Atlantic. The gram changes from one area to another of the 
‘ grain belt ’ and there is a variety of root ciops, but these distmc- 
tioixs arc of somewhat minor importance when it is realized that 
Liberian rico farmers and Rhodesian mai/e farmers use very 
similai methods of cultivation, and the yam cultivators of Nigeria 
and the manioc farmers of the Congo would quickly be at home 
in one another’s work habits even though manioc takes much less 
work. 

Camd hcrdcis arc found throughout the inliabited Sahara 
and on the Saharan fringe, both north and south, as well as m 
the eastern Horn, The ‘catUc belt* of Africa runs from the 
Atlantic in Senegal, along the corridor betw een the forests and 
the deseii uirh only a few breaks, it turns south along the Nile 
and from Lake Victoria proceeds both eastward and southward 
and eventually swings back to the Atlantic m Angola, between 
the forests of the Congo and the Kalahari. In much of the area 
wlicie tattle aic of the greatest conct rn of East and South Africa, 
cattle nevLiiheless do nc't actuallv form the subsistence base, 
or provide the staple part of the diet, and these areas must be 
included in the ‘gram belt’, tlie staple be.ng maize or sorghum. 
Cattle do, however, form the basis of the morality and prestige 
activities of the men of the tribes of that area, and many pastoral- 
ists get gram m exchange for dairy products. 

There is a great deal written about the East African herdmg 
peoples, for example, who lap blood from the neck veins of their 
cattle, mix it with sour milk, and cat the mixture. Actual studies 
by food economists, dietiaans and geographers, however, have 
recently indicated that blood accounts for at most a few hundreds 
of calorics a week. Milk and butter are much more important, 
but some starchy staple enters the diet of almost all African 
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herdsmen. They seldom kill animals for meatj but do of course 
eat those they sacnfice. 

The gram belt of Africa forms a crescent, inside of and over- 
lappmg with the herding crescent There is another, smaller 
grain belt along the Meditetranean coast, m which the staple 
grains are barley and wheal - European grains South of the 
Sahara, however, the grams are of a different sort. Farmers from 
Senegal south through Liberia and mto the Ivory Coast grow 
an indigenous African variety or rice as their staple food. They 
grow it either as upland rice or sow it into patches which they 
have cleared out of the forest. Although rice has remained a 
staple in this area, much of the acreage has been put into Asian 
nee, uhich is considered even by Africans themselves to be 
superior. 

As one proceeds westward from Senegal, the gram changes to 
sorghum and millet. Still farther cast, in the southern Sudan 
and Ethiopia, the primary grains are elcusine, teff and fonio As 
one turns south, east of Lake Victoria, mairc and sorghum are 
the staples, there is some pearl millet m the southern Congo area, 
and in a fcvi others, but aside from diat^ maiz^ and sorghum 
form the staples all the way to the southern end of the continent 

Throughout the gram-producing areas of Africa the mode of 
agriculture and tlic nature of the diet are similar The chief 
agricultural impfemcnts are the hoe - short-handled in most 
places but long-handled in parts of Rhodesia and the C ongo - 
and the long knife called a matchet m western Africi and a panga 
m Swahili-speakmg areas. In some places the digging stick with 
or without a metal tip, is still to be found. The plough, pulled by 
oxen, IS foimd today m pans of eastern Africa In most places - 
but there arc, as usual, exceptions - the heavy work of clearing 
the land is done by men, who also prepare the fields for planting 
and may even do the planting The women then take over - if 
they have not indeed been doing the work already -- and take care 
of weeding and harvesting It is also tlie women who carry the 
grain back ^o the homestead or to the drying platforms It is 
stored m grananes which are made, m most areas, something like 
the houses but smaller and usually set up off the ground to give 
some protection from termites, rats and other pests. These 
granaries - and the food m them - are often the property of the 
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household head, but the food is just as often considered the pro- 
perty of the woman, who is obliged to feed her children from it 
as well as her husband who provided her with land and cleared 
it for her. 

Except for nee, which is cooked whole, gram in Africa is 
ground - traditionally by hand, on stone, today often by hand- 
operated nulls or even by power mills at the village centre - and 
cooked into porridge. A thick, malleable porridge is Africa’s 
bread. It provides most of the calorics of most African diets It 
IS eaten dipped into a sauce prepared of meat or vegetables or 
both. Oils and fits are plentiful - the particular one vanes with 
the part of the country from shea butter to palm oil to peanut oil 
to sesame oil and many otheis. They arc part of the sauce, not 
of the porridge. • 

A woman’s day is taken up with fanning, grmding the meal, 
cooking the porridge and the sauce. Yet most African women 
find time to attend markets, visit relatives and even sometimes 
to rest. 

Men’s work is more strenuous, more varied, and - like farmer’s 
work everywhere - seasonal. Dunng the time clearing land, 
African gram farmers may put out almost unbelievable amounts 
of work m a day. They have, moreover, to carry out the political 
and judicial affairs of the country, which m most African societies 
takes a lot of time on die part of many of the men. 

The subsistence area based on root crops forms a core m the 
Congo, with a long strip along the Guinea coast^. Crops arc yams, 
manioc, taro, sweet potatoes ana a tew other mmor root crops. 
None of these roots, it would appeal, is indigenous to Africa. 
The yam is Malaysian, and manioc is S'^uth American Root 
crops, as food, aic generally considered by Western dieticians 
to be inferior to grains, because they arc short of some of the 
essential vitamms and minerals. 1 heir culture puts a little more 
work on the men of the community, who must, m this shallow 
soil, make two-foot mounds m which to grow yams, or smaller 
ones in which to giow manioc or sweet potatoes. 

Roots are either cooked green or else dried and made mto a 
flour, then mashed or stewed mto porndge and eaten with sauces. 

There is also a relatively large* area m the Sahara where dates 
form a staple, and there is a large stretch across equatorial Africa 
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and a few spots on the west coast in which bananas arc the staple. 
These bananas are not the sweet bananas that Americans and 
Europeans cat for breakfast or dessert, but are plantains - scarcely 
sweet, much starchier, and of a less oily consistency. Plantains 
are cooked and, like the gram and the roots, made mto porridge. 

It IS important to note that not only food, but drink, follows 
these general areas. Again to oversimplify, herders drink honey 
beer - except those who are Muslims. Some make beer from 
traded grain Tn the gram belt, arguments rage about the virtues 
and faults of beer made with maize, sorghum and millet In the 
banana covmtry, bananas arc mashed and made mto beer 1 he 
root crop country is approximately the same as ihe oil palm 
country, where the staple beverage is palm wme. 

It IS important for Westerners to realize that Africans arc well 
fed. Although protein shortages exist in some areas and vitamin 
shortages m most areas, there is little gnawing hunger bellies 
are adequately full. Today, when one travels m Africa ont no- 
where finds the beggars or hangtrs-on that commonh suiround 
travellers m the Near East. What few beggars there arc seem to 
have resulted from urbanization and the impact o^ Wesitrn v/ays. 
Famines m Africa have, m tlic past, been severe. Bur thev have 
also been local, and with modern transportation, they can be 
ameliorated if not averted 

Yet Westerners who art thoroughly familiar with iht market 
economy and with the particular tensions and instcuntics it 
brings, would do well to remember that «fub«’istcnci economy 
also brings its own tensions one is totally dependent for one’s 
food during the next year on one’s own labours, and on the fruits 
of one’s fields, more or less ameliorated by dependence on kins- 
men. Droughts and floods, locusts and birds are personal enemies. 
Religious myth and ritual, like insecurity, centres around food 
production. Many Afrl^.ans arc, today, entering market economy 
and adjusting to new types of insecurities. But with most of 
them, subsistence is a major osvchic as well as practical problem, 
and in creating it one must work and must cooperate wath kms- 
men and with the forces of the gods. 
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All art can be said to have two sweeping cliaracteristics: it 
bodies a message willtin an idiom of communication^ and it 
m uses a sense of m5^stery - a feeling that it is more than it 
appears to the intellect to be, ‘Good’ art is that which^ no matter 
what its cultural origins or uscs^, can arouse this sense of mystery 
in many persons, from many cultures (although all are probably 
blind to the arts of some cultures and some ap^cs). 

In that sense, Africa has an extensive ‘good’ art. Its inelTable 
quality can be widely perceived, and it has taken its place in 
museums and in ilie collections of many art lovers. 

Yet art also bears a ‘message’ from artist to viewer. The 
message must be earned out within an idiom that, like language, 
can be broken down into a sort of grammar - the parts of sciilp- 
turc or the parts of music, analogous to (but probably more com- 
plex than) the parts of speech. In fact, it is impossible for an 
artist not to convey a message, whether his metier be measured 
realism and calls up the calm of a forest twilight or it be abstract, 
perhaps (but probably not) calling up associations as widely 
divergent as Rorschach tests. 

Art then may be valued either as a message-bearing comment 
or as mystery. It may in fact be valued f ir both of these things 
at once. Usually, however, it is not. Too often art apprcciators - 
those who prize the mystery for itself - object to the people who 
intcllectualize and put into words the messages that are con- 
veyed. On the other hand, anthropologists and others who use 
art to get at the temper of a culture (much as critics use it to get 
at the temper of an age or of a creative mind) usually denigrate 
the mere appreciator. Fullest comprehension implies both. 

The mystery of good art comes across cultural barriers. The 
message probably docs not. In order to appreciate the art fully, 
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something of the cultural background must be known to make 
the message clear. 


Artistic Comment 

Art IS of the essence in analysing culture because it supplies the 
media m which some of the most perceptive and oiiginal thinkers 
m any society communicate their experience. ITicrefore it is to 
the arts and «cicnces that we must first turn to know uhat the 
people of another culture ~ indeed^ of our own culture - may be 
thinking. It is, ultimately, not art that holds the mirror up to 
nature - it is social and natural science. In art, everything is 
simplified, stripped to its essentials; the mirror of art is a burning 
glass. 

Art then mcludes commmiication, comment and criticism. 
The message may be trite or propagandistic. The message may 
be extremely distasteful, u may also be obscure. Yet artists are 
thinking people which does not necessarily mean that they 
arc mtellectuali/ing people So are consumers and critics of art. 
They arc the people on the receiving end of communication. The 
critics translate for us, who may have less perceptive vision, what 
11 is that the artist is saying - the postulates that lie behind his 
message Artist^ may hate critics If they do, it ma> be because 
the critic was obtuse, but it may be because the cntiL was extra- 
ordmarily perceptive and the arast is unable to bear the bold 
statement of his message in an idiom and in a symbolism differ- 
ent from that which he himself gas c it, 

African art can be understood on three levels. It can be 
studied as form and technique In the second place, the puipose 
and the meaning - the aesthetics, indeed - of iIil ait must be 
garnered not merely from the artists but from the critics m the 
society. Finally, African art can be evaluated for its impact on 
Western (or some other) art - an impact that was, caihcst and 
stiongest, that of the mjsiery rather than that of the message. 


The Forms and Techniques of African Art 

The mam forms of African art that have become widely known 
outside of Africa are limited to sculpture and music. African 
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music is coming into its own as one of the world’s great musics 
that has several specific contributions to make. Undoubtedly the 
most dramatic of the special attributes is its polyrhythmic struc- 
ture. Polyrhythms are complex combinations of fairly simple but 
different rhythms, all played concurrently. Western music has 
the ‘classic’ situation of ‘two against three’ - the triplet played 
against two ‘full- value’ notes during the same time span. Rarely, 
in Western music, a third rhythm may be added. In African 
music, on the other hand, five such rhythms ar^ common, and 
as many as a dozen at a time have been recorded. 

Although African dancing has been for a long time one of the 
two favourite sights of tourists in Africa, few outsiders have 
been able to realize its full quality and artistic achievement. The 
point of African dancing in many parts of the continent, at least, 
is for various parts of the body each to accompany one of the 
rhjrthms in the orchestra so that the polyrhythms in the orches- 
tra are reproduced by the dancer’s body. The head moves in one 
rhythm, the shoulders in another; the arms in still a third, the 
trunk in anotlicr, and the feet in still another. Once the viewer 
has learned to sec and feel the polyrhythms in the dance as it 
reflects the music, he can appreciate that African dancing both 
demands great precision and allow s great freedom of expression 
to the dancers. African dancing is still a folk art; there have been 
a few attempts to produce it for tlic stage - notablv ihe Hallets 
Afncaincs of Guinea - but too often tlie European and American 
audiences have not been sufliciently sophisticated an i the 
individual dances cut too sliiirt to give the danceis sufficient play 
for their imagination and the variations that each dance lequircs 
if the rhythms are to be fully explored. 

In African literature the gre.it form is the dramatic tale. African 
tales have affected the literatures of many lands, pariicularly of 
the southern United States and the Caribbean aica, v'liere the 
so-called Brer Rabbit stories have become standard. C'.ollcctions 
of African folk talcs arc also quite common, e\en though they 
arc usually studied only by specialists. In all ol thv-sc manifesta- 
tions, however, the true quality of the ortrinal has been left be- 
hind in Africa. The mere tale on a page will produce little more 
than would the retelling of the plot of As You Like It in two 
paragraphs, with a moral tacked on at the end, fable-fashion. 
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These dramatic tales in Africa have a theatncal quality. They are 
told and acted out before audiences who panicipate in musical 
choruses and in spoken responses. The individual tale-tellers may 
be assisted by a dozen or more people who are costumed and 
‘cast* as m any other theatre art. The tale-teller also makes up 
songs^ centrmg around the situation of the tale^ he teaches the 
choruses of the songs to the audience and assures himself audi- 
ence response whenever he needs it. The stones of the tales ait 
well known Xhe achievement of the mdividual artist is to be 
found in the music and m the version of the tale and the wav he 
manipulates the dramatic elements in it to enlarge or point his 
moral The result is livmg theatre It cannot be overcnphj->ized 
that African folk-tales, written on half a sheet of papei in a 
Western language, los»e all but the so-callefl ‘plot* of the o’*igin il 
Tlie art is gone Again, it should be noted thit the dram nc i ilc 
demands of its pci formers compliance with i certain set of 
activities, and then encourages individuali7atiop and free 
expression 

Nevertheless, the best known of the African lals oitsidc cf 
Africa, IS sculpture It is to sculpture that most ittcntion i u be 
given here With a few notable exceptions, such as the soapstw»nc 
carvings of Sierra Leone, the iron sculpture to be found in a li w 
isolated places, and the ivones of Benin and the Congo, Afne m 
sculptors work either m green wood or in various alloys of 
copper, tin and zinc that hover around bronze and bias's 

African carvers work almost exclusively in green wood I lie 
carver must know a great deal about the qualities of diflettnt 
woods, so that they will not crack too much when dr> , although 
cracks appear in most pieces of African art - even in Africa, 1 t 
alone when they are subjected to the high and diy temreran s 
of American and European homes and museum^ 

Woodworking is done with an adze and is finished with a 
double-edged knife. In some parts of the continent, some sculp- 
tors use rough leaves as sandpaper The carvings may be painted 
with all sorts of mineral and vegetable colours (and toda> with 
imported colours), the most common bemg lampblack set by the 
sap of any of several trees 

Indigenous African sculpture falls mio three sorts one is the 
figurmc, which may vary from small and simple figures only a 
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few inches high, to elaborate carved house posts, stools or other 
functional forms. The figurines arc fundamentally adaptations 
from the tree trunk, with the heaviest weight at the bottom, pro- 
ceeding in columnar form. The next form is the mask. African 
masks are among the best known in the world and artistically are 
among the most satisfying. They come in three main shapes: 
those that are worn over the face, those worn on top of the head, 
and the ‘helmet ’-type masks which fit down over the head. The 
third form is decoration of various useful objects^ ranging from 
doors to spoons to bobbins. 

African bronzes are all cast by the lost-wax method. Each 
piece is tlicrefore unique. In this method, the technique is funda- 
mentally additive, rather than subtractive as it is in carving. 
Over a core of some ^brt - usually dried mud in the traditional 
forms - the sculptor models in wax whatever he wants to repro- 
duce in metal. When the core is thoroughly dry and the waxen 
model completely set, it is covered by several coats of the finest 
pottery slip clay available. The whole is then covered with coarser 
pottery clay, leaving spaces or passageways for the wax to run 
out. The trick in casting, then, comes from pouring the molten 
metal into the cast in such a way that the wax is melted and 
runs out, to be replaced by the metal in the desired form, avoiding 
air bubbles. 

It is commonly believed that African painting w'as not highly 
developed before contact witli the ^^cst, in spite of the fact that 
rock paintings several millemiia old ana some decoration on 
buildings has been reported from the earliest times. Modem 
African art, as we shall see, has a large lement of painting, and 
although much of that art is of tradition.’l import, it is common^ 
said that the techniques arc almost wholly those of the West. 


The History of African Art 

Except for Egypt tlie earliest sculpuire that we know to be un- 
equivocally African comes from the culture, around 200 
B.C., in the sub-Saharan Sudan area. The distribution of Nok 
sculpture runs from northern Nigeria (where it was first dis- 
covered in the course of tin-mining operations) to the east of Lake 
Chad and west to the great bend of the Niger and beyond. Nok 
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art, as we know it, is almost entirely a pottery or terracotta art. 
Working in terracotta, as in casting brass by the lost-wax 
method, the artist is working in an additive technique of sculp- 
ture in which he starts with a core and builds out. Nok art is done 
in fine pottery, excellently fired: hollow figures, three-quarter 
life size, in some cases. Such an art is technically very demanding. 
Nok culture is now represented by several score of examples - 
heads, limbs and some fumiture> there is not as yet a good record 
of it published in any one place. 

Among the finest pieces of mcasuredly naturalistic sculpture 
ever produced are the bronze heads of Ife in Nigeria, which date 
firom about the twelfth century a.d. Because they are in a mea- 
sured and classical naturalistic style, it was assumed when they 
were found, in the early twentieth centifry by Frobenius, the 
German ethnologist, folklorist and adventurer, that Africans 
could not have made them. Therefore, ‘obviously’ it was the 
Portuguese who did them. The fact that there was no technique 
of this sort known to the Portuguese or any odicr Europeans at 
this time was not allowed to intrude against the stereotype. 
Once carbon- 1 4 dates made the age fairly precise, it became 
necessary to admit that tliey could only have been done by 
Africans. 

Frobenius turned up a good many of these Tfe heads in terra- 
cotta and one in brass. The brass piece that he discovered he 
‘bought’ (in a manner of speaking) from the Oni, or king, of Ife. 
The British administrative officers on the spot refused him per- 
mission to export it. After considerable contretemps^ Frobenius 
returned the bronze, and some of the terracotta. In the 1940s, 
however, Leon Underwood, a well-known British sculptor, dis- 
covered tliat the head Frobenius had originally discovered was 
a sand casting, whereas all the other Ife heads were lost-wax 
castings. No African artists had ever done sand casting. The 
assumption is unavoidable cither that Frobenius had not re- 
turned the original or else that he was not the true discoverer, 
and discovered only the copy. The complete set, including the 
copy returned by Frobenius, is now in the possession of the Oni 
of Ife and housed in his small but magnificent museum. 

Another ancient art that deserves attention is that of Benin, 
some eighty miles east of Ife. Benin art flooded Great Britain, 
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and indeed die Western European museums, at the very end of 
the nineteenth century. At that time, 1897, the consolidation of 
European power in Africa was being carried on most furiously, 
with the colonial powers, in accordance with the Berlin Confer- 
ence, busily occupying the territories they had claimed. The 
Ashanti in the Gold Coast fought and held out for some years. 
The people of Benin - who call themselves Bini - also fought. 
The Bini had a form of religion in which a royally sponsored 
art, made by highly organized craft guilds, was a n^^jor compon- 
ent. The content of the religion embraced safety, salvation, fer- 
tility or increase^ sacrifice at altars played a major part. Ihc art 
was based on altarpiece heads of cast bronze, each of which had 
a place in the cap of the skull into which a carved elephant tusk 
could be inserted. The tusk swept back and up from the head. 
An altar might have more than a dozen such pieces, magnificently 
wrought and carefully preserved. The other major component 
of Benin art was the bronze plaques which were set into mud 
walls and pillars of the house. There arc a large number of such 
plaques known. Some are ol historical importance: smcc they 
show Portuguese in medieval European armour witli arquebuses 
and crossbows that we know from other sources, wc can reason- 
ably assume that they show as accurately those aspects of African 
culture to which wc have no other direct contemporary evidence. 

Benin is >^ell known for the fact tliat during its last years 
human sacrifices were performed in the most gross exaggerations. 
There were sacrifices made j'’*t before the capture of the city 
by the British ~ almost frenetically performed sacrifices aimed 
at staving off the cncioaching enemy. The first major work on 
the area and the art is called ‘ Benin, City vA Blood Only in later 
years was the precise symbolism of these sacrifices determined; 
the word ‘Benin’ was. in parts of Europe, synonymous with 
depravity at the turn of the century. Today, when these matters 
have been forgotten, there is a new, derivative, but hopeful art 
being made m Benin. The organization of guilds is still more or 
less intact, and it would seem that royal or governmental patron- 
age may lead to an efflorescence of art, in a new set of styles 
containing some traditional elements. 

* Bacon, R. II., Bemth City of Blood. London: Fdvvord Arnold, 1897* 
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The African art that is best known m the West and best re- 
presented in African museums stems from the nineteenth century 
- from the era jusi before the culture and ethnogcography of 
Africa were frozen m place by the colonial era T he art Irom that 
period has been divided by William Fagg of the British Museum 
mto three major areas the Sudan, the Guinea coast and the C on- 
go Most other books on the subject have selected a larger 
number ol areas like race, it i easiest left to the tliree major 
stereotypes, thus avoiding the contradictions of experts Trying 
to put the elements of style from the three areas into words inevi- 
tably erects a screen between the viewer and the artist 1 bus, the 
student of African art, or any other, must learn at the sime time 
that he makes the cla sifieations for scholarly purpose ^ to super- 
sede them for purpose s of direei commuhit ation Fht Sudamc 
art IS a quiet inward, smooth surface, rather intense sort of 
art Ihe C ongo protides a more fltmboyant, dcconted, exag- 
gerated extroverted (it has been called'' kind of art J lie Guinea 
coast lies stylistically as well as geographiealh between them 


Die Platt of Art in African Soacty 

Westerners lia\ e often in the past confused the cx imin ition of 
the place of art in society with the historical development of art 
rhe\ have been wont to seek for the origins of art i uher than 
to perceive its uses Origins and histones of individinl an s’Ales 
and forms can, ol cturst be usefully made, but ‘the origin of 
art’ IS loo amoiphoLis a question Sometimes religion is the as- 
signed ‘cause’, sometimes sonieimng else Art eaii no more have 
a cause or a sinde origin than can language Jjot as apes did 
not suddenly one morning awake to find themselves men, so art 
did not, one day, suddenly sprmg mto being from the fertile 
mmd of some prehistoric genius Art is a form of communication, 
and therefort it grows w ith culture and develops w ith the beast 
- and It has always been ^o 

The forms in African art are by and large associated with 
religion So is much of Western art and every other art This fact 
has led some art critics and some anthropologists to exaggerate 
the claims of religion for art It is quite true that many pieces of 
art have religious associations Of course Afhcan art has a 
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rdigious connotation - but the very same claim can be made for 
its havmg a political connotation or an economic one or a 
domestic one. 

Afncan masks are one of the most common art forms and are 
worn as part of a costume. In the court or the ntual, the sym- 
bolized forces of politics and religion can be made carnatc, so 
that the drama of justice or of m3rth can be re-enacted The myth 
is not assumed m most societies, as it is m our own, to be 
pseudo-histoncal and about the past. The myth iSarathcr used to 
explain - indeed, to commimicate - the here and now. Much 
Afncan masked drama is a remcamation of the basic mj ths of 
creation the power structure of the society, the m>ths of history 
and religion, and even the myths of settlement patterns One of 
the best ways to assuft the efficacy of the myth is to sancufv the 
object*? which Westerners call art. Then it is possible for tlie 
pnests, or the kmgs, or simply the public- to loin their human 
vitality to the mythical prmciplcs that arc tvmboli/cd. 

FigunncN are not ‘worshipped’. They may be used as sym- 
bols of forces, ideas, histoncal events, myths, which arc very 
real m society and held sacred That is a grave difference The 
‘heathen’ do not ‘bow down to wood and stone’. Neither are 
samts’ symbols in oar own society worshipped Rattier they 
stand for somethung important and liol>. Figurmcs can be con- 
secrated in that same sense, and foi the same purpose 

Giving livmg reality to the m>th thiough drama and art is the 
most vivid way of making p ipU iccognize ihcir dependence 
upon the myth and upon llie society whose members live more 
or less b> It. 

Sometimes, too, African art is for fui I would even sa> that 
some ‘ait* ma> be no more than playful decoration added to 
the basic ideas for producing something tliat is ‘needed*. Art 
supplies a ‘need’ that is felt or expressed. It is art, in one sense, 
if it IS decorated and goes beyond the mere need. Omitting taste 
(criticism wnthin a culture cannot omit taste but ''omprchension 
across cultures probably must), art is dc e »*ated, needed objects. 
The commumcation m it is greater if it is great art, so is the 
mysury But art for fun both supplies needs and is dccoiated. 
As with the Jefferson Memorial, the image draws attention to 
the pimeiple. 
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Art permeates African culture, which in turn permeates Afri- 
can art. Art is not set aside from ‘real life* - it cannot be among 
a people who do not make such distinctions. 


The Aesthetics of African Art 

It IS critics rather than artists who create aesthetics. Only in a 
hopelessly mtcllectualizing cuharc such as that of the modem 
West does the artist have to become his own aesthctician There- 
fore, for social sciences it is from the critics tliat the greatest 
knowledge is to be gained It ts the critics and the consumers of 
art who relate art to the rest of culture and therefore create data 
for social scientists 

The screen that comes between the iAet\er and the artist is 
the thing that has been intellcctuali7ed and nurtured among 
Westerners. Wc should be made a^\are of it I first expcii..nced 
the existence of the screen at an exhibition of Portugiic«'e art 
in London. The earliest piece in the shot\ was a fourtcentli- 
century crucifix about eighteen feet high, done m wood, magni- 
ficently displayed so that as one came in the door he w Oo hit by 
It. It was immediately evident that the ^-culpror had had abso- 
lutely no set of principles between him and the wood Ihcre it 
was - indeed, there he was, immersed in the idea 1 he commu- 
nication was immediate 

Around the corner in Cavendish Square, Epstein’s madonna 
was perclied high on a convent wall The Epstein intensity was, 
I now saw, of a completely different nature from the intensity 
achieved bv the unknown Pt.rtugucse artist of the fimrteenlh 
century Sir Jacob Epstein had to settle down and create an in- 
tellectual aesthetic In our era, it is nt ccssary for at lea t some 
people to mtellcctualizc the aesthetic to verbah/e all communi- 
cations first, even when the ultimate medium is not verbal For 
the Pottuguese artist, such intellectiialivation or verbalization 
was not necessary What he was saving about his belief and his 
convictions and his vision was a direct representation - almost a 
union between him and the wood. Epstein may ha\e achieved 
something greater, but he had not achieved that union 1 heir 
achievements may, indeed, be all but incomparable, joined only 
by the word ‘art*. 
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It IS such diiect union that can be discerned, felt, in the 
greatest pieces of African art there is no mtellcctualized aesthetic 
or verbalized purpose between artist and art 

There ia, however, a screen of ‘aesthetic’ between a piece of 
art and the viewer, probably in all situations There is certainly 
such a ‘screen* between African art and the European - indeed, 
for most modem African - viewers Whatever disadvantage may 
be felt here can be turned to advantage if one completes the pro- 
cess - creates a full mtcllectualization so that the screen is known 
and hcxicc can be systematically disregarded Directness - or a 
reasonable substitute - can thus be achieved by the viewer as 
well as by the artist 

In order to appreciate the African aesthetic, then, we must 
first recognize a few points m our ovm Probably the most im- 
portant one to note is that even m the mid-twcntieth century, 
Americans have an unshakable conviction that ‘art* is something 
special - a little oft to the left cl lift Art is, we arc taught, a 
scpaiate world, it is done onl> b> special kinds ot people who are 
not very ‘practical* Such an opinion cannot be held by a people 
wh<j have no word for ‘ art and none foi ‘ society ’ or ‘ reality 
The aesthetics behind African art are seldom vtrbali/cd Any 
European critic or scientist v bo do< s so must realize the extent 
to which communication m I uropcan language waips the ongmal 
perception 

I here is, ior example, a great deal of discussion among stud- 
ents of African art about wheft r ^ riean sculpture is porrrai- 
tuie’, but mb comparativeh little sensible disfussion of what 
defmes ‘portiaiturc* It is a phony question Jhe use of small 
figurines m the Ivory Coast, for example, i as a pla^'e oi site into 
whieli the spiiits of departed ani^e^tors ein settle In ^^cstem 
portraiture the point is to capture the personality - we are told 
by our severest entic^ that we overvalue the eult of the persona- 
lity I ikeness, even the cariealure of individuility, is prized If 
you doubt that caricature is prized in tw( ntieih-eentary Western 
art, examine Graham Sutherland’s paintmg of Maugham or 
Epstein’s bust of Uie ninth duke of Marlbe •'ough, or almost any 
of the Sargent portraits It is the very mdividuahty that our 
religion, our culture - and, of cv>uise, our art - make us seek to 
recapture The Ivory Coasters are seeking somethmg quite 
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different when they make the figurines for shrines to contain the 
spirits of ancestors. They arc after a principle that lies behind 
both the religion and the kinship system. Strip the personality 
- and the principles of humanity> of ancestorhood^ remain. With 
us, it is the personality that must be kept, not the principle or the 
relationship. 

Getting at these ideas is difficult precisely because, among 
other reasons, the people we study do not look at such problems 
intellectually, Wc must find out what we require of art before it 
is possible to discover what somebody else requires of it. A 
background in traditional aesthetics doesn’t help much in that 
process. Honest examination of exotic art is only just beginning. 

One reason that some educated Africans do not like African 
art is not merely that it is associated wiffi tribalism and therefore 
‘backward’ and injurious to their cmionr propre\ rather it is that 
they have actually lost the culture which allows them to sec im- 
mediately the relevance of much of this art, to cathect it, at the 
same time that, for whatever reasons, they have not been inter- 
ested in developing a capacity to ‘appreciate* it through intel- 
lectualization as some Europeans can. I'hcy Have the same 
problems as the Europeans have in looking at it, without the 
motivation or the techniques for understanding it that have been 
drilled into cduc^cd Europeans. 

There have been very few attempts systcmatjcally to get at the 
aesthetics of African art. The most notable one is documented 
in a slim volume by Hans Himmelhebcr called Negerkimstler^ 
about the Atutu peoples of the Ivory Coast. Himmelhebet went 
into the area armed with first-rate interpreters, and with ques- 
tionnaires. He foxmd nineteen artists with whom he spent several 
months. He watched them work and he filled in his question- 
naires, In the book, written in German, one of the questions he 
reports that he asked was ‘when you are working, Jtihhn Sie 
noch SchopfungsfreudeV Q do you feel any joy in creation?’). The 
question was asked in French, interpreted into and answered in 
Atutu, recoraed again in French, and reported in German - yet 
Himmelheber is aware of the difficulty and says specifically that 
he thinks that his inteipretadons came through the buzz of 
language pretty well. The reaction he got was Good heavens, 
no - not that! ’ Artistic joy is something that all Atutu denied. 
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Himmelheber could not help being put ofT when Atutu artists 
claimed that they worked mainly for money. Himmelheber was 
a little sentimental here artists m our society do not expect to 
make a lot of money (neither do the Atutu), but they like to 
make a livmg at their art. They all do it for money, m one sense: 
yet we have a sneaking suspicion - left over from the nineteenth 
century and the Great Depression - that doing something for 
money is a sign of the prostitution of talent. 

African taste m art, like taste m art everywhere ^Ise, is created 
ultimately by the consumers. The second most important fime- 
ti )n in any art tradition is that of the critic We m Amenca have 
assumed that only the people who create have a God-given right 
to criticize. Americans dislike the notion of criticism - criticism 
IS tantamount to carping Wt have a special term, ‘constructive 
criticism’, under which we are allov^ed minimal expression of 
our critical capacities 

Everywhere there is an exchange of views between the artist 
and the cntic-consumer. Realization of this point makes us see 
that most of the comment about ‘preserving* African art is the 
grossest sentimentality Unices the art conforms to the cultural 
patterns and values - the views of the society and the ideas be- 
hmd the expressed views - it is meaningless. Thus, art is ‘ cheap- 
ened * by African workmen lor Europeans. The reason is simple* 
the onl> ‘feedback’ is that of the market place. There is a wide- 
spread and mistaken belief that only the bad taste of Europeans 
has spoiled African art that /'^fric. i art has gone to pot because 
of r uropcan curio trade, etc The real reason it has ‘ gone to pot* 
IS that the demands of the conoumers have changed. African art, 
obviously then, has no glorious future - 1 that future is measured 
solely by the ninctecnth-c.ntury tradition. But then neither do 
copies of the French iinprcs»!Jonists There a tremendous body 
of modern African art being produced. Much of it is plastic art, 
as the tradition of great African art would lead us to predict Such 
sculptors as Gregory Mukoba, such painters as S« Ihy Mvusi, are 
doing interesting, arresting work. Fheir ubject-matter is drawn 
from the world m which they live and tfiat world is modem 
Africa, not nmetcenth-century Africa. Their society ha*- fallen 
heir to European as well as African tools; to European as well as 
African ideas. They do not sculpt like traditional Africans any 
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more than Pollock painted like Whistler - and for the same 
reasons Like other Afneans of talent, no matter what their 
field, these artists arc pushed all out of proportion by demands 
made bv both Afneans and Europeans - mdeed, by two streams 
of evaluation and criticism 

For African artists to do ‘authentic* African art would be 
equivalent to the most distrejsmgly precious folklonng Folk 
song in our own society can be mide viable only when it is modi- 
fied and rccas;^ into the mid iwentieth century idiom of perform- 
ance Joan Baez is not ‘authentic’ m any sense save that she uses 
material that is traditional, bm uses it - and well - as a highly 
sophisticated performer Her relationship is with an audience, 
not with a ‘ folk ’ 

If there were no African artists we mi^nt dtery the ‘death of 
African art’ But the continent is full of them, as it is of writers 
and musicians As tserywhere else artists in Africa are ‘odd- 
balls’ Bverv where they aie spcciilists, given a different set of 
moral demands by the public Artists are specnl people that 
IS as true in African as in Western society African artists are 
trained toda> '^nd ihe> alwaj s have b< t n f he training m ly tal e 
a formal form as it does among the I\orv On''t tnbes in which 
an apprenticeship may last up to five yea»*s, during that time the 
apprentice is ma^ To copy the master s worl and live in tlie 
master s household In such a wa> style is handed on >ct in- 
dividual stales arc immediitely d stint^uishtblc tc the mined 
and awaie eye Today they aie trained in unnei^itie^ and ait 
schools as well as bv tr iditional means So are art sis every ^ lu rc 


Afitc m Art in tht Wts tin 11 arid 

Afnean art broke upon the Western v\oild in th earlv twentieth 
century, wh n it was di&covered by a few Fnglish irmy officers 
and a few 1 reneh painter General Pitt Rivers, Torday, Pieasso 
and L es Bauves were all involved in their various wavs It was a 
sort of general discovery m Trince, however, and la this day 
some of the finest collections are m Branew and it is easier to buy 
good African art in France than elsewhere (although the price 
may be highei) No one should jump to the idea that Picasso’s 
women who look two ways at once, or anything else about his 
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work> IS a copy of something he discovered m African art. There 
was little direct, stylistic iiifluence, although some can be dis- 
covered by latter-day cntics. Rather, what happened was that 
with the discovery of African and other exotic art, the way was 
discovered for breaking out of the confines that had been put on 
European art by tradition - perspeaive, measured naturalism 
and anti-mtellectual sentimentahty African figurmes could give 
the ‘modern’ artist courage to foreshorten, to emphasize by 
changes of scale, to adjust scale to message Lookup at African 
art made such artists sec what some of the earliei great painters 
had already known - El Greco stretches his human figures - tliat 
one secs passionately quite differently from the way one sees 
mensunstically To get inside the vision, it was necessary to get 
outside the inherited canons of art And African and other so- 
called ‘primitive’ art v/as one means of takmg such a journey. 

Yet, African art had been pre«‘ent in Europe for many years 
It had never really been looked at by artists before the late nine- 
teenth and tarly twentieth centuries It is, of eouise, a very old 
ait 

tor modern Westerners commg to African ait, it should be 
stressed th'^t American museums are full of good collections, but 
that looking at plastic art is no substitute for handling it - and 
unfortunately, museums cannot allow their specimens to be 
handled lactile sensations are as important in learning about 
African sculptures as are visual sensations It is easiest to learn 
if one can get it into one’s hands I he meniory of it, like the 
sensation of it, comes through the muscles and the sense of touch 
as well as through the ev es Dahomean brass sculpture is lactilcly 
sinevi y and tough and not at all delicate is it appears to the visual 
sense actually, of course, the combinatioi* tells f>nc gre n deal 
about Dahomean culture Some Afiiean wood carving is in 
heavy, earthbound wood, other is m wood so porous and so light 
as to stem almost spiritual To make such remarks is not so much 
to interpret African art (which ihcv do not) do to prepare one for 
the fact that there is more in it than the artists put tlicic and that 
the something more is derivative of the cultural image of the 
human condition. The more we know of the human condition, 
and the specific picture of it whiwh lies undelineatcd behind the 
pieces m question, the more the art can be made to mean 
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African art, like any other, must mean something to the artist 
and something else to the viewer or the critic. The anthropolo- 
gist tries his best to make the African artist’s view as palpable as 
possible to the European viewer, and such is a worthy intention. 
He is not, however, within his province if he claims that any 
other interpretation of it is wrong. Art is embodied vision. Afri- 
can art speaks both for the culture and for itself. Like all art, 
speaking for one human culture allows it, in some degree, to 
speak for aH 



10 African Families 


In the ordmarv course of reading the newspaper, it is possible to 
piek out every tew weeks an article that displays the \ ast Euro- 
pean and American ignorance about African families And, m- 
terestingly enough, these articles all sa^ the same thing, their 
content seldom \arie%, although the language and degree of 
derail vanes with the audience of the papers An article m the 
National 06 srrt cr T whose ludience is presumably educated con- 
s( rv itiv e and lastly w ell to-do) in July of 1962, serves as well as 
- but no better than - any other to make the point One of its 
headimes reads 

lobola* i\ Still Paid 

*ONL MAN> ONI WIFi^’ CK\ WOMTN 
or KHODLSIA AS A NEW ERA DAWNS 

Americans seem to have an inexhaustible interest in polygyny 
and in bridewealth - enough that the \ ast reaches of similarity 
betw een then owm family live and those of Africans tend to be 
almost forgotten In order to undei stand either that interest or 
the facts - and especially to untangle the two - it is neeessorv to 
follow the same procedure as tliat m thi last chapter wt must 
extminc some of the ideas ind praetices to which Ameneans are 
accustomed, and then somethmg about extrafamilial kinship 
groups about which modem ^icneins know next to nothmg 
fi( m first-hmd experience, wl lie looking at the family institu- 
tions of Africa and the values and ideas that trderhe them. 


hamilv Life 

Family life i<i a universal, it takes care of completely universal 
human requirements. Indeed, it is the only economical and 
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workable way of controlling and satisfying the most fundamental 
needs of the human animal: the need for secure and predictable 
social companionship, for food, for sexual expression and regula- 
tion, for reproduction, for teaching and training the yoxmg. 
Therefore, attitudes towards the human condition are found 
very close to the surface in the family philosophy, for although 
it is universal it is also subject to an amazingly wide variation. 

A family is based on the mammalian animal quality of human 
beings. A great deal of effort, energy, attention, imagery and im- 
agination must go into the perpetuation of the species, the con- 
trol of sexuality in order to avoid social chaos, and the bringing 
up of children to be ‘human’, however that may be culturally 
defined. These processes take, in all societies, a tremendous 
amount of time. 

It has often and correctly been said that the family image is at 
the foundation of the images of all social relationships. Whether 
we make the statements from a psychic or a social, a hislorical 
or an evolutionary point of view, it is incontrovertible. 

Kinship is, actually, a simple business. It springs out of the 
fact that a man marries a woman and they beget ^nd bear child- 
ren. These arc ‘the facts of life’. On such facts all sorts of changes 
can be rung; and only a few of the possible changes are not 
found institutionalized and v^alucd somewhere. Therefore it be- 
hooves us to look at African kinship practices m order to 
understand Africa and better understand ourselves. 

There arc two kinds of kinship. One is a relationship of 
descent; the otlicr is a relationship of sexuality. Each may occur 
in two modes; the direct mode and the shared mode. 

‘Male’ assumes the existence of female. ‘Child* assumes the 
existence of parent. Such are the direct mode relationships. But 
CO- wives assume a common and shared husband, with no direct 
‘organic’ relationship. Just so, siblings assume a common shared 
parent (perhaps more than one), with no direct ‘organic* rela- 
tionship no matter how many genes they may have in common. 
These arc indirect modes of kinship. 

Out of these differences, and the relationships which exhibit 
them, all kinship groups have to be built. The only building 
blocks there arc arc those of sexuality and descent, which English- 
speaking Westerners sec as the relationships of husband-wife, 
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mother-son, mother-daughter, father-son, father-daughter, 
brother-brother, sistcr-sister, brother-sister and co-spouse rela- 
tionships The blocks can be compounded into great edifices, 
nevertheless, the blocks themselves are of a very precise nature 
and number 

American families contam all the relationships exeept those of 
shared scxuahly African families, being polygynous, contain all 
the relationships familiar to Americans, plus that of co-wife to 
co-wift, and the ramified relationships of half-siUlmgs and of 
‘father s wifc-husband s child* 

Tn all cultures such kinship relationships must be given a more 
or less restricted content It is necessary to know what husbands 
are supposed to do, as husbands, and what wives nre supposed 
to do, a'i wives, v hit fathers are supposed to do, and what daugh- 
ters aic supposed to do Then, on the basis of these understand- 
ings, human beings can act more or less comfoitably as they m ike 
tbcir compromises between realilv and the ideal 

Ihe content of the mother-ehild rehtionship bears greater 
simihntj from one soeict} u the ne\t than does the father- child 
relationship 1 he brother-brother relationship can go all the 
wiy from the minimal eonteiit which Ameneins give it toda\, 
to the maximal vont^nl that some Afiiein pairihneal societies 
give It, where it is fundamental Iht, husband-wifi relationship, 
ind th 1 md )f content that it involv e can v »r> just as widely 
from the iii ixim il content that AniCne ins give it to the minimal 
content tint some Afiieui socie pve to i 

VUiat then, is pi l>g>n)? A marrie 1 min marries a second or 
third woman, and they produce children The content of each 
husband-wife relationship will be altered, the relationsh ps of 
thw CO wives and half-siblmys hive been added The difterence 
between monogamy and polygyny is contained in this it is pos- 
sible, ev en if it is not usual, to create a deeply intense relationship 
between husband and wife that probablv most men cannot enter 
mto with two women at once If the intense and unique quality 
in that relationship is what is most highly hied, then polygyny 
must be opposed But if somethmg else - say security of position 
and the road to children - is most highly valued, polygyny is not 
a contradiction Indeed, the added lelationship among co-wives 
may provide some of the very cultural content and psychic satis- 
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faction among adults which modern Americans try to cram solely 
into the husband-wife relationship. And it is no more fair to say 
that a rewarding husband-wife relationship cannot develop in 
polygyny than it is to say that intense community of interest 
among women cannot develop alongside monogamy. 

The birth rate in a polygynous situation is never higher than 
the birth rate in a monogamous situation. It is usually lower. A 
man may beget many more children in polygyny than in mono- 
gamy. A woman does not bear any more. We can cease to worry 
about the birth rate in polygyny, because the moment that cn- 
cnforced monogamy comes into the African situation, the birtli 
rate always soars (although monogamy is not the only factor - 
enforced monogamy is always accompanied by many other 
factors which change the way people live). African women do 
not, in their indigenous cultures, bear more than one child every 
two and a half or three years. They achieve this spacing by the 
only sure means - continence during the time they arc nursing 
a child. When the situation changes so as to favour monogamy, 
their inclination and opportumty to shun their husbands lor such 
a long period of time is usually reduced. In the indigenous cul- 
ture, polygyny gives security to both husbands and wives during 
the time when a mother withdraws from cohabitation with her 
husband during^ nursing period. The number of men m any 
society who can undergo such a long period of celibacy is small. 
If you are a wife in a polygynous society, would you rather have 
your husband at home with your co-wife or galavanting around 
the countryside? 

Americans think that the impossible thing to share is the hus- 
band. If American women would really look into their souls, 
they know that it is really the kitchen that they would refuse to 
share. And the wives of African i.»olygynists do not try. There are 
separate houses for each wife or fi»r each group of wives; there 
is also usually a separate sphere lor the husband. 

Obviously, to make polygyny work it is necessary constantly 
to re-create a situation in which the rewards and obligations 
among co-wives arc as neatly and precisely stated as arc the 
obligations and rules among parents and children, husbands and 
wives. There are some things that a co-wife must do to be a good 
co-wife. There are others that she must not do if she is to be a 
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good co-wife. If she does the one cheerfully and well and refrains 
from the other, she is by definition a good co-wife, whatever her 
husband’s other wives may do. 

If one examines divorces in Africa, one will find that some 
women leave their husbands not because they do not like their 
husbands but because they do not like their co-wives. Living in 
an impossible situation, whether that impossibility is created by 
husband or co-wife, leads in some societies and under some con- 
ditions to divorce. There are African women wh(^ divorce their 
husbands because they cannot stand their co-wivesj there are 
others who stay with impossible husbands because the co- wives 
are congenial. A good senior wife or mother-in-law may be as 
important in providing security, pleasant surroundings and a 
rewarding place for a^’oman to bring up her children as is her 
husband. 

If they have separate quarters and a pronounced code of be- 
haviour known to everybody, it is possible for co-wives not only 
to live next door, but to share their husband and even to become 
quite fond of one another. They have a great deal in common. 
The ideals of polygyny always are such that harmony among co- 
wives is possible. At the same lime, in many African languages, 
the word for co-wife springs from the same root as the wora for 
jealousy. The situation is fraught with difficulty - but arc not all 
family relationships fraught with difficulty; the husband-wife 
relationship in monogamy? The parent-child relationship every- 
where? The polygynous family »s more complex than the mono- 
gamous family, and there are certain difficulties built into it. But 
the rewards involved may be great: it is possible, in a polygynous 
family, to spread your regard, your love, and your dependence 
over a wider range of people. You don t put all your emotional 
eggs in one basket. For this reason alone it can be seen to have 
great rewards. A large group of people has tlie welfare of each 
member at heart. And in the worst of all possible situations, the 
very ntimbcr may dilute the hate pointed at each one. 

Women in polygyny have grave trouble only when the interests 
of their children are involved and when real or supposed slights 
from the father towards one set of children or the other affect the 
smooth running of the whole. A woman, as a co-wife, can learn 
to accept all sorts of real or fancied slights. The same woman, as 
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a mother, will have difficulty m acceptmg cither real or fancied 
sbghts to her children. Here is the source of the difficulty tension 
between my mother and tlie mothers of my half-siblmgs. 

Polygyny has nothing to do with the position of women m 
society. African women, by and large, have a lugh social position, 
legal rights, rehgious and pohtical responsibility, economic m- 
dependence. Where there are kings in sub>Saharan Africa, there 
are queen-motheis. At the basis of every secret cult of men, 
there are women the innermost secret of every religious club 
barred to women is the male’s ultimate dependence on women. 
Women are often excluded from rituals, but there are two things 
tliat initiation into religion and society involve mitiation into 
society IS a ritualized teaching to the novitiates that they embody, 
m themselves personally and m their relationships collectively, 
the moral force of society - the> arc themselves the gods (not 
God) and the sanctions. Initiation is also a ritualized teaching to 
the initiates that women must stand behind and support men. 
In the Ivory Coast, for example, initiation has two denouements* 
one when the boys fmd that the masked dancers who have re- 
presented the gods and the social forces sud Jcnly^ake the masks 
off and put them on the boys themselves, the other when the 
innermost hidden secret of the men’s religious societies is exposed 
to them - and tui^jns out to be a woman 

Women in Africa arc not, in short, a deprived group as they 
were in the nmeicenth-ecntury Western world African men 
ritualize rather than deny their basic dependence on women. 

The next myth that must be banished is that pol>g>ny has 
anything to do with the concupiscence of the male Polygyny 
IS a state into which most African men enter with a certain trepi- 
dation If you think that one wife can henpeck a husband, you 
should see what three in kague can do If co- wives live up to the 
ideals of the roles, even )ust barely, no man exists but is under 
greater strain and control than he would be if there were only 
one woman involved. 1 he man who has a strong senior wife is a 
fortunate individual, because she will lun the household and will 
stiaighten out the fusses among tlie co- wives. He will not have 
to bother. If he docs not have such a wife, two thuds of his 
energy goes into admimstration 
Men must treat their wives m accordance with the station of 
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the Wives - rot necessarily with absolute equality, unless the 
society dictates that theic stations are those of absolute equals 
The greater number of societies lay down quite precise obliga- 
tions on the part of the husband, but others insist that the 
obligation is to make the personal adjustments necessaiy to keep 
all the parties contented 

It is all but inevitable, in all probability, that poI>gynists have 
favourite wives It should never, however, show up m the way 
the husband carries out his obligations clothing liicm, feedmg 
them, giving them children Oecasionallv lomantic love enters 
mt( this situation I have seen an old Tiv chief with seventeen 
wives who loved them all, but loved one of them in the sense 
given that term b\ the troubadours and adapted by latter-day 
American marriage cohnsellors The senior Oxies had given him 
families and had comforted his >ears But unfortunately - and 
even he considered it unlortunate - he ‘fell in love’ with one of 
the younger ones It kept him from being a good family man, it 
1 ept him from being a good chief I judge ibat romantic love 
occuto m an Airiean familial situation about as commonly as it 
doe in a Furofcan or Amelia m e>ne Ihe difference is that 
WesK rners have i series of myths which mike them simulate ro- 
mmu love to see thtm over the time between initial attraction 
and tht regard that sensitive uid S( n^ible living together, breed- 
ing and grow mg together can fo ttr 1 he mj th makes it possible 
for Westerners to select iheir <:pouoCS cn sometmng besides ran- 
dom chtiiec - indeed, mder ili^V can ariangc diCir own 
marriages 

Old fashioned Africans select then sp uses by ‘giving in to 
their parents’ wishes’ But in most cases in which the patents’ 
wishes do not correspond with their own they elope Seldom 
do Africans make their children marry someone they wlo not 
hkc 

The other aspect of Afiican fainilv life that is most likely to be 
misunderstood is the institution of bridewealth I iitwlly, tlie 
European observers who went to Afnct ^aid that Africans 
bought their wives In a sense, that is truw It is not true that 
wives enter tlic market place or that they arc commercialized or 
anything of the sort It is easiest to explain by noting that part of 
the marriage contract m any society is that the wife gets certam 
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rights in the husband and he gets certain rights in her. The rights 
of each are the obligations of the other. 

Initially the husband has to make a bridewealth payment that 
is tantamount to posting a bond that he will carry out his obliga- 
tions, thus guarding his new wife’s rights. The analogy can be 
carried too far, because the nature of the bond and the purpose 
of the bridewealth changes, and ultimately us nature is in the 
sphere of legitimizing the children. But, m return for his ‘bond* 
and his obligations, the husband gets certam rights. 

To sum them up quickly, a man may get m his wife, domesue 
rights - the right to establish a domestic umt with her and to her 
domestic work and Time and care. He may get rights to her extra- 
domestic economic substance or labour, such was ihc case in the 
late nineteenth-century West, but is selddm so m Africa He gets 
sexual rights in her and obligations towards her. Finally, he may 
or may not get the right to filiate that woman’s children to his 
kinship group. In most African societies, uaditionall>, a man 
acquired such nghts in exchange for cattle or ceremonial cur- 
rency such as spears or pieces of iron, or else for service of the 
sort Jacob performed for his two wives, in the ^ok of Genesis. 
The difference between matnliny and patriliny can be summed 
up by determining whcthci it is common to transfer the rights 
to filiate the chiUiren. 

It IS these rights that the bridewealth purchases, tlicsc obliga- 
tions that It sjmbolizes If a woman ‘has cows on her back*, as 
the East African idiom has it, tlicn her children belong to the 
man and to the social group that paid the cows 1 his is a matter 
of legitimization. It is, indeed, a symbol of legitimization. 

If the marriage breaks up, the bndew calth must be returned, 
totally or in part. 

Polygyny does not necessarily mean that some men do not 
have wives, but only that men marry later than women. Polygyny 
must also be distinguished from concubmage. Concubmes are 
not wives, for all that in some places they have legal rights. In 
many societies there arc, besides concubinage, several ‘degrees* 
of marriage, and in some there is allowable sexual and other rela- 
tionships which may not be granted the status of full marriage. 
Indeed, m the Roman Repubhc there were two forms of marri- 
age - heiresses would not marry by the ntual that gave their 
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husbands control of their property^ but rather formed a recog- 
nized, common-law union in which this economic right was not 
transferred. There were, thus, two ‘types* of ‘marriage*: one 
involved the acquisition by the husband of all the rights; the 
other of only part of them. Many - probably most - African 
societies exhibit just such variation in the possible marriage 
arrangements. 

Rights in women are considered, in most African societies, to 
be heritable. If my father or my older brother dies, leaving a 
couple of wives, I may inherit his rights in those, not my mother. 
Smee all rights involve obligations, it would be more accurate 
to say that I inherit my father’s obligations to his wives. If the 
widow has several children and her children are members of her 
late husband’s kinship group, she has an important position 
within that kinship group, even though she is not a member of it. 
Her position in Ufe, indeed, may depend upon her children - 
thus underscoring the hard fate of a barren woman. Her natal 
group has little obligation to her after her initial marriage - ulti- 
mately none. As some Africans put it, ‘your wife of long-standing 
becomes yomr sister*. A woman’s status derives from her being 
a mother of lineage members. Therefore, it is only sensible for 
her to remarry into that group. And most widows are women of 
maturity (which may, of course, begin at twenty); they do not 
expect from a second marriage what they expect from a first 
- sometimes the second may be happier for that reason. 

The result is the institution inheritance of rights in widows. 
In one situation the widow is inherited as a wife; there is another, 
quite different, situation in which (to use the Old Testament 
term) the brother of the dead husband laiscs up seed, which is 
to say that the widow moves in as his ‘v^ifc*, but that the dead 
husband remains the legal father of any children that she bears. 
Such an arrangement is called the true levirate. The new husband 
acquires domestic and sexual rights in the widow; he does not 
acquire rights to filiate her children, which are rbought to be 
part of the ‘spiritual property’ of the dead husband. 

It is possible, in most African societies, . n a widow to decide 
not to remain with her deceased husband’s people. She therefore 
probably marries someone else and the bridewealth is adjusted. 

American and Western European society does not cope very 
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well With widows They arc an anomaly They occupy an mse- 
cure position, are to be pitied, particularly if they have children, 
they art not quite to bt trusted, although the divorcee has in the 
twentieth century taken over the role assigned to the widow m 
the nmeteenth African societies cope well with both divorcees 
and widows - getting them back into families quickly and simply. 
Lonclmcss is not an indigenous African problem 


Nonfamihal Siimhip Oioups 

In addition to families, there are other sorts of kmship groups m 
Africa based on a more limited range of relationships than are 
families Extended families can have only a certain si/c - after 
that, the members cannot know all their* kinsmen, or respond 
equally to them all Since the functions of the familv are usually 
associated largely with households, the household limit - cer- 
tainly the neifhboiiihood limit - is, in most cases, the cfftctive 
limit of the family But certain types of limiting kinship groups 
can gear their purposes lO other ends and stiU use kinship amity 
as the sanction for cairymg out the coopt ratioif ol the group 
and the achievement of its ends The descent groups cont iin fewer 
relationships, but can control much larger numbers of people. 

There are twq soits of descent groups patrilineal descent 
groups, which includes the father-son and father-daughter rela- 
tionships and the tluee sibling relationships The matrilineal 
descent group includes the mother-son and mother-daughter 
and the three sibling rel itionships 1 aeh of these, being limited 
m the w ay that they art and specificalK not being able to take 
care of the basic functions of beanng and reiimg children, can 
be brilliantly adapted to political and econo nii. ends 

Descent groups may contain scvtral million people and use 
the sanction of kinship obligations - ‘ blood is thicker tli in water’ 
- to reward their members and bind them to right’ courses of 
action These gioups can be called Imcages, some types are 
called "clans Ihe word "elan’ m the anthropological literature 
IS used broadly - it may cover any kinship gioup that is not a 
family, and even some extended families (the C hinese usu- 
ally called a ‘ clan * in English, is in fact a type of extended family), 
Umhneal descent groups are very widespread m Afnca and 
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were - indeed, still are - the basis for most of the exlrafamilial 
social organization. They form political groups, religious con- 
gregations, and even production and land-owning units. They 
arc still strong. They are strong among the educated as well as 
among the ‘bush’ people. They will continue to be strong. 

There is a favourite myth among anthropologists that the 
African family and the other kinship groups are breaking down. 
The unilineal descent groups - the uses to which they arc put - 
can be truly undermined by only one thing: that is a police 
system so effective that contractual obligations can be main- 
tained with as great security and loss responsibility than by 
kinship groups. In the absence of such a police system, there 
must be something else. And the African answer i« the efflores- 
cence of the descent group. The economic and legal sanction is 
to be found in kinship obligations. 

There arc some societies in Africa in which unilineal descent 
groups are not found, but such groups arc overwhelmingly pre- 
sent in many more. It is loyalty to the descent group, as well as 
to the family, that is under discussion when Africans talk about 
their obligations to ‘their’ people. 

In addition to the economic and political purposes that such 
groups can be made to serve, they are often central to religious 
ritual and belief. They are, moreover, often associated with the 
history and the view' of the cosmography. They are, in short, one 
w'ay in which the small world of the family can be tied to the 
greater world and ultimately to ’he supernatural. 

African children grow up in an intense situation of kinship 
and family. They continue throughout their lives to learn their 
family obligations and family histories. iVnd, perhaps most im- 
portantly, they Itam from a very early age to spri ad their regard, 
their rewards and their concern. 

Among the 'Fiv of t astern central Nigeria, for example, a child 
when he is about six months old is assigned to an older sister or 
brother, preferablv the same sex as the child; the olJcr becomes 
the nurse of the younger. For the next thre^' or four years - al- 
most until the younger child is ready to be..ome a nurse - they 
accompany their nurses everywhere. When they cry, the nurses 
take them to their mothers. When the nurses go out to play, the 
babies go with them. I'he bond between a child and his nurse 
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becomes an enduring bond. I have been many times introduced 
by old men to men just older who had been their nurses. Children 
learn a great deal about the culture from one another and especi- 
ally from their nurses. In our society^ children more and more 
learn from adults. 

Tiv children, as an example, are allowed to go any place, so 
long as they keep quiet. They can go into the most solemn court 
proceedings and sit down and itstcn. The moment one of them 
makes a noise, out they all go. Older children of eight or nine 
often get interested in court cases or political meetings. When 
their younger charges will not behave, they have to go away; 
therefore they are very adept in silencing the babies. There is 
nothing from which children are excluded, unless they misbe- 
have and intrude. As a result, they tend to be well-behaved 
children, aware from an early age of what goes on in adult cul- 
ture. The abrupt break such as Westerners know, between 
children’s culture and adult culture, is not to be found. 

African children get into their cultures early, and there are no 
abrupt shifts. After they are twelve or thirteen, and sometimes 
earlier, boys form groups that range the countr^ide, hunt and 
(where there are cattle and goats) tend the herds. Girls by this 
time arc more closely kept at home and are on the brink of 
marriage. ^ 

At marriage, the vast majority of girls shift homesteads. They 
leave the households in which they are daughters and join those 
in which they arc wives and in which they will become mothers. 
Men do not undergo this kind of change, but continue to live 
imbedded in a group of their own kinsmen. 

It is probably impossible for anyone who has never lived in a 
kinship-dominated society to realize the combination of security 
and bondedness that it implies. In discussion, Africans always 
emphasize the positive factors: a group of their own, on which 
they can depend totally and to which they owe allegiance, a group 
which transcends them and gives them position in society and in 
history - importance and status as well as physical necessities or 
even wealth. Nevertheless, they do, to some extent, chafe under 
the demands of their kinsmen. Until the present century, there 
was no ‘way out’ of the kinship situation. There was no place to 
go if one was exiled. The kinship sanction was sufficient to 
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control all of one’s behaviour. Modem Westerners would see such 
a fate in terms of the lack of individuality and freedom. Africans 
do not. Although today many of them do leave w’hen faced with 
choices in which they consider that they must give more than 
they get, few intend to stay away for good. 

Africans who felt it necessary to maintain their relationships 
within their kinship groups have discovered ways and means 
that have made them all but geniuses in personal relationships - 
at least it is so at a kinship level. The story is t»ld of a South 
African chief whose murder was attempted by his brotlier. The 
brother got out of prison several years later. The chief met him 
and welcomed him back to the fold of the kinship group. The 
balance between individuality and security is solved quite differ- 
ently in a kinship-dolhinated society from the way it is solved in 
a contract-dominated society. 

Parenthood is important everywhere. It is trebly so in a society 
in which rights to the most important parts of all aspects of life 
arc dependent upon kinship, and when most of one’s status de- 
rives from kinship factors. Only on the birth of a child does a 
woman become truly a kinsman in her husband’s group. Only on 
the birth of a child is a man assured of the ‘ immortality ’ of a posi- 
tion in tlic genealogy of his lineage, or even of security of esteem 
among the important people of his community. Only on the 
birth of a grandchild is a man in a position to be truly sure that 
his name and spirit will live in the history and genealogy of his 
people. This factor, combined wiili that other factor that is so 
true everywhere - that grandparenthood allows a perfect and re- 
warding position for summing up the meaning of the life cycle - 
makes grandparenthood enviable, and cldtrhood the finest estate. 

Many Africans express concern lest the kinship groups to 
which they are bound will wither and perish in the course of 
industrialization and mechanization of the new Africa. They are 
determined that, if possible, no such fate will befall them. It will 
be an interesting experiment. From it we may learn whether or 
not it is truly modern technology and th*. development of con- 
tract which destroys the ramified kinship system, or whether 
Western reasons for abandoning it were quite different from those 
they themselves use to explain tlieir distrust of all kinship groups 
save the nuclear family. 
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Polity and economy are of a piece - they can be separated only 
by the most rigorous ‘ scientific method*. The moment that pure 
economics turns to the realm that it calls ‘ the empirical’ - indeed, 
even before - the actions of governments must be taken into ac- 
count; political science is impossible without consideration of the 
means and institutions of production and distribution of our 
daily bread and annual income. 

Put into the very broadest scaU‘, human beings are animals 
and therefore they take up terrestrial space. Being animal, they 
must exploit that space foi their daily nutritional requirements 
in some way that is at Ica^t minimally prcJictablc.^Thc predicta- 
bility implies some minimal ‘political* older. These inseparable 
attributes of the human animal arc the starting place of what, in 
the old days, way called ‘political economy*. Political economy 
involves law and international relations; production, distribution 
and consumption. Put in another w^ay, it involves the specifically 
human forms of territoiialiiy and dominance. Biit, let it be re- 
peated, these factors arc never separable in the real world, but 
only in the world of science. 


Space and Territoriality 

The African view of terrestrial space tends (tlicre arc half a 
dozen exceptions) to be one based on the regulation of social re- 
lationships. The Western view of the same space is irrevocably 
based on exploitation. In order to understand the African idea 
more easily it is well first to etch the dominant outlines of the 
Western concept - one we scarcely know we hold. 

Land (terrestrial space) is a ‘thing’ that modem Westerners 
cut into pieces that they call parcels which they can then buy 
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and sell on the market. Such an activity is very rare among the 
societies of the world - it is recent in our own. Neighbourhoods 
arc the result^ in twentieA-century Western society, of the buy- 
ing and selling, renting and leasing of homesites. Local com- 
munities are, in fact, epiphenomena of the market.* Such was 
never the case in Africa. There a community was and is built 
fundamentally on relationship within social groups based on 
some principle other than ‘economics’; that community is set 
into space, by other than associations of ‘ownership’ as we 
recognize it, and exploits the space around it. 

Think about the map of the world that Westerners are taught. 
Maps - and you must file your deed when you buy land - are 
records of dstrally determined points and lines on the surface of 
the earth. These records are made by representing the grid 
which wc have imagined to cover the earth, according to a known 
scale, on a flat surface. Wc discovered that if a surveyor takes a 
sextant and ‘shoots the stars’, that place can be relocated on the 
map. We are the only people in the world who use seafar ing 
instruments to determine our position on the ground. 

After the position on the earth is astrally determined, measure- 
ments arc made of the plot by other surveyors’ instruments such 
as transits and plane tables. Tliesc measurements are also trans- 
lated to the paper. And it is whatever corresponds to the repre- 
sentation on the paper that you ‘own’. In this system, a piece 
of property is determined by its position in relation to the stars, 
not its location between North Salt Creek and Squaw Butte. 

I'hc Western map is, as a matter of fact, a strange kind of map. 
All the peoples of the world have maps of one sort or another - 
usually tlicy are not written, but the raw material is there for a 
‘map’. A view' or image of the terrestrial world. None save 
modern technical civilization have maps in which precision is 
so essential. There are a few peoples who divide up tlic world 
by natural boundaries such as rivers and hills. Most, how^cver, 
sec it in terms of social relations and the juxtaposi^^um of social 
groups. 


* This IS not Q wmphstu arpunicnt I do not mean to irnplv that there are not iion- 
maikei reasons for peoples’ decisions to miki tlie maiket choices th.n lead to com- 
munities, lor obviously there aic. The basic poun is, however, tiue, as status seekers, 
real estate brokers and mtegration leaders know. 
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In order to understand the way such peoples are associated 
with the land and with one another in terms of land, and hence 
the way the political power system and the economic system of 
exploitation work, it is first necessary to understand the way they 
see themselves in relation to the earth. 

African societies did not split land up into pieces at all. Here 
wc shall mention two methods by which an area can be made 
into a socially recognizable ‘map’. One of these is by a series of 
specific terreacrial points which aie given particular recognition 
and either economic or ritual meaning by the people concerned. 
The Plateau Tonga of Northern Rhodesia hook their social 
organization to the earth not by means of anything we would 
ourselves consider land tenure, but by means of a set of rain 
shrines, each of which is associated witlf surrounding villages, 
and each of which is specifically placed on the earth - possibly 
but rarely subject to move on ritual authority. Opportunity for 
individuals to move from one village to another is great, and one’s 
acceptance as a resident in a village automatically carries with it 
not only fealty to the shrine but a right to make a farm nearby 
on any land not farmed at the moment nor claimed as fallow by 
another resident. Tonga farms can be cultivated fiJr five or six 
years before tlic soil is exhausted. Tonga can be seen to have 
short-term ‘farm tenure’, as it were, in the village area near the 
shrine. , 

The Bedouin Arabs of Cyrenaica are another well-documcntcd 
example in which the tribal lands are attached to points - in this 
case to saints’ graves and wells. Many pastoral societies and 
most of those that practise shifting cultivation see tlic land in 
this sort of association with society. The pastoral Fulani, with 
their long, sweeping cycles of movement, and the slash-and- 
burn peoples of the Congo forests, with their relatively short 
moves, can all be included in this classification. 

In tlie other mode of connecting society to space, the social 
organization is conceived in terms ot pure space, and is only 
incidentally linked with the physical environment by vicissitudes 
of farming or other land uses for very short periods of lime. The 
Tiv of central Nigeria arc an example of a farming people who 
are characteristic of this type. They see geography in tlie same 
image as they see social organization. The idiom of descent and 
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genealogy provides not only the basis for lineage grouping, but 
also of territorial grouping. Every ‘minimal lineage* is associated 
witli a territory. This minimal lineage (two or three hundred 
males derived from a single ancestor, whose wives and daughters 
live with them) is located spatially beside another lineage of 
precisely the same sort - that is, from the brother of the ancestor 
of the first group. In reference to the father of the two apical 
ancestors of the two minimal lineages, they form an inclusive 
lineage, and their territories form a single spatial unit. This pro- 
cess continues backwards genealogically for several generations, 
until all Tiv are included; it continues spatially imtil the entirety 
of rivland - some two hundred miles in diameter - is seen as a 
lineage area, segmenting into increasingly smaller lineage areas. 

This ‘genealogical fiiap* of Tivland moves about the surface 
of the earth in sensitive response to the demands of individual 
farmers as those demands change from year to year. The ‘map* 
in terms of which Tiv see their land is a genealogical map, and its 
association with specific pieces of ground is of only very brief 
duration - a man or woman has precise rights to a farm during 
the time it is in cultivation, but once the farm returns to fallow, 
the rights lapse. However, a man always has rights in the ‘ gene- 
alogical map’ of his agnatic lineage, wherever that lineage may 
happen to be in space. These rights, which are part of his birtli- 
right, can never lapse. A mathematician friend has suggested to 
me that whereas the Western map, based on surveys, resembles 
geometry, the Tiv notions resemble topology, which has been 
described as ‘geometry on a rubber sheet*. The Western map is 
necessarily rigid and precise if the principle of contract is to 
work; the Tiv map is constantly changing both in reference to 
itself and in its correlation wath the earth, thus allowing the 
principle of kinship grouping to w^ork. For the Tiv, the position 
of a man’s farm varies from one crop rotation to the next, but 
neither his juxtaposition with his agnatic kinsmen nor his rights 
change in the least. Tiv, like Tonga, might be said to have ‘farm 
tenure* but they do not have ‘land tenure*. 

Thus, instead of seeing their maps primarily in terms of 
‘property*, Africans see something like a map in terms of social 
relationships in space. They emphasize the spatial aspects of 
their social groups and provide themselves with a social map, so 
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that they are left free to question the ways in which they attach 
either social groups or individuals to exploitational rights in the 
earth. In the past they were usually imprecise, because group 
membership was the valued quality. Westerners, on the other 
hand, think about their map in terms of property and values, and 
see the social system which results as fundamentally a series of 
contracts and hence open to question. As a result, in any situation 
of change. Westerners question the social system that lies behind 
land usage, while Africans question the property ideas associated 
with the systems of land usage. 

This relative inability on the part of Westerners to question 
whether or not a land system is in fact a property system - that 
is, the assumption that it always is, even if land does not enter 
the market - has led to the continued life of a silly concept called 
‘communal ownership’. Now, in a technologically developed, 
contractually oriented society like Europe and America, com- 
mtmal ownership can and does exist. Tliat is to say, the com- 
mune, whatever its nature, can be viewed as a jural person. As 
a ‘corporation aggregate’, it is capable of ouning property under 
the law. The difficulty arises because this fiction has so often 
been used by Westerners to make sense out of African land 
systems. A more farcical situation is difficult to imagine. 

Sir Henry Maine pointed out long aro that in a community 
based on kinship, the land is an aspect of the group, but not the 
basis of grouping. Notions of ‘conmmnal o^sncrship^ manipu- 
lated by people who assume property and market as the basis of 
society, have made the land the basis of giouping in a system in 
which spatial extension and concomitant rights to exploit the 
environment are mere aspects of the social group. The indigen- 
ous basis of grouping is kinship in some parts of Africa, while in 
others it is a village community smiilar to those Maine studied 
in India and Europe. In no place in Africa did the basis of 
grouping depend indigenously on contract. 

Property, in the Western sense, and its resultant contractual 
relationships, are the fundamental basis of grouping in the 
Western type of national state. In a developed market economy, 
a land market emerges - with whatever agony to the people who 
must sec it to fruition. Therefore, as African societies become 
Western-type national states, as they come to have more fully 
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evolved market economics, the problem before them is how to 
preserve certain of their valued kinship groups. Their answer is 
the same as the one found by some of the more prosperous of 
American Indian tribes such as the Osage. They are turning 
their kinship groups into corporations aggregate before the law. 
This means that they can maintain at least some of the valued 
qualities of the kinship group at the same time that they are 
making themselves into corporations - sole or aggregate - which 
arc the units of ‘modern societies’, based on contract and on the 
market. 

The Osage, when they struck oil, turned their tribe into a 
liniiied corporation under the laws of the State of Oklahoma. 
The Yoruba people in the western region of Nigeria turned their 
extended-family comiJounds into landholding units before the 
law, under the ‘Communal I. and Rights (Vesting in Trustees) 
Law’ of 1958. 

This law, in brief, makes a matter of legal record the change 
in the nature of the Yoruba lineage group called the c6i, though 
it docs so in legal language uhich eschews mention of the ebL 
The chi in traditional terms was an agnatic descent group which 
shared a common residence, livery quarter of every Yoruba 
town had several ebi^ and on some occasions an ebi could split 
into two or more ebi. This body of aenatic kinsmen, with their 
wives, also had an estate - a more or less precisely determinable 
area w'ithin which ihcy traditionally farmed, and which they 
protected from encroachment by others. Within the ebi^ the 
members farmed not in specific places which they considered 
their ow'n, but the group moved its farms about within the area 
so that tliey coufd remain as a unit to take advantage of die best 
soils and to control the system of fallownng. Nobody ‘owned* 
anything, but every member had a right to a farm sufficient to 
support his immediate dependents. These rights to a farm were 
inalienable. The ebi had a head and a council which ran the 
agricultural affairs of the ebi in a kind of committee 

This mode of spatial distribution and ctmeomirant exploitation 
of the environment left several things to be desired in the new 
society which has developed under colonialism. In the first 
place, it granted a man land rights only in so far as he was a part 
of a lineage. The moment he ceased to be an effective member 
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of his lineage, his land rights were forgone until he again became 
an effective member. Under modem conditions, Yoruba often 
want to remain members of their lineages, but also want to have 
land rights of a different sort. Sale of land was impossible in the 
old system because land was the spatial dimension of the ehi 
rather than a commodity which could be considered ‘property* 
and sold in the market, but sale of land became desirable when 
the economic system changed in such a way as to make such sales 
feasible. Immediately, a sort of pull or pressure was set up be- 
tween the ebi land unit and the individual. Either a man had to 
cease being an individual in the new system, or the ebi land unit, 
as an institution, had to go. 

‘The Communal Land Rights (Vesting in Trustees) Law’ is, 
then, a legal mechanism by means of whftrh this particular diffi- 
culty has been solved. European analysis of Yoruba land tenure 
has, from the beginning, classed the efr/’s spatial dimension as 
‘land owned in communal tenure’. I'hc ehi is certainly a com- 
munity of sorts, and since it was associated with land, the 
European notion of ‘tenure’ was automatically applied without 
question as to whether it fitted or not. Such an assumption had the 
result of turning the ebi^ in European eyes, into a corporation 
aggregate before the law. With this European analysis in terms 
of legal corporations, a subtle change was introduced. The Euro- 
peans, in the legal system they fostered, gave the ebi a legal 
reality which it formerly had not possessed. From being only a 
social group, it now became a legal entity. Yoruba were late in 
recognizing what had happened. But having recognized it, they 
and their legislators have seen in it a means of preserving the 
ebi as a social group fulfilling some of llic basic needs of what we 
would call social insurance and community centre at the same time 
that they have strengthened the institution of private property. 

'I'hus, in the indigenous system, the ebi did not ‘own’ land 
communally or any other way. In the modern system, the ebi of 
the Yoruba has been turned into a legal entity, before the laws 
of Nigeria, and can therefore ‘own’ land. ‘Communal land 
ownership’ assumes that the commune is, before the law, the 
same sort of unit as the individual. That idea has penetrated 
Yoruba cultural values and, indeed, communal land ownership 
under the law is actually taking place. 
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With changes in the economic use of land - that is, with 
‘economic development’ - the dimensions of society are neces- 
sarily affected. Land as a /actor of production assumes a greater 
role than it formerly had, compared with land as the dimension 
of society. 

Labour 

If land provides the fundamental dimensions of.socicty, work 
provides its gyroscope. If one’s work is changed, the balance of 
one’s life is changed in the pioccss. 

Until the development of the ‘economics of development’, 
economists viewed labour merely as one of the primary factors 
of production. And so it is, but it is more. People at work create 
not merely products; they also create a web of social relation- 
ships. They fraternize with one another in terms of quite specific 
sets of rules; each takes home to his family at least some residue 
of these relationships with his pay envelope. Indeed, all of life 
:s involved with one’s work habits. In addition to some of tlie 
most dominating of one’s social relationships, even such funda- 
mental aspects of life as how and when one sleeps, and what 
and when one eats, are infiucnccd by one’s work. The concept 
of the ‘labour supply’ is only one vay of looking at the social 
structure - a way limited by and to certain economic and political 
problems. 

During the Industrial Revolution in Europe and America, 
work with all its social ramifications underwent a profound 
change - it entered the market place. The dictum ‘He who docs 
not work does not cat’ became ‘He who does not sell his labour 
or his brains on the market docs not acquire the means to buy 
the wherewithal to support himself and his family.’ 

I, ike the Europeans in the days before the eighteenth century, 
Africans before the middle twentieth century did their work in 
groups, and by arrangements that were not fundamentally geared 
to tlie market. Traditional forms of labour in Afiica took place 
within the sphere of the family, the local government, the age-set 
and other such organizations. They specifically did not take 
place in the form of any organization set up to buy labour and 
the other factors of production on the market, in order to turn 
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out goods to be sold on the same market in which the labour was 
hired and the other factors acquired. 

Before the revolution of the mid twentieth century, the major 
part of the work done in Africa was done in carrying out one’s 
obligations within the fundamental family and kinship groups. 
The domestic economy was not severed from ‘the economy* in 
the way that has been the practice of our own society in our own 
age. People helped one another in their work for an approximate 
return in kinej. The men of a local community, however it may 
have been defined, got together to perform community work 
such as road and path construction and bridge building, clearing 
the market place or putting up a new shrine. The economy was 
thus no more differentiated from the local government than it 
was differentiated from the family. Par^of one’s duties as a 
citizen, to put it into modern terms, consisted in carrying out 
one’s portion of the work of the community. One of the favourite 
ways of getting sizable working groups together - and there are 
some jobs that must be done, in all societies, that take sizable 
working groups - was for members of an age-set to work to- 
gether. The age-set of a community in most African societies 
could furnish from twenty to one hundred men. Ae organiza- 
tion within the set was already established so that few or no new 
lines of authority based primarily on the job at hand and the 
purpose in mind hRd to be established. 

It is customary - and correct - to think that the African 
‘production unit’ is the family or kinship group. It is necessary, 
however, to recognize the more basic situation; that kinship 
groups are less specialized in traditional Africa than arc kinship 
groups in modern America. Production was and is done in family 
groups because subsistence production does not icquire any 
others. 

There have been, from so-called time immemorial, a few 
people in Africa who sold their labour on the market. To over- 
look this point would be to report falsely and - more serious - to 
deprive oneself of the most sensible explanation of why the 
Africans took to market labour with such alacrity when the op- 
portunity came for them to do so. Traders have existed through- 
out many parts of Africa for centuries. Although they often 
depended on slave labour, more often they were able to hire 
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labour. If they depended on sharing with their kinsmen rather 
than hirmg strangers^ their reasomng can be seen because there 
were no courts to adjudicate their rights. 

Thus, most Africans ‘always* knew that it was possible to hire 
themselves out, and to sell their labour at a going market rare. 
However, only an infmitesimal proportion of them ever did so. 
By and large, their work, like their land and like the other factors 
of production, and indeed hke the mode of distribution, was 
organized along non-market principles and not for4)urposes of 
increasing production or creatmg ‘economic growth*. 

In the West, and m the technologically advanced parts of 
modf m Africa, one still works for the sake of one's family, for 
the sake of one’s citizenship, as well as for the sake of one’s sanity. 
But in the West, and irf the new Africa, one works in a different 
social context that of the ‘firm*. The firm is a t5rpc of social 
organization put together on the basis of the prmciple of contract 
- a principle that was very little developed in most parts of Africa, 
even by the colonial governments who imposed it on their African 
colonics It has often been said, correctly enough that Africa, for 
all the fact that she was the home of great legal systems, never 
developed a reliable system of contract law The reason is that 
she never needed it. Law always follows social development, and 
contr tct-oricnted forms and rights and obligations had not yet 
taken a dominant enough place in society to mal c the law follow 
m *pitc of Itself. In a firm, thosr aspects of a contractual relation- 
ship which law vers call the ‘consideration’ arc of the essence. In 
short, through firms, people sell then labour With the establish- 
ment of this new type of organization, new u pcs of obligations 
and rights came into being m African socic^^v much as they had 
come into being m European societies scvcial centuries earlier. 
Obviously the> are not as painful to African society as they were 
to European society during the Tnd istrial Revolution because 
there is a model to go on - it would be a sad comment on us all if 
^or^e lesson had not been learned from the European experience. 

Peihap'i the most important point to be gaincrcd fi an our dis- 
cussion is that whereas Africans had alway. worked, like every- 
body else - and thev worked extremely hard, and still do - they 
have, as a result of the introduction of firms and of the spicad 
of the market to include the factors of production, become 
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‘labour’. The word labour in English means not merely work, it 
also means that sector of the population which sells its work. 
Some Africans became and are becoming labour, in this new 
sense, and with it they have taken on new identities and new 
obligations. 

In the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, those Euro- 
peans who brought capital and entrepreneurial experience to 
Africa in order to create a new economic milieu and make their 
marks in the expanding societies in which they lived came viith 
another and related idea. Africa, they reckoned, was a pool of 
‘cheap labour’. If they supplied their factors of production - 
capital and entrepreneurship - then the Africans would profit 
by providing those others, land and labour. They were so sure 
that their social system was superior to anything else in the 
world at the time, that even had they recognized that they were 
working unfathomable change (and some Europeans since the 
time of Robert Owen had recognized it), they would have con- 
sidered the game worth the candle. 

The more amazing thing is that Africans considered it worth 
the candle too. Although they did not see thc^‘gamc’ in these 
terms, what they did sec was a new and admittedly technologic- 
ally superior culture. No matter how repelled they may have 
been by some non-matcnal aspects of the culture, their attraction 
to its material Advantages overcame what repulsions they may 
have felt. 

What resulted was the institution of so-called ‘ labour migra- 
tion’. It became part of the life experience of most young men 
on the continent to leave home at the age of eighteen or so and 
to spend several years in the cities, or industrial complexes, or 
on the farms of the European settlers. The greater the density 
of European settlement or development, the higher the rate of 
African labour migration. What occurred w'as tlius a classical 
dual society. Africans did not participate fully in modern society 
lived by the Europeans; the Europeans did not participate fully 
in the society in which the Africans lived. This was no mere 
difference in class and culture. The society was a closed one for 
both groups. Tlic two sectors met in the market place: the market 
place into which the factors of production had inserted them- 
selves along with the products. 
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Much has been written, and many special pleas made^ on the 
subject of labour migration. Among them are the obvious facts 
that living conditions in- barracks and among groups composed 
solely of men were depressing or unhealthy or both; that the 
quality and standard of the agricultural work in the African 
villages and farms deteriorated badly; that morals were under- 
mined. Perhaps the most serious charge of all - and it is a true 
one - is that governments were enabled to hide unemployment 
problems and welfare problems by turfing workers back into 
what had become an outworn tribal system. In some cases, the 
tribal groups themselves overhauled their organizations to cope, 
in some degree, with this new situation. But these so-callcd 
‘transitional forms’ were not really satisfactory to anybody. 
Africans began to realize that life and labour could be made more 
pleasant than those they currently knew, and European firms 
began to realize that cheap labour was not cheap. 

The problem for both Africans and Europeans came to be: 
how can Africans be committed to a market system? To Euro- 
peans, the Africans appeared to be ‘target workers’. The stereo- 
type appeared of the man who would come, work until he had 
achieved the sum necessary to buy a bicycle (it was always a 
bicycle), and then would return home, until he wanted some- 
thing else. To Africans, the stereotype was a very different 
one: a man could not give up his loyalties to his tribal groups 
until he had the welfare that it provided him assured in some 
way - his kinship group was his insurance society, his old-age 
pension, his community. 

These problems still exist. They were inherited by new 
governments from colonial governments It will be illuminating 
to see what sort of compromise Africans 'rre willing to make be- 
tween the economy they are seeking to achieve and the social 
groups in which they get many of their major rewards. What form 
of government can best make the compromise? How, in fact, can 
society and economy be most happily wedded? 
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Just as land and labour lie behind all of production, so territorial 
distribution of people and the nature of the power relationships 
arc the givens on which the solutions to political problems are 
based. 

Africa did not learn politics only in the twentieth century any 
more than Africans learned to make a good living only in the 
twentieth century. African political sophistication at the local 
level IS such that even mayors of major American cities could 
take lessons both m chicanery and in effective welfare Lcainmg 
somethmg of the African idea of politics m the pciiod of the 
‘deep free/c* of colonialism, and before it, is necessary m order 
fully to aiiprcciatc African political problems in her post-war 
stales. 

Politics as a practical art deals with two vast subjects and or- 
ganizations, and It deals with them in two ways On the one 
hand it has to do witli internal problems law , and the comfort, 
protection and welfare of citizens On iht othtr hand it has to do 
with international relationships - between those inside and those 
outside. In citlicr of these spheres, the activities can be of two 
sorts - they can be violent or they can be non-violcnr It would 
seem that one of the major problems of civilization has been to 
get more and more political problems solved b> non-violcnt 
means rather than by violent ones It would also seem that there 
has been more success m achieving these aims internally or 
domestically than there has been m the international arena where 
the problems of power, equality, and indeed the vciv perception 
of the good society may be at odds. 

African ptilitics, like any other, must deal with these problems 
and It must do so in terms of geographical space, however that 
may be conceived. First, how did Africans mamtain law and 
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welfare among their peoples? Then, how did they maintain cul- 
tural integrity and keep other societies and peoples from over- 
running them? Again, in-order to discover traditional African 
answers to these problems, we must at the same time expose our 
own traditional ideas so that we can recognize those answers 
when wc find them. 

There were two basic types of indigenous political systems in 
Africa. One is familiar to Europeans and Americans because they 
too now utilize it and have done so for long enough that many 
of them seem to believe that it is synonymous with order and 
civilization. That is the political form called the ‘state*. A state 
is a bureaucracy organized specifically to carry out pohtical 
activities. The bureaucracy may or may not be based on some 
other kind of social groAp such as the family - that is to say, the 
criteria for achieving entrance into the bureaucracy may be al- 
most any that a society chooses. In a state there is an interlocked 
system of offices or positions that must be filled by officials. 
Authority is then made inherent m these interlocking positions, 
which both reinforce and act as a check on one another. In well- 
run states, the power system is the same thing as the authority 
system. In states in which such is not the case, the result is likely 
to be tyranny or chaos or both. 

The special bureaucracy called the state is not, however, the 
only organization capable of carrying out the pohtical require- 
ments of a society. Africa has had its share of glorious and effec- 
tive states. It has also had its share of stateless societies. 

A stateless society would seem almost a contradiction in terms 
to modern Westerners. In spite of the fact that through the Mid- 
dle Ages there were many such represented in Europe, it was 
these very stateless societies that the official of European coloni- 
alism were unable to understand and therefore very seriously mis- 
judged when they discovered them in Africa in the nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. ‘ States * arc conceptually simple, 
but organizationally complex. Non-states are the opposite and 
are hence difficult to conceive for those who understand only the 
concept of the state. 

Colonial powers confused the state, which is one form of 
political organization, with political organization itself. Occur- 
rences of this sort almost always happen when a people has found 
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a vast simplifying mechanism (in this case the state-like bureau- 
cracy) to take care of a vast number of the problems of life. No 
matter how complex states may be, they make life simpler for 
the people who live in them. Organizationally complex as it may 
be, civilization is nevertheless parsimonious in its use of social 
principles, and therefore the people who are used to the simplicity 
of civilization cannot immediately comprehend the complexity 
of smaller-scale societies. They failed to realize that there were 
ways other* than the state to achieve political aims. 


States 

Egyptian and Mcroiiic civilizations and the Sudanese kingdoms 
that were influenced by them were effective forms of the state 
based on a royalty which had deep religious duties as well as 
commanding position in tlic hierarchies of authority and power. 
But although some of these states - some are even called ‘em- 
pires* - lasted for several centuries, the problems that have been 
solved in various parts of the world by process of election, unen- 
cumbered royal succession and the like, as ^ way of passing 
authority from one generation to the next, remained fundament- 
ally unsolved. 

States of nineteenth-century West Africa, such as Ashanti, 
Dahomey, the Yoruba kingdoms, Benin and states of the Congo 
Basm such as the kingdoms of Kongo and Bushong, are well 
known and easy to understand, once the facts are revealed. The 
only serious barrier to direct understanding by modem Western- 
ers is that religion played a vital role in the political process, and 
the fact that political tasks as we have defined them above were 
not carried out wholly or solely by the state, but that some of 
them were assigned to other organizations, based on other orga- 
nizational principles, particularly to families, village communi- 
ties, age-sets and religious congregations. 

Jan Vansina, a Belgian anthropologist and historian now 
teaching in America, has made an enlightening comparison of the 
qualities of African kingdoms - and all the indigenous states of 
Africa were kingdoms of one sort or another. He accepts the 
recognized criteria of centralized authority, administrative 
machinery and judicial institutions, which assumes that terri- 
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tonal sovereignty, a specialized bureaucracy and the monopoly 
on the legal use of force are aspects of the African state 
Vansma’s most signal contribution is in makmg us realize 
that the idea ot centralized authority means no more than that 
tht state must have i recognized head from whom the authonty, 
an i presumably also the power, derives Beyond that require- 
ment, singularities are common Most of the political organiza- 
tions which have this kind of king, however, surround him with 
coimcils and with courts Almost all have mstitutioi^lized means 
to keep him from abusing his power Authority is usually dele- 
gated from the king thiough the so-called administrative machi- 
ne* y, or bureaucracy, to the heads of smaller territorial units, 
which arc provmces or principalities The association between 
the heads ol the provinces and the king may be ot many sorts, 
m some parts of Africa they are kinsmen, m others there is an 
almost feudal type of arrangement, and in still others there is an 
arrangement that would seem to amount to contract 

Afncan kings are divine kings This term was gi\ en a special 
meaning by the early anthropologist J G h rarer and his follow- 
ers Although in some African cases die classical ♦ype of the 
‘Divine King* has been considerably attenuated, in general the 
person of the king is sacred or else sacredness resides m the in- 
signias wluch are his so long as he is king The kmg is the physical 
symbol of the kmgdom, and therefore must be physically strong 
and sound The killing of old or ill kings when they were no 
longer suitable symbols for the vigorous wholeness ol the nation 
has been found m many mstanccs fwhethci. their execution was 
actually earned out or not is another problem), and the kingship 
was usually surrounded by taboos and re tncrtions, which some- 
times seem bizarre until their meamngs ire understood 

The king usually had his hands full merely being the symbol 
of the kmgdom, and its rchgious centre Delegation of authority 
usually amounted to delegation of almost all authority save reh- 
gious - and on a few occasions, even religious authority was 
delegated Kmgs, because of their spcaal positions in tl*e religi- 
ous system, had certam fundamental nghts which we would 
tend to think of in terms of sanctuary, ultimate judicial appeal 
and the like It was, however, up to their henchmen to carry out 
the trappings of justice, even when the king was the ultimate 
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symbol of justice. The heads of the provmces made laws^ and 
sometimes even waged war on their own. 

The ways in which authority might be divided up for delega- 
tion and redelegation varied vastly The lines of the delegated 
authority were also used in reverse order for the payment of 
tribute. 

In African kingdoms^ chiefs held whatever authority they held 
by reason of its delegation from the kmg. This delegation was 
admitted bx the chiefs^ no matter how powerful - power and 
authority may not always go hand in hand - and their association 
with the king uas piimarily in terms of a religious idiom In their 
provmces they were the chief sources of justice and law. They 
were also the chief raisers of tnbutc for their kinga 

Vansina ha^ found from two to five levels of delegation of 
authority within African kingdoms At e\ cry levels the chief was 
the delegate of the kmg to the people, and representative of the 
people to the kings - typically the chief must be acceptable to 
both In the central and southern Bantu kingdoms people could 
move about from one chiefship to another almost at w jll, and the 
chiefs ard headmen were in considtrable conupetition for sub- 
jects Movement, while not impossible, WaS much more icstnctcd 
in the kingdoms of the Guinea C oast, mainjv because local com- 
munities Were organized on a more consistent 1 inship piinciple 

Tribute passjtfd from the lower man to the higher man in this 
ladder of delegation, and in fact its presentation and aercptmce 
symb >li/cd the delegation A ling would not are^^pt a tribute 
from a man who was not, in his view, a legitimate chu f A chief 
would not give It to one who was not a reeogni/cd king I nhute 
was gencralh of small economic value, and sonietirjts was purely 
symbolic in that it had no economic value whatever 

All African kingdoms that Vansina investigated utilized some 
form of ‘ taxation ’ m the form of tnbutc, labour anei calls upon 
the subsistence of subjects for purpose of sacrific* s, feasts or 
celebrations within the kmgde^m Inbutc collected at one level 
of the system of authonty is hmded up, in parr, to the next 
higher level so that ultimatclv a pait of it from everywhere 
reaches the top 

As Vansina has noted, all the strata of authontv of subchiefs, 
chiefs, paramoimt chiefs and king received wealth from the 
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system of tribute so that they could perform their obligations. 
This did not mean, however, that m the indigenous system kings 
or chiefs were notably more wealthy or had more than their 
subjects For the tnbute was dissipated agam as fast as it was 
collected 

The hierarchy of delegation also acted as a hierarchy of appeal 
courts In some cases the chiefs and kings had oracles as well as 
courts, and a hierarchy of oracles was established for settlmg 
those disputes that could not be settled through hupian judicial 
activity 

Astoundinglv little is known about the military organizations 
of these states - mamly because of two facts that the studies 
were made during a time of enforced colonial peace, and that the 
sociology of war in a Comparative framework is astonishmgly 
poorly developed by social scientists. 

The lines of communication between chiefs and king may 
vary although the most common means is for the chiefs to form 
councils, or to send representatives as intermediaries on the 
councils of the king The membership of the councils vhich are 
the prim try deterrent to tyranny of kmgs changes vastly from 
one of these kmgdoms to the next The ‘constitution*, so to 
speak, variec, while the form is more or less constant 

1 he state \\as one of the most notable features of preconquest 
Africa However, scattered among the states and within the 
states w urc other, stateless societies, which too have added much 
to the political character of the continent. 


StatJiss Societies 

It was with the stateless societies in Afnci that one of the major 
dilhculties lay for colonial gu\ emments It is with them that 
one ot the major difficulties lies for their independent successors. 
Whtrtas most members of stateless societies can understand the 
notion of the state - indeed, their attitude may be that they 
understand it onl> too well - most members oi states (even 
African states) confuse statekss societies with chaos 

‘ State’ is, to repeat, a very simple idea, even though its mam- 
festations may be terribly complex As with most simplifying 
ideas. It allows (but obviously does not requue) suspension of 
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more complex alternatives. Modem Westerners use the institu- 
tion of the state to avoid tyranny (the while knowing from experi- 
ence that a bad state may impose tyranny); they see the absence 
of the state as chaos. Africans who live in stateless societies tend 
to see tlie state as unavoidable tyranny; they seek and find order 
in other institutions. 

There are two known organizations that Africans have used 
as alternatives to state political organizations. One of these is the 
maintenance of justice and of cultural and territorial integrity 
through the extended family organizations and the invocation of 
kinship behaviour not only in domestic but in wider spheres. The 
other answer is a system of checks and balances in which a prin- 
ciple very like that in international law - two pow^r centres in- 
stead of one - can be applied at all levels of the community. 
Such an arrangement assures that no single bureaucracy of the 
sort that characterizes the state can arise. The first of tliese two 
forms is characteristic of the hunting peoples such as the Bush- 
men and the Pygmies and probably of a few of the most primi- 
tive of the farmers in the ‘Middle Belt* - that stretch of the 
Sudan between the forests and deserts of West Africa. The 
second is found widely distributed throughout the continent."*^ 

Both of these types of non-states use, for the most part, kinship 
idioms and the norms oi kinship behaviour in their system of 
sanctions. Thc^ must not on that accoimt, however, be confused 
with one another. Their uses and limitations are easily distin- 
guishable. The familial solution to political problems has never 
worked well face to face either with efficient modes of production 
or with larger groups of technologically more advanced peoples. 
The second solution (what one might call the intcrnauonal law 
solution) works better because it can accommodate several 
million people and can frustrate - indeed, baffle - technologically 
advanced groups. The family solution is easy for foreigners to 
understand, and easy for them to demolish. The second is 
neither. 

The ‘ in^-cmational law solution’ to political problems at the 

* Extended disaission and examples wiU be found m: Meyer 
Fottes and E. E. Evans-Pntchard, editors, Afiican Political Systems 
(London: Oxford Univcisity Press, 194c; and in Jolm Middleton and 
David Tait, editors. Tribes without Rulers (London: Routlcdge & 
Kegan Paul, 1958). 
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local level depends on an arrangement of power reminiscent of 
what used to be called the ‘balance’ of power It is most often 
(but certainly by no means neccssanly) expressed in terms of 
kinship with brothers and their groups of descendants balanced 
agamst one anotner - and, at a more distant ancestral remove, 
large groups of descendants of brothers or other ‘equivalent* 
ancestors balanced against one another. 



It IS a postuldie of most ot the societies of the world that 
brothers fight witli one another, but that when somebody steps 
ID to stop their fighting, they are likely to jom together to turn 
upon him Furthermore, though brothers may hght, thev must 
because of their very biotherhood ultimately reach a modus 
vntudi If we examine tin diagram, it becomes quite ob\ious 
that if Brotht *■ h hghts with Brother g, then anybody who steps 
in will ne regarded as in interloper. If, on the oilnr hand, h 
fights with y , g will come to the aid of / and e will come to the 
aid of / It tlie dispute lies between h ane d, then tserybody who 
is a descendant of B will come to the aid of A, and everybody who 
is a descendant ot A will coine to the assistance of d In the same 
way, I and II arc equivalent segments in such a unit 

When we discover that each of the units may emtain several 
hundred men with their wives and children - all the sons and 
the unmarried daughters - it becomes obvious that a certam 
narrow band of kinship norms can be used to control warfare and 
to cariy out tlic legal proceedings Warfare is m fact stopped 
automatically by the nature of the system - at very least it is 
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contained. Outsiders, instead of joining in, are usually peace- 
makers, because they are kinsmen to both warring parties. 

Laws are maintained in this situation not tlirough a system of 
chiefs, but through opposed sets or councils of elders. If there 
is a dispute between the members of Lineage 3 and those of 
Lineage 4, the elders of each group will meet, often on the 
borderland or marches, often in neutral territory, and they will 
hammer out a solution to the problem because, after all, they 
are ‘brothers*. 

This kind of system has no bureaucracy which is vested with 
authority. Rather, all disputes, all solutions, all agreements are 
hammered out between segments whose power is ‘equivalent* 
and who are balanced against one another, with the rest of the 
outside world having no basis for taking sides one way or the 
other. In one sense, every court case, every legal dispute which 
is decided amounts to a treaty rather than to a court decision. 

Formerly, the Tiv of central Nigeria organized almost a 
million people with this system. The Nuer of the southern 
Sudan organized well over a quarter of a million. The Bedouin 
Arabs throughout North Africa, and over into tlig Arabian Penin- 
sula, are all organized in this way - indeed, there are remnants of 
such a system to be seen in the royal houses of the various Arab 
states. There are in such systems no office-holders, there are only 
representatives ibf groups. The moment tliat the representatives 
of Group A finish dealing w'ith Group B, and turn back into 
their own organization, they are members either of Group i or 
Group 2, and therefore their ‘authority* is automatically limited. 
In the same way, within Group 2, they must belong either to 
c or d. In just such a way, autliority within groups is checked at 
the same time that powder in intergroup relations is given full 
force. 

Early political officials from European countries sought respon- 
sible office-holders in such societies. Obviously, they did not 
find them. But they did of course find leaders, and when these 
leaders did not turn out to be ‘responsible’ authorities, the 
government officials tended to underestimate both their intelli- 
gence and their actual power. Throughout the colonial period, 
the inclination on the part of colonial governments was to give 
such leaders authority - to force it on them. Wittingly or not, 
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colonial officers tried to create some sort of a state organization 
and bureaucracy. Almost without exception their attempts were 
baffled. Even when sudh peoples clamoured for chiefs - and 
sometimes they did - these chiefs were treated as the external 
representatives par excellence of the tribal group, or segment of 
it. Within the tribe, they had little authority and what little they 
had was considered tyrannous by the people under them. 

Stateless societies of the international law type can be seen to 
be bicentric organizations - or rather organizations in which 
two equivalent centres are activated at any particular lime. They 
reach compromises rather than make decisions. Judgments 
must be concurred in by both sides - there are no sanctions 
from a higher authority. A state is one type of unicentric organi- 
zation, and because of fts single centre - no matter how pluralistic 
that centre may appear - its organs may make decisions, their 
laws can be stated, judgments made and sanctions brought to 
bear. The differences between the two ways of seeing ‘law and 
order * are so immense that it is sometimes difficult to see that 
the ‘ other’ system does in fact provide them. 


Law in African Societies 

Although many references to warfare among African societies 
are found in travel books, in liistorical source materials and even 
in ethnographic accounts, there is no study of warfare in Africa 
tint pretends to tie that information together. Vihih law, that 
other primary political function, the situation is far different. 
The WTitten material on African law is extensive^ although much 
of it written by Europeans is uncomprehending restatniicnt of 
substantive norms as legal rules - tlie pigeon-holes of common 
law filled with exotic fauna - there is nevertheless a substantial 
body of knowledge about African law. 

Indeed, Africa is one of the homes of advanced legal institu- 
tions. Perhaps the most famous of these institutions arc the 
courts still found among the Bantu state*? of the southern third 
of the continent. Here the local or provincial chief w^as one of a 
number of judges on a large and inclusive bench. The bench 
included representatives of all the important social groups of 
the community, whether in any particular case they were seen 
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as temtonal segments and communities^ as kmship imits such as 
clans, or even as age-sets. The judges formed a regular and pro- 
nounced hierarchy, and were seated m a row or an arc. The pro- 
vmcial chief sat m the middle, at his immediate right was the 
second most senior person (however seniority might be computed 
locally) and at his left the third most semor. To his right, but 
farther removed, the fourth most semor, and so on, right and 
left, until the whole court wps deployed more or less in a row. 

There were, then, certam areas m which the litigants were to 
stand or, more often, sit on the ground. There were assigned 
places for wimesses, for the nobihty, for the followers and 
backers of the htigants, and for the community as an audience. 
These court sessions were often held out of doors, but there 
might be a building for them - coloniaf governments preferred 
them mside so that regular schedules, based on clock and 
calendar time, could be mamtamed even in the face of hostile 
weather. 

There was, in all cases, also a known, and demanded, decorum 
and order of proceedmgs. The plaintiff (to use an English term 
with only a 90 per cent fit) made his pica -♦usually without 
counsel - and was usually allowed to finish his whole complaint, 
so long as he spoke well and to the point The defendant (another 
translation that docs not fit precisely) then made a reply and told 
his version ol the story. Witnesses were called - including what 
w c would call expert witnesses and character wimessc^ 1 hen, 
after the principals had each told his side of the dispute, and 
after witnesses had been heard, the most junior menibt.i of the 
bench, dotvn at the far end, pronounced sentence. His statements 
probably included moral lectures, statements of the proper kind 
of behaviour that should have been earned out in the situation, 
and he may have cited precedent. His judgment would be fol- 
lowed by that of the man at the other end of the Ime, his immedi- 
ate senior, who might disagree, and who added new views and 
new opinions 1 he third most junior man followed, and so on 
until they arrived at the middle where the head chief pronounced 
the final sentence. He had heard everythmg that the rcpiesenta- 
tives of the community had to say. He had a chance to weigh the 
evidence, the judgments and the opmions of his junior judges. 
His word on the decision became final. 
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In the southern Bantu states, there were also well-known and 
highly effective means for carrying out the decisions of the court. 
The community, haviug been represented in the audience as 
well as on the bench, brought both sacred and mundane sanc- 
tions to bear. The decisions of such courts were obeyed. Indeed, 
such communities might be reasonably said to have a ^body of 
law* or corpus juris in the lawyer’s sense - a body of law and 
adjudged precedent against which to try each succeeding case. 

Law in a stateless society was almost as effectivt but worked 
differently. Each case became a treaty-making process. The dif- 
ference between the two is vital, because in the treaty-making 
process, the role of precedent is far less commanding and the 
application of sanction far more diffuse. Indeed, the fact that a 
solution has been useS before may be the very thing about it 
that a case sets out to overcome. 

The difference can best be seen from an examination of our 
own family law. The norms of family living in modern America 
are fairly well known and fairly circumscribed. The institutional- 
ization of families is such that tliese norms are fairly well 
maintained. A very few of these norms arc restated for legal 
purposes: the grounds for divorce, the laws against beating 
children and perhaps some others. The large range of family 
activity is not in any wise made pan of a body of law, in the 
narrow sense. The mistake of assuming a body of law in an 
African stateless society is precisely the same mistake as would 
be the error of reporting all of the norms for living displayed 
by the American family as if those norms were part of the law 
of tlie land. 

In order to comprehend African legal systems fully, then, it 
becomes necessary to have a new thcoietical framework: one 
which is inclusive of both the law of a state system and that of 
stateless societies. Such a framework is particulaily necessary 
when we investigate the ways in which the stateless societies are 
clianging on the demand first of tlie colonial governments and 
now of the independent governments. These people, who are 
adapting to state forms on demand, oft*n experience severe 
difficulty because they see law based on precedent as always and 
necessarily tyrannous. 

There is seldom if ever a special body constituted in order to 
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hear and settle disputes in stateless societies. Rather these dis- 
putes arc settled by meetings that can be profitably compared 
with the old New England town meetmgs, except that, in the 
case of the African stateless societies, there are always two fac- 
tions and the actual si7c of the unit may change from case to 
case depending on the closeness of the relationship of the prm- 
cipals to the dispute 

There is, in Old English, a precise and accurate word to 
describe these ‘ town meetings ’ or settlement of disputes by the 
important members of the village. This word is ‘moot*. Well 
mto the twelfth and thirteenth centuries Anglo-Saxon commum- 
ties settled their disputes by meeting outside, under the shade 
of a tree, in whole communities, in order to discover correct and 
]ust solutions to disputes. Such is, m a sbnse, the origin of the 
‘common law*. 

Courts, unlike moots, are special organs and require some sort 
of state organization from which they derive their power While 
moots are a mode of the commumty, courts are special arms of 
politically organized states. 

Moots and courts can, and m Africa often dof exist side by 
side within the same society. The jurisdiction of the courts may 
be limited to certain types of cases or to disputes of people of 
different villages or something of the sort Vansina has given an 
extremely cogent? example from the Kuba of the Congo. The 
Kuba stale has a very complex court system, the personnel of 
which changes with the nature of the dispute or offence, at the 
same time, however, many Kuba eases are settled by moots 
rather than by courts 

Durmg the colonial era, and undoubtedly down to the present 
day, such stateless societies as that of the Tiv had a full-blown 
system of moots which ran side by side with the system ot courts 
that had been introduced by the colonial government. Among 
these people it was considered to be totally immoral to call one’s 
close kinsman before a government court. However, disputes 
obviously did occur between close kmsmen. These disputes were 
always and necessarily settled m moots. In colomal Nigeria 
charges of witchcraft could not be brought before courts, since 
‘proof* had to be adduced oi else the accused could sue the 
accuser for slander. Smee witchcraft is difficult to ‘prove* m a 
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court, witchcraft disputes had throughout the country to be 
settled either in moots or in kangaroo courts. 

There were devices othtr than courts and moots by which 
Africans sometimes settled disputes Ordeals and recourse to 
seers and diviners were both fairly widely spread throughout 
the continent An ordeal is a means for settling a dispute in the 
absence of any kind of evidence which can prove or disprove the 
charge, either because there are no witnesses or because (as m 
the case of witchcraft') empirical proof is impossible 

Probabb no people claims that oracles and ordeals have any- 
thing to do with justice However, thev do settle the dispute. 
Ordeals ran all the way from taking oaths on shrines through 
the deliberate administration of poisonous substances cither to 
animals or to human beings themselves These substances were 
not necessarily lethal, and if the animal or the person did not 
die, the party was usuallv considered innocent Some tribes such 
as the A/ande if the Sudan checked and counterchecked their 
oracular mcilianisms b> rcquirmg corroboration bv a second 
oracl before thev would act on them Ordeals have all but dis- 
appeared fiom modern Furo-Amenean courts However, the 
divine smc^^ions in which ordeals deal ire still a part of such 
courts b( ( ausc it is still nceessaiy for both a itnesscs ind the 
principals to take oath*' on entering the witness stand 

Africans sometimes lesorted to i^ontests to settle disputes, 
This ‘game' solution to a dispute i> one ui which the d»‘putants 
arc either fo^eed to or agree to reduce the iiwld of relevance, and 
determim a winner, ihw> reopen thi fiLld and declare the winner 
m the vame to be the winner of the rcal-Iite situation In the 
early histoiy of Roman law and others, gladiatorial contests to 
settle disputes were not unknown 

Perhaps the most important ol the sanctions, pirtiealarly in 
the stateless societies, was the institutionali/ed use of sclf-hclp 
(an example of which is th' man w ho takes a goat from another 
man who legitimately owes him on^'' Some degree of self-help 
IS either condoned or required m all legil systems It becomes 
even more important in non state oiganzations than it is in 
states because the major sanction, and the power behmd it, is to 
be found in the right and ability of the groups concerned to 
carry out the decisions made by the elders. 
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If self-help gets out of hand it becomes, of course, akin to 
lawlessness - in any sort of society. The boundaries have to be 
fixed and the use of self-help contained if it is to be an adequate 
judicial mechanism. In states, such limitations can be defined 
by legislation or by precedent. In non-states, self-help is con- 
trolled, but controlled somewhat differently. In our example of 
the man taking the goat, his own group will come to his defence 
if the others try to retaliate. However, if he takes the goat irration- 
ally, and in aeway that they believe the moot would not approve 
of - if he has a ‘ bad case’, or if he is a criminal - his kinfolk will 
not risk their hides and their reputation for him. Limitation is 
achieved by balance of power and of organizational principles. 

African elites in every part of the contiiient have proved them- 
selves capable of running complex modem governments. The 
basic ideas behind the political thinking of many of their citizens, 
however, are still to be found in the type of situation that has 
been described here. 

On the surface, African institutions are changing very rapidly, 
but the quickening ideas, moulded by cxperienccwnd language, 
have deep roots in African tradition and history. Because the 
deep roots of both African and European tradition tap the same 
prehistoric reserves, and because Africans have passed through 
most of the cultural revolutions which have, perhaps in other 
terms, also been the experience of the West, their adaptation 
has been fast and successful. For all that, however, the distinct 
idiom in many instances remains. Whatever trouble Africans 
and Europeans may have in discussing matters with one another 
in the post-colonial world, much at least is attributable to the 
fact that they make different political assumptions. 
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Afiican markets are colourful, noisy and fun. They provide the 
place to sell your produce, buy your needs, get the latest news, 
meet your girl friend, settle your legal disputes and to pay your 
respects to (and perhaps influence) your chief oi elders Discus- 
sion ol the markets hatt to be left until after both production and 
the polity had been described, because market-places m Africa 
are almost as important pohtically and socially as they are 
economically. 

Market-places are found indigenously throughout North 
Africa and the Congo and were especially highly developed in 
almost all parts of West Africa. They were much less important 
(though not absent as is sometimes claimed) in East Africa 
south of Ethiopia, and seem to have been all but unknown m the 
Rhodcsias, Mozambique and South Afnca until they were mtro- 
duced by European immigrants. 

The fact that market-plates were absent m some parts of 
Africa does not mean that goods were not bought and sold on the 
market principle of price, regulated by supply and demand. Nor 
does the fact that marl^ct-places are almost ovcrpoweimgly 
present m other parts of Afnca mean tha* the society is domm- 
ated by the market pnnciple and its accompanying legal principle 
of contiact, as is the case m the modern West. 

To understand the position of the market-place m African 
society. It is necessary first to emphasize the distmction between 
exchange according to the market prmciplc and the specific 
place where a group of buyers and a gioiip of sellers can meet. 
Obviously ‘the market’ extends far outside any market-place. 
In Afnca today busmesses hire labour, land (partitularly in ur- 
ban areas) may be sold on a real estate market, and African gram, 
palm oil and diamonds arc sold m a ‘world market’. 
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Conversely, market-places are mstitutions which can be 
utilized for many purposes besides buymg and selling goods. 
Obviously, therefore, we have two tasks in hand One is to dis- 
cover how various processes of exchange and movements of 
goods help in the provisioning of African societies, and secondly, 
what goes on in market-places Finally, we want to look at the 
overlap between the two We shall find that there arc societies 
without market-places, we shall find that there are those m 
which marked-places exist but nevertheless ver> few of the 
necessities of life pass through them, and finally we shall find 
in some parts of indigenous Africa and most parts of the modem 
and emergent Africa a situation m which the importance of 
the market-place may dwmdle but in which the market prm- 
aple dommates the society much as it does in Europe and 
America. 

A market-dommated economy such as the United States - and 
the society which goes with it - is one m which not mtrely pro- 
ducts and manufactured items, but the factors of production 
such as land and labour enter into the same market 1 hesc mar- 
kets may be more or less controlled by political authorities The 
difference to be emphasized here is not a aifference between 
free and controlled markets, but a difference that stems from the 
entry of land and labour into the same market on which yams, 
corn, cocoa, elothlbg and beer are exchanged 

In a society dominated by the market pimciple, at least some 
member of every primary group must sell one of the factors of 
production or else the produce of his work and land (which 
amounts to the same thing) in order that his family may be pro- 
visioned The exact opposite is usually called a ‘subsistence 
economy*, which means no more than that the basic provisions 
of the members of the society are gained some wa\ other than 
through market exchange, and that ultimatelv the factors of 
production, particularly land and labour, do not enter the market 
(albeit they arc no less necessary to production). 

The word ‘aubsistcnce* is tricky m English because it means 
two things at once. It is associated with the word ‘level* on the 
one hand, to indicate poverty and life on the thin edge between 
existing and perishing - ‘bare existence*. A subsistence economy 
IS different, it must not be confused with subsistence level. The 
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only link between them is the ambiguity in the word subsistence. 
There is no reason that a subsistence economy must always or 
even commonly be found- to hover at the subsistence level. A 
subsistence economy means merely the absence of factor markets 
or a comprehensive political substitute for them. 

Poverty, obviously, need not accompany the absence of a 
factor market and may, )ust as obviously, be overwhelming m the 
presence of factor markets. 

Except for hunting and gathermg economies ofcthe rapidly 
disappearing Bushmen and Pygmies, the subsistence level is 
usu'illy far exceeded by all subsistence economies of Africa. 
There arc some places in which there is a hungry season, but 
that IS of a different nature. The hungry season occurs just before 
the harvest in some arftas it has to do with the rhythm of agn- 
culture and the difficulties of storage m a tropical climate. Even 
m the hungry season people usually eat. They do not eat as 
much as they would like, in fact, they may regularly lose weight 
during It. But this period, where it occurs, usually lasts at most 
six or seven weeks. 

In a market society, produce and the products of factories are 
sold on a more or less controlled market at prices more or less 
determined by supply and demand. The result is that the market 
in produce can and docs limit and even control the market in 
factors, because of the workings of supply and demand (or a 
political equivalent). Such a system is to be found m many parts 
of the world. However, as far as I can determine, it is umque to 
modern industrialism that this principle has become the primary 
organizatuinal prmciplc of society. The uniqueness is not m the 
market principle, it is rather m the relam ely great influence it 
has in creating the political and social milieu. 

Some subsistence economics have extremely highly developed 
produce markets. Throughout West Africa south of the Sahara, 
and down through the Congo, a highly complex system of mar- 
kets is to be found. What enters those markets is pioduce and 
imported goods. 

It was only rarely in mdigcnous Africa that labour, land, 
brains or ability, and that strange thing called capital (difficult 
to define significantly for economies that are non-mdustrial), all 
went mto the same market as did the products of their utilization 
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and manipulation. Therefore production did not re-allocate 
factors to any appreciable degree. 

The problem, then, becomes one of realizing how distribution 
was effeaed, what was distributed and how life was organized 
in the absence of this overwhelming principle, to which modern 
industrial man has acclimatized himself. 


Marketing and Trading 

Market-places can be, and sometimes are, highly developed in- 
stitutions even in areas in which trade is of secondary import- 
ance. The difference is one that was drawn long ago - at least 
as early as Marx - and which must be repeated specifically in 
the case of Africa. Marketing is an activitS" in which the producer 
takes some of his produce to market, and exchanges it for other 
produce. This is a difference in degree and social emphasis from 
producing for the market, where the producer takes his pioduce 
to market and exchanges it for the means -* money - to acquire 
from the same market the major portion of his subsistence. 
While many subsistence economics arc marked by highly deve- 
loped produce markets, if those markets were to disappear, the 
societies would not perish. People would be made uncomfortable 
and they would Jiave to change their style of living, but the 
society would noi fall apart or even change its structure. Were 
the market to disappear from the American economy, it would 
either have to be replaced by government planning (a totally 
controlled market) or American society would perish. 

Trade, on the other hand, is an activity in which entrepreneurs 
buy in cheap markets and sell in dear markets. The fact that mar- 
keting and trading often go hand in hand docs not mean that 
they are inseparable. Market-places, as we have seen, appear in 
many parts of Africa in wliich trade was minimally developed; 
trade, across the Sahara and along the cast coast, often took place 
in the absence of market-places. In pre-conquest Dahomey, for ex- 
ample, the 0 ivere totally separated in tlicir institutionalization. 

Much marketing in the West African and Congolese areas 
was done traditionally by women. In many but not all of these 
areas where the women were the chief marketers, the men were 
the chief producers. 
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There have been for many decades now - the history of the 
matter is not at all clear - many women who have slipped over 
from marketing into trade, particularly if they had a social back- 
ground (as with Yoruba, say) in which men did the major tasks 
in food producmg. By the second and third decades of the 
twentieth century (and perhaps long before that) the major 
mtcmal trade in subsistence produce throughout the West 
African area was in the hands of women. Although their wealth 
and their activities have sometimes been grossly qyerestimated 
by travellers, it is nevertheless true that some women, particu- 
lar! v from the Yoruba and Dahomey areas, built up large em- 
pires in trade, and m some cases became the chief outlets for 
European import and export houses. 

Today that situation is changing. Competition to market 
women is coming from men who are graspmg more and more of 
the tradmg opportunities as the market expands and becomes 
central rather than peripheral to tlie economy. 

The kinship groups of Ibo in Nigeria, for example, as well as 
new ‘firms* of Ibo founded on contractual relationships, are 
taking over much of the long-distance ttadc. Ibo women grossly 
resent the fact that their trade and even their marketing is being 
undercut by men. 

Hausa and Dioula kinship groups, which have always provided 
the most important link in the north-south trade between forest 
and savanna, arc expanding their activities. The telegraph nm 
by the posts and telegraph depaitmcnts of the government makes 
It easy to keep in touch. These gioups own fleets of trucks The 
icsult IS that Tbo and Hausa trading ‘empires’ are spread 
through Nigeria and across its boundaries mto ncighbourmg 
countries. 

With the development ol trade and of the communications and 
transportation n<‘twork, the maiket principle has entered more 
fully into the lives of all Africans, and market-places have taken 
on new emphases. 

Fhe individual transaction m most African markets involves a 
good deal of hagglmg. Pnees may vary with the status ot the m- 
dividuals involved’ the richer the customer the more he is ex- 
pected to pay “ and he would be ashamed to pay less. On the 
other hand, prices in some areas - traditional Dahomean market- 
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places, for example - were rigidly controlled by the king’s 
bureaucracy and by guilds of producers. 

In a marketing system found in a subsistence economy, labour 
and time are seldom evaluated in terms of money because these 
factors of production are not distributed by the market mechan- 
ism. I once knew a Nigerian who carried, on his head, sixteen 
gallons of palm oil almost fifty miles to market. When I asked 
why he did not take a lorry, he said he did not want to ‘ spoil his 
money *. I svggested that he would ‘ spoil* his body if he did not; 
his reply was that he would recover. This was not so much an 
economic choice - although, from the economist’s point of view, 
it can be so considered •- as his disregard of the fact that his 
‘labour’ might be ‘sold’ at a price. 

Thus marketing - as with some do-it-yourself items in 
America - is not distinguished from living. The economy cannot 
be distinguished, in such cases, from the domestic economy. 
Everybody, if we may think of it so, ‘lives over the stoic*. 


Market-places 

Because the main point of this section is the diversity of uses to 
which Aft leans put market-places, and the vast amount of lun 
that they have in them, it is well at the beginning to emphasize 
the fact that mafkel -places arc primarily regarded as points to 
do one’o marketing and trading. The amount of mtcrnal trade 
in various African counttics that goes through the market-places 
is tremendous, but nobody has any idea hou much volume or 
what value of goods may actually be distributed in this way. 
Weights and measures are more or less absent, although in many 
parts of the continent standard weights and measures have ap- 
peared in the last few decades. The quart beer bottle, the 
standard- size cigarette tin, the standardized four-gallon kero- 
sene tin and an empty 30-30 shell casing arc all used as measures. 
There arc others. There are also many non-standardized units 
of measuren.enr. Moreover, no formal records arc kept by in- 
dividual marketers. Many West African traders do keep books 
of one sort or another, although most do not. Marketers - even 
when marketers do a little bit of trading along with their market- 
ing « never separate their marketing or their trading from their 
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domestic activmes. Obviously, acquirmg any kind of quantita- 
tive ideas about the amount or the value of such goods becomes 
a task m data acquisition that has scarcely been tackled, let alone 
solved. 

It is true, however, that vast quantities of local produce such 
as food, craft products, livestock, cloth - everything that is the 
staff of life and the basis for the provisiomng of society - may 
go through these markets m parts of West Africa and the Congo. 
Yet m relatively few places are people dependent onche markets 
for the basis of their subsistence. 

Markets are vital links - they are the very nodes - m the trans- 
portation network. The famous ‘bush telegraph* - the rapid 
spread of news by means unknown to Europeans « works m part 
through the market-places Africa is a country on the move, and 
It appears that it always has been. However, the peace of the 
colonial era and the improvement of roads that accompanied it 
meant that market-places increased m number, that the amount 
of travel to and from marketing mereased vastly, and therefore 
the * bush telegraph ’ worked with better and better efficiency. 

Maikets arc, throughout that part of the continent to which 
tlicy are indigenous, organized under political authority. Indeed, 
m ffiose parts of East and South Africa to which thev have been 
introduced, it was colonial government that mtroduced them. 
In some tribal areas of West Africa, chiefs rctamed direct control 
over the markets and cither themselves or through special depu- 
ties maintamed the market-place and kept the peace within it. In 
other areas, committees of elders, representative in whatever 
way was considered important to the community, took it as one 
of their most serious civic duties to mamtam a market-place so 
that their part of the world would be ‘kept on llic map' and 
prosperity would reign. 

All African market-places aic policed by someone In many 
areas, this task has gone to the policemen of the regular local 
government In others, however, they are still polieei by special 
appointees or by the kinsmen of the chief, or by special groups 
designated by the chief or by the elders to carry out the task. These 
policemen are always subject to the authority of somebody who 
IS the headman (it may be a committee) to whom they can 
refer wrongdoers and disputes which occur in the market place. 
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Disputes inevitably arise in market-places^ because people may 
cheat each other, and because they may meet their enemies and 
their debtors. For this reason, every ordinary African market has, 
some place in it, a court in session. It may be no more than a 
market court concerned with arguments over shortchanging, 
quality of goods and petty theft. In other market-places, however, 
the judges of the local government may set up their courts. 
Courts arc a necessary concom’rant of market-places and of the 
type of crowds which meet in market-places. 

In some parts of Africa the market authonlieb enforce quality 
control. They disallow sale of rotten meat or other unsatisfactory 
goods. The usual mode of treatment is caveat emptoVy but some 
control IS maintained, the degree varying with the personalities 
and power of the market officials. 

Market administrators are usually rewarded. They may be 
paid salaries by the local government. They may, on the other 
hand, be allowed to make a levy on the goods sold in the market. 
Sometimes entry fees are demanded from marketers who intend 
to sell goods. The amount of the levy or entrance fee is itself 
subject to what the market will bear. If the Ie»y is too high, 
traders and marketers wdll avoid such market-places and establish 
new ones nearby. The only way to avoid such a situation is for 
governments to demand control and licensing of market-places 
- a situation thatVas fairly widespread in colonial Africa and is 
found in a few of the new African states. 

Market-places can ‘die’, which means merely that people 
cease to come to them. They can also be ‘stolen’, which means 
that one gains popularity at the expense of another. In short, the 
location of market-places, their organization and their popularity 
are all highly volatile and subject to quick change. Since it is to 
the advantage of individuals and government officials to control 
large popular market-places (by so doing they are able to see and 
to influence large numbers of people), few petty tyrannies can be 
kept up for long. 

In traditional Africa almost all market-places were associated 
with religious activities. That is to say, the market-places were 
consecrated in one way or another, and to this day, most African 
market-places have shrines associated with them. Such consecra- 
tion guaranteed that supernatural sanctions would back up the 
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political authoiitiLS in thtir maintenance of peace in the market- 
place Such supernatural sanctions, and the shrines that were 
their symbols varied with the particular tribal religion in ques- 
tion They may have been no more than a bundle of mcdicmc*. 
In many areas they were specially consecrated trees In some, 
th«.re were special small huts with carved figurines in them The 
purpose of these shrines was the maintenance ol the market 
peace It is well recogmzed that it is impossible, in e\ en the best- 
policed market-place, to be sure that all who ehaat or steal or 
water their beer oi sell bad meat will be caught by the mundane 
authorities I hertfore, it is best to reinforce their vigilance with 
supernatural sanctions 

Finally, markets are fun Bach displays an clement of the fair 
or the carnival In >J^tst Afiica and the Congo they are major 
centres of entertainment Dancers come to the market and dis- 
play their skill Work parties, wedding parties, christening parties 
and spur of the moment parties come to the market to dance 
and sing and to annovmce their good news to enlarged audi- 
ence« 

In all these regards African market places arc reminiscent 
of those in Furopc during the Middle Ages and indeed up into 
the eighteenth eentury Markets m Europe were also fairs tliat 
wcit held in the shadow of the church and were policed by the 
bishop and tht market-master and their officials They were 
religious centres as well as important centres ot trade and distri- 
bution Market-places may be extremely important institutions 
m almost c\ try phase of human activity 'V et for all that the fact 
remain*^ that their rai^ou d ttn l^ channelling trade and piovidmg 
an outlet for the marl eting ot subsistence farmers 


Systems of Mar! a places 

Different market-places speciahze in different goods and m 
dillercnt activities One market is a good place to bey X and sell 
Y 1 he next one is a good place to buy "V and sell Z 1 he next 
one may be well knowm for its beer drink, md the one after that 
for Its wise counsellors and judges Such specialization, when 
combined with another fact - that markets do not meet every 
day - led to two vital points about the marketmg system of 
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Africa^ particularly West Africa and the Congo. First of all, every 
community is at the centre of a group of markets which meets 
every fourth, fifth or seventh day, depending on the tribal area. 
There is, therefore, an association of market-places with time as 
well as with special products. In a neighbourhood with markets 
that meet every five days, each community is likely to be either 
at or near the centre of a cycle or a ring of five markets, each of 
which meets one day of the five-day ‘market week* that results. 
These market neighbourhoods, or rings, overlap in a chain-mail 
fashion, and spread across the countryside. Such overlapping 
rings, with a few gaps, run from Dakar almost to the Nile, and 
south well into the Congo Basin. 

The other major characteristic of the market system is that 
goods can move through market-places and traverse very much 
greater distances than people themselves. Every different African 
product that goes through market-places follows a route deter- 
mined by specialization of market-places. A large number of 
‘middlemen* add to the price, but the mark-up is amazingly 
small, considering the number of intermediary links that may 
separate a producer from a consumer. 

Market-places thus provide another map, based on a differ- 
ent institution, by means of which space, time and social structure 
arc coordinated. This trade map or market map permeates differ- 
ent tribes, differAit cultures, and crosses national and language 
barriers. If a market-place is commonly used bj" several tribes, 
the consccreated shrines and the ritual that surrounds them con- 
tain the elements from each tribal religion which make it workable 
in all the cultures. There may be, indeed, very highly original 
rituals consciously created and especially performed in order to 
get in the vital elements from several religious systems. Violence 
can still occur, however. Today weapons are forbidden - and 
usually were so even before colonial governments icinforccd the 
practice. Moreover, throughout the indigenous market area of 
Africa, people sit in the position in the market-place closest to 
the path leading to tlicir homes - particularly is this true of 
women marketers. Such seating arrangements keep the escape 
routes open. Yet, market-places are, at the same time, often legal 
sanctuaries, because of their position of political neutrality and 
their consecrated shrines. 
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The Spread of the Market Prinaple 

One of the first reactions to colonial control was the vast expan- 
sion in the number of market-places in Africa^ and of the goods 
that went through them. Only later did the market-places them- 
selves begin to dwindle as their task was taken over by modern 
transport systems and expanding firms and thousands of entre- 
preneurS) some petty^ some handling large volume. 

In the process of the enlargement of the importan* c of market- 
places, the importance of the market prmciple also became 
magnified. The ‘market’ in both its senses was spreading. 

I o Westerners, money, trade and market are more or less in- 
separable. Rathci, they ntcd not be separated to be imderstood. 
European governnicnfs therefore encouraged the growth of 
market-places, and by mtroducing coinage and demanding that 
taxes be paid in it (and abetting importation of goods that could 
be bought with it), they actively hastened the enlargement of the 
social scope for the market principle. 

Money is piobably the most important single item in the 
changuig of an economy. A monetized economy is, by that very 
fact, different from a non-nionetized economy. Money is a cul- 
tural trait that has been di«;covered several times in the histoty 
of the woild, including several places in Africa. However, there 
is monej^ and money Money is said by economists to do at least 
three thmgs i. It is a mctliod foi evaluating and comparing 
goods of differenr 1 inds^ 2. It is a means of payment; 3. It is a 
mi'ans for faeihiating exchange. If the' authority is old enough, 
money may also be said to be a means of storing wealth. 

The three uses of money must not be confused simply because 
CvMnagc - a S'nglo wuliural item - carries ^ut the three tasks in 
our own society. Money is used m the W’est to pay fines (while 
cr«nics cannot be evaluated) and money is used to pay taxes 
(w^hich is only by the faithest stretch of analogy an exchange). 
Wc have a general purpose money, but wc must not therefore 
assume that a money used for one of these purposes in other 
cultures is general purpose money. 

Africa had some examples of gcneial purpose money - cowrie 
shells in a few places in West Africa and the Congo were such. 
Most African money, howcvei, served only one purpose and can 
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be called ‘ special purpose money*. For example, the metal ‘ hoes* 
of the coast of Guinea and Liberia were used primarily for 
bridewealth: aboriginally, one could not use them to acquire 
subsistence; during the era of the slave trade, many of the items 
included in the ‘ sortings ’ of goods with which slaves were pur- 
chased were limited to that money use - payment - and were the 
prerogative of certain political figures. 

To understand the change^ occasioned by the introduction of 
general pufpose money into a culture that had lacked it, one 
must first point out other social factors that lie behind the two 
monetary systems. 

There are three (perhaps more) economic principles on which 
society can be organized: they are the market principle, the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity and the principle ot redistribution. Taking 
the American economy as a model, we can think quite correctly 
that we live in a market economy. Most of the transactions that 
take place are transactions according to market principles of price 
determined by supply and demand, with more or less govern- 
ment ‘interference*. However, we pay taxes, which is a form of 
redistribution: wealth moves towards a politK^il centre and is 
redistributed from it. 

Redistribution may be (but in our own case is not) the domin- 
ant mode of institutionalizing an economy. In some traditional 
African societies, of which Dahomey is probably the best re- 
corded, what trade or allocation of goods takes place is done 
primarily within institutions of redistribution. ‘Tribute* is paid 
into a centre, and the goods are then redistributed in accordance 
with political principles. In such an economy, generosity must 
obviously be the greatest virtue, just as in a market economy, 
cleverness must be the greatest virtue. 

The other allocative principle is reciprocity. Mid twentieth- 
century Americans have a sort of vestigial reciprocity, confused 
easily with market because we acquire on the market most of the 
goods that enter the institutions of reciprocal allocation. Gifts 
wc give at Christmas arc usually bought - yet, even there, it was 
tmtil very recently considered more genteel to make your own 
Christmas cards and to put personal work and attention into the 
gifts one gave - only today have we come to prize instead the 
thoughtfulness and individualization that go into buying a gift 
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to suit the personality of the recipient. It is still bad taste to 
compute market price on the gifts that are exchanged. 

Americans in their own economy have taken the three prin- 
ciples and created a form in which the market is central, in which 
reciprocity is totally peripheral, and in which redistribution occu- 
pies an important but purposefully underplayed part. In Africa 
and in any other non-monetized economy there will be a different 
sort of emphasis among the three principles. In the subsistence 
economics of western Africa the principle of reciprocity or of 
redistribution is likely to be dominant and the principle of mar- 
ket peripheral; the market exists and produas go into it, but it 
is like gift-giving in the West; it could disappear without chaotic 
results. 

The market in traditional Africa is peripheral in this sense. 
It works precisely as it does anywhere else; the difference is that 
it affects the way of life of the people very much less. 

I'he economic change in Africa is the result of the victorv of 
general purpose money and the concomitant spread of the mar- 
ket in both senses. When that economic situation is combined 
with the kind of polity known as the nationalist state, we see the 
fundamental three tools that have created the African revolution. 

One vivid example of the spread of the market principle in 
Africa must suffice. In many parts of the continent, a man had 
to purchase rights in his bride. Those rights could be paid for 
only in a special purpose money - if such were not the case, the 
transaction would amount to a monetary evaluation of the bride, 
a situation which Africans both joke about and seriously deny. 
Bridewealth in East Africa was paid in cattle; in central Africa 
in spears; in West A&ica in cowries, metal rods, or some other 
special purpose money. 

When the special purpose moneys were undermined by 
government introduction of general purpose money, it often 
happened that coinage came to be used to pay bridewealth. For 
the first time, brides ‘entered the market* - one could work, or 
trade, or sell produce; then save coinage and buy a wife. Wives 
traditionally never entered the same market as farm produce, 
because there was no ‘money* which could evaluate both. The 
spread of the market, here and in many other branches of hfe, 
has thus created tremendous moral problems. 
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In rural Africa the noisy^ colourful market-place is a growing 
phenomenon. But a reverse trend has also set in: in urban 
centres the market principle and its institutionalization in the 
firm have begun the process of taking over. The market principle 
is becoming dominant^ and the market-place is being turned into 
the supermarket. 
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The myths in the West concerning African religion so distort 
the facts, let alone the quickening ideas that lie behind the facts, 
thiH it becomes difficult to present these ideas without opening 
oneself to the charge of being a *see-no-cvir optimist who is 
trying to get away with a whitewash job. Yet the facts have to be 
stated, at the same time that one declares oneself not to be a 
do-gooder s<'tting out to erase the diiferenccs among people in 
the name of a sentimental reinicrpretation of the doctrine of the 
psychic unity of mankind. 

All African religions are monotlieisiic in the sense that there 
is a single High God, who is said to be the creator of the world 
and of mankind, and a central source of ordci and of whatever 
sense is to be found. Many African religions arc also polytheistic 
in that either pantheons of gods or large numbers of spirits or 
anccslors, or some other kind of divinities may stand between 
man and the ultimate God. 

African religions also tend to be tribal religions, which is to 
sav thai ihc> have a piecisc, one-to-one asscuation with a parti- 
cular form of social group. In this characiciisiit they arc unlike 
the internal ional religions, which are supple enough to subserve 
many forms of social structure. Tribal rclit^ion and tribal society 
are different ways of viewing the same universe, for God and ilie 
spirits arc, even to the sceptical, members of the same society as 
enfolds living human beings. 

Prayer and sacrifice arc to be found m all the lehgions on the 
continent. Prayers, however, aic likely to be generalized requests 
for health and w cll-being, and to include statements of innocence 
of any evil intention. Sacrifices are used not so much for pur- 
poses of cleansing (although such may be dominant, as in Kikuyu 
religion) as to provide paths of communication between the 
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human beings and divinity To oversimplify^ it can be said that 
m all parts of the continent life is the supreme value, and that 
sacrifice takes life (usually goats or chickens) as a means of gtttmg 
m touch with the source of life and enhancing human life 

Perhaps the most characteristic quality of African religion 
IS that there are many strings to the bow the late S F Nadel, 
an anthropologist w ith wide experience in Africa, was the first, 
so far as I am av^art, to pomt out (for Nupe religion) that for 
each purpose to be achieved th re were several ritual and moral 
ways of doing it African religion does not in most places have 
undeniable orthodoxy (the exceptions are those such as Dahomey 
m which an established priesthood exists) Therefore it has no 
heterodoxy It must be understood rather as a set of goals, a 
dogma of the nature of God and man, and a more or less experi- 
mental (and therefore constantly and rapidly changing) set of 
rituals for achieving those goals within that conceptual frame- 
worl of dogma To studj African religion, there (ore means to 
study the ritual and the stated dogma behind it, and the goals to 
be achieved by it 

Ritual oecupies an important pi ice in Africa Passage through 
the life cle tends to be marked with religious ritual - at least, 
there is the idea that t should be, and if a man gets ill iht reason 
ma\ be found in the fact th t a vital nte wa«^ omitted Christen- 
ings, initiations, weddings bi rials - moreover, the seasons and 
the annual schcciile - are usuall> marked by religious iites The 
world must be eonsiant*} renewed b> the ritual activities of man, 
so that man may prosper as the world prospcis Most import- 
antly, perhaps, ritual occurs m association with medicine as a 
means of curing the infirm and postponing death 

Africans have, however, a tendency to neglect ritual until it is 
demanded by the divinities - the demands take the foim, they 
say, of illness or crop failure among the hving members of me 
societies The immediate reaction to misfortune is always to ask 
‘Whv^’ and to consult a divmer about those aspects which are 
beyond the reach of the human senses, then lo repair the ritual 
breach and treat the difficulty 

Perhaps most impressive of all to a European visitor is the 
easualness of African religious activities. This casualness does 
not mean that Africans do not take their religions seriously, but 
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only that they do not consider the divinities either prudish or 
unsolicitous. 


A Rubric for African Religion 

The absence of orthodoxy in African religion means that there 
are many ‘literary’ versions of its substantiating myth to be 
collected from any single society, and that the ‘truth* must be 
extracted from the common motifs of the many»vcrsions. In 
Dahomey priests can give fairly congruent versions of views 
concerning the nature of man and divmitv and the estabhshment 
of me soaal and divine order In stateless societies such as the 
Tiv, every man is his own expert - in rehgious matters as in 
cvci> thing else What Specialists there are maintain their position 
by social criteria and not by pricsil} ones, even as they use iitual 
knowledge for political ends 

Underneath the wild diveisity of Afiican religious practice 
runs a common set of themes and occurrences which an investi- 
gator can pick out and turn mto a story. He must, as he does so, 
warn his readers that if they read such a story as a connected 
version of African statements, they will be wrong. Rather, a 
story IS the most economical means by which to mterrelate beliefs 
and practices Unlike the myths that wc have tried so far to ex- 
pose - untrue but widely stated - this story is true but never 
stated 

In the beginning, the story behind African religion might run, 
God created the Heavens and the Farth And he created them 
without regard for good and evil. They existed and, like God 
himself, were morally neutral. God, havmg accomplished his 
task, withdrew. The extent of his withd awal varies from one 
tnbe to the next - from the truly ‘otiose* or removed God, who 
is not avadable to human beings, to a God almost as personahzed 
as the Judaeo-Christian Divimty. In all places, however, the 
created universe was a mcchamcally or organically perfect sys- 
tem (both analogies mismterpret the African view to some ex- 
tent, but allow Westerners to see the inter v-oanectedness in it). 
It lacked only one thmg energy (agam, to use a non-African 
metaphor). The power had to be supphed by the human crea- 
tures and their ancestors and the lower spirits that God had 
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created. Human effort and spiritual energy (which often had to 
be primed by human effort) were the driving forces. 

The nature of the creatures that lie between men and God is 
everywhere said to be unknown, but evcrjrwhere described by 
local people. There are usually at least two levels in the hierarchy 
- in the ‘channels*, to use a bureaucratic analogy. One is the 
ancestors, the other is a set of aspects of God or more straight- 
forward, personalized godlings The will of God (which may be 
fixed, and therefore unwilled in any specific instance) is made 
known down through the channels; it is satisfied by ritual, sacri- 
fice and the protestations of prayer, which carry up through the 
same channels. 

Good and evil enter such a system by two possible routes, and 
African religions may use cither or both; the evil is inherent in 
human selfishness, which leads men to pervert the ritual that is 
the means for supplying the force. This (one might almost say 
‘Protestant*) notion is commonly found among such peoples as 
do not have states; here it is human selfishness in its individual 
manifestations that creates misfortune and causes death. Man’s 
weakness and selfishness throw a spanner into thj works. 

The other source of evil is the ‘joker*, played wild. The joker 
is a widespread religious phenomenon - the Judaeo-Christian 
devil is, in fact, a joker who perverts all the rules and hence ac- 
counts for evil. Iiegba of Dahomean religion can be seen as the 
archetype of the joker whose ineptitudes, carelessness and malice 
have allowed misfortune, death and the threat of dissolution of 
society to enter the firmament. ‘Fate*, as the joker is often 
called, must be invoked to explain catastrophe in the absence of 
selfishness and weakness. 

The task of man is, through worship and saciifite, to hold up 
his end of the process by supplying the motive force for the 
imiverse. Even more important, it is up to man through right 
and generous living to avoid creating the anti-social and anti- 
cosmic situations that bring about disaster. Whoever says that 
African religion has no moral content (and it has often been said) 
docs not know an African religion - or else he is saying that 
African religion docs not much concern itself with the sexual 
conduct of human beings and does not set forth its moral pre- 
cepts as ten imperatives. 
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If I be charged with creating a myth for African religion m 
these paragraphs^ my defence is that the Ime between myth and 
theory is still vague m the study of comparative religion. A myth 
orgamzes data as narrative in order to condense mountams of 
facts or beliefs mto recognizable form^ a theory is not a story 
but does the same thing Myths and theories are also subject to 
different canons of proof theones must stand up to experiment 
and ratiocination. Myths must stand up to the abrasions of social 
life. In that sense, this organization of the data 's a theory - it 
allows the exposition of the concepts But it cannot ^e gathered, 
m this form, from any informant. 


Dogma 

Like most religious practitioners, Africans start at the opposite 
end of the chain of events from theologians or social scientists. 
They begm with the situation that calls for explanation and per- 
haps intervention between God and his emissaries In Africa 
that situation is most commonly individual or commumtv mis- 
fortune disease or sterility, misgovemment or plague 

Twentieth-century Europeans often fail to remember that it 
IS only about three hundred years ago that William Harvey dis- 
covered the circulation of the blood, and that scarcely a century 
has passed since bactena were discovered to be the carriers of 
some diseases, that only a few decades have passed since we have 
discovered viruses, and only a few years since we have discovered 
a few hints about the etiology of diseases created by chromosomal 
malformation Scientific information of this sort filters, via the 
press and the educational system, so rapidly mto the general 
knowledge of the educated public that it becomes difficult to 
appreciate ideas about the nature of disease and its causation 
held by peoples who lack such scientific knowledge. Science has, 
if we may put it so, mainly ‘dominant genes’, and the cultural 
gene loss that accompanies the achievement of scientific pro- 
gress IS surely as vast as the gene loss involved in the hybridiza- 
tion of com. 

Most traditional African religions state the opinion that were 
It not for the workings of the forces of tvil, human beings would 
live forever in health and happiness. Therefore, when disease 
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and misery strike, the source must be rooted out. That source 
contains two elements: there is, on the one hand, the cause of the 
difficulty - Africans, within their knowledge, arc as sensible 
about cause as anyone else, and most of them know that some 
diseases are communicable, and that droughts appear in recur- 
ring cycles. Cause in this sense, however, leaves certain questions 
unanswered - all the ‘why* questions, lliercfore, misfortune 
must have not only a cause bur it must have a source of motiva- 
tion (like the running of the world itself must have motive 
energy). 

Therelorc the very fact that misfortune strikes is in itself an 
indication that all is not well m the world and in the cosmos. The 
cause and motivation must be discovered. It is possible from a 
Western point of view to realize that motw^ation cannot be deter- 
mined by what we would consider to be rational means. Wester- 
ners have, in fact, been rigorously trained not to ask ‘why* 
questions about misfortune. When a doctor tells us that we have 
a rare disease we do not immediately say ‘ Why me? * - at least 
we do not say it to the doctor. We have become a statistic, for 
better or for worse. It is, however, exactly the ‘Why me?* 
question that Africans ask, and to which they seelfan answer. In 
answer, they link social problems to divine action. In so doing 
they air and often solve the social problems in the course of 
seeking to counter the divine manifestations. 

When misfortune strikes, the first thing one must do is go to 
a diviner to discover the device which was used to bring it about 
and perhaps also to discern the author of it. That author may be 
a spirit to whom insufficient attention has been paid. It may be 
an ancestor who is punishing a descendant - perhaps an innocent 
one - for social, moral or spiritual shortcomings of the group of 
his descendants. Or it may, indeed, be a ‘witch’, who is a human 
author of evil, venting his anger, his envy or his selfishness. 

African diviners use many modes of carrying out their task. 
They may throw palm nuts and read answers to their queries in 
the juxtaposition of the fallen kernels. They may toss chains of 
snake bones. They may rub carved oracle boards together. They 
may become possessed, and receive their answers through a 
spiritual intermediary. Tliey may administer to chickens a poison 
that is sometimes lethal and sometimes not, and then judge by 
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the results. They may examine the entrails of sacrificed beasts. 
In short, when one is seeking to establish a connexion which is 
in scientific fact a non seguituTy any means save a scientific one 
can be brought into play. 

Divination in African religion is vital because it tells priests, 
patients, and the entire commimity what ritual they must per- 
form. Successful diviners are, in my experience, all highly intel- 
ligent, and often highly-strungmcn or (occasionally) women. They 
are often also physically handicapped. Divination js one of the 
specialities most likely to attract the person with an intellectual 
bent. Diviners must have an excellent intuitive knowledge of the 
soi'jeties in which they live - and often the knowledge is not 
merely intuitive but can be made explicit, so that diviners some- 
times make excellent informants for anthropologists. They must 
also be men of courage. It is they who are putting their fingers 
on, and bringing into the open, the inadequacies and the sore 
spots in day-to-day living. Unless they are strong and forceful, 
they can be cowed. Many diviners who complete their training 
never practise, specifically because they cannot stand the heat in 
the kitchen. 

Once divination has been carried out, two steps remain. One 
of these is ritual, the other medical - or in the case of community 
misfortune, legal. Indigenous African practice was first to carry 
out the ritual so that the motivation lor the misfortune could be 
counteracted. Only then could medical curing be undertaken, 
for to do so before ritual coimteraction of the motive force would 
be fruitless. 

Ritual 

All African ritual - perhaps, indeed, all ritual - involves putting 
a person, or the representatives of a communit>, into touch with 
God or his representatives, in order that communication can be 
made. The person must then also be safely returned from the 
state of sacred contact. There are two mam components of most 
African rituals: sacrifice and prayer. There arc many lesser ele- 
ments: magical gesture, a social demand that ritual must be 
carried out by certain people in the presence of certain other 
people; prayers must be supported by communities - the con- 
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gregation - and the sacrifices must be consumed by the benefia- 
ancs, past and present, of such niual 

Most sacrifices in African religion involve the taking of life - 
there art a few offerings of food, tobacco or kola nuts that are of 
a diffei ent nature and are sometimes called sacrifice by Wester- 
ners For major purposes, however, sacrifice takes life The 
common sacrificial animal rs the chicken, although ever> kind of 
domesticated animal that one can think of has probably been 
sacrificed Ip West Africa, and indeed throughout most of the 
continent, the blood of the sacrificed animals is smeared on to 
the beneficiaiy of the sacrifice and on to the emblems of divmity, 
whatever thej may be There are, however, some areas in Fast 
Afnca in which the cheam of cattle or goats - that substance 
contained in their first stomach - replaces blood f he point is 
that the taking of life and the smearing of the symbol of life on 
to the person and the divine emblems establishes a contact be- 
tween the two While thus exposed, one is in a state of extreme 
jeopardy However, only through such exposure i curing and 
reparation possible 

Either as a part of the ritual, or at the completion of the ritual, 
the sacrificial animal is eaten It is cooked and consumed bv the 
congregation of the persons who have benefited from the specific 
ritual in question The ingestion of the ritual annual redoubles 
the solidity of the^,ommunity, and also pros ides symbol > of status 

A good deal of nonsense has been written about human 
sacrifice in Africa Human sacrifice has been wilnt std and re- 
ported by European travellers in several parts of the continent 
durmg the nineteenth century, it has occurred secretly (.oceasion- 
ally exposed by government police and courts) on a small scale 
into the twentieth Human sacrifice is, in almost all eases fbut 
there may have been a few exceptions), in act of desperation 
since human life is the dearest life, it is therefore the most power- 
ful when taken m sacrifice The idea of human sacrifice is not 
unknown m modern international religions - it is merely that 
most of them have devised symbolic means by which the saeiifice, 
once made, can have permanent effect and need never be re- 
peated Africans too have devised many means of maintaining 
the idiom of human sacrifice while not actually carrying it out. 
One is outright symbolic association of an animal (commonly the 
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dog) with the human being; another is to treat the corpses of 
those that died natural deaths in such a way that they count for 
sacrifices and hence for the greatest good of the community. 

Although there arc vast quantities of texts of prayers from 
African religious services preserved m the literature, there has 
not, so far as I know, been any systematic examination of them. 
Only very broad generalizations can be made. They often protest 
the innocence from evil of all tliose present, particularly the ritual 
parucipants; often such protests mvolve oaths - ‘May I die if 
. . .* or some equivalent form. The request is usual/y uttered in 
very broad terms for hcaltli, welfare and fertility of entire com- 
mi nitits. There arc also private prayers m Afncan religion, but 
it IS difficult to say whether the general opinion that they arc of 
considerably lesser importance than the prayers uttei cd in public 
ritual IS the actual case, or whether it is )ust that the public 
prayers are overwhelmmgly easier to observe and discuss. 


Witchcraft the Parasite of Religion 

Witchcraft has to a greater or lesser extent been a parasite on 
religion in widely scattered areas of the world for th^ simple 
reason that it answers many of the same questions about mis- 
foimnc that religious dogma sets out to answer. 1 here arc deep 
psychic bases for setting the cause ol onc’a troubles outside one- 
self - the defence mechanism that Anna Ficud called ‘projec- 
tion*. Western history is rife with witchcraft accusation 5, tiials 
and executions of people who were necessarily mnocent of the 
charges made against them for the suiiplc reason that there were 
no human means to encompass '^uch acts African history displays 
the same phinomenon, the same subject/ object confusion, the 
same charges, trials and ex eutions W^tch-hunts go in waves, 
whether in Calvin’s Geneva, in Adoula’s Congo or 111 McCarthy’s 
Washington. 

Most telling of all, witchcraft is a faulty logical device Its fault 
lies in its premise The premise is that human discas< and death 
can be caused by the ill will of other human beings. Otun a vast 
lore surrounds the necessarily secret (.because they arc non- 
existent) devices by means of which mihcc is convened into 
misfottune. It may be the ‘Evil Eye’, so that even a glance can 
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be lethal There may be mystenous ways of mtroducmg foreign 
substances beneath the surface of the skm. * Black magic % even 
Black Masses may be said or performed m order that good can 
by inversion be turned to evil In this realm of imaginative 
activity - if it occurs it is called ‘black magic’ - there can be no 
limit on the ways m which people think that evil can be done. 
Somebody, evil through and through, can always invent a new 
one 

Witchcraft under some cond tions has some positive benefits, 
although such a view can be quickly overworked It is a means 
in most places by which the tensions m families and withm com- 
munities can be brought into the open and treated It is never- 
theless also true that witchcraft is usually more upsettmg than it is 
soothing to a community Africans are not, however, constantly 
afraid of witches, nor do they lead their hves m terror of black 
magic, as some mneteenth-century writers would have us believe. 
To a community that believes in it, the occurrence of witchcraft 
is rather like an accident rate to a community that uses automo- 
biles One deplores both accident rate ind witchcraft, but learns 
to live vith it and is not really convinced that it will strike one- 
self, so long as one conducts onc’< own affrirs sensibly, morally 
and with caution 

It takes a very high degree of education and training to stamp 
out witchcraft from a commumty which has known it It also 
takes good government and good welfare The reason is that 
witchcraft is one of the most suitable answers to the question 
‘Whv me^’ ‘Those nasty people’ have brought about my mis- 
fortune 1 he. w orld IS always full of na^ty people and misfortunes. 
The non scquitur is apparent only to the most sophisticated and 
to those who lack a dogmatic faith that evil spirits may mdecd 
possess persons and turn them into tlicir own evil mstruments. 


Islam and Chmttamty 

Christiamty has impmged on Africa lor centuries hthiopia is a 
Christian nation, and has been so for centuries. The Coptic 
church found there and m Egypt is one of the basic forms of 
Christiamty. Chnstiamty m north-east Africa, however, has lost 
ground to Islam, which has spread widely across the Sudamc 
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lands and down the eastern coast of the continent Many African 
nations today regard themselves as Muslim^ and most others 
regard themselves as Christian 

Islam and Christianity, although m one sense they have 
divided the contment between tliem, in another sense are both 
onlv marginally in control It is the opmion of both Muslims and 
Christians that both religions will contmue to spread m Afnca 
durmg the commg decades They arc probably right It is the 
opinion of Muslims and some Christians that Isls^ demands 
less cultural change than does Christianity when it is embraced, 
and that therefore it will expand more rapidly Christianity, how- 
evtj has a pronounced lead m another respect it is the Chris- 
tians who eitated manned ind financed most of the schools m 
Africa I herefore the edueai cd elites have, w ith a few exceptions, 
been educated primarily m Christian schools 1 hus, in much of 
the continent, the new national leaders profess Christianity 

One thmg can be et rtain With de\ tlopment and industrializa- 
tion the tribal religions will dwmdle m importance It is un- 
likeh however that the> will disappear for manj decades to 
come 1 he reason is that thev are both tough-mmded and have 
been lound to work in the tribal situation they also answer that 
nagging question, Why me^’ C hnstian and Muslims fall back 
on i doctrine of the Will of God, or else back on the expl inations 
garnered from tribal religions 

In most other points however, there is an amazingly close 
overhp between the ba ic ideas of Islam and Clirisiianitv, and of 
tne Afiican religions Neither Islam nor ( bristiamtv is foreign 
in its essence to African religious ideas And once thev are 
stripped of some of their specifae modes cf expression, Afiican 
rehgiou*' ideas are not foreign to the Christian or the Muslim 
either 

It is impossible to over emphasize the influence that mission- 
arit j partieiilarlv Christian missionaries, liav e had in Africa It 
should at the same time be pointed out and recognized that much 
of ilieir mliuenee was of a eultaial nature rather thdi ineiely of 
a rheological nature Ihcy have mdeed taught new theologies, 
out they hive also t lught liteiacy, new ways of expressing basic 
theological notions, new moral precepts and the principles of 
bureauciacy C hnstianity and Islam both bring tlie morality of 
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the individual into the religion in a way that is not done in 
African religion itself, and that has in the past often led Christian 
and Muslim observers to say that African religion had no moral 
dimension. The great debt that Africa owes to missionaries is 
that in a situation in which the forces of trade, colonial govern- 
ment and the missions themselves were creating cultural havoc, 
it was only the missions that began to rebuild, and gave them a 
chance to rebuild. Whatever any individual Westerner may think 
of the missionary edifice, evcr> African knows that it is to mis- 
sionaries that they owe the beginning of the African educational 
system. 
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Part IV 

Africa and the Modern World 




15 The Scrambles for Africa 


As this chapter is being written - m late May of 1963 - the 
leaders of thirty-one independent African states^ meeting m 
AdcLs Ababa j have pledged military support and (m some cases) 
I per cent of their national budgets to complete the )ob of wiping 
colonialism from the face of the continent to erase Portuguese 
colonialism m Angola and Mozambique^ and end apartheid m 
South Africa and Southern Rhodesia If the late nmeteenth cen- 
tury saw a European struggle for Africa, the middle and late 
twentieth century is seemg an African struggle for Africa 

The scramble for Africa m the years centrmg around 1885 
was a struggle among expandmg European powers, like the 
colomzation of the Amencas and Austialia, it was an integral 
part of the population explosion and widcnmg technical horizons 
of th • European peoples. The African scramble for Afnca in the 
years centrmg around i960 is a struggle for uhuru or freedom, 
and the nght to create Afncan nations, it is an mtegral part of the 
expansion of population and techmeal honzons of Afncan 
peoples 

1 he Afncan struggle for Africa has, m one sense, continued 
smcc the earliest history of mankind That struggle was, for a 
few decades, slowed to a crawl by the treaties and the colonial 
governments that were cstabhshed in Africa at the turn of the 
century. The illusion of stabihty m Africa and the European 
concept of ‘progress’ (based as it was on the rate of material and 
scientific change) gave nse to the idea of a ‘traditions! ’ and static 
Afncan culture. Anthropologists, m search ot a base hue of 
change’ which allowed them to isolate for study certam aspects 
of the impact of the colonizer’s culture on Afncan culture, added 
a pseudo-scientiiic dimension to the idea of the ‘tiaditiunal’ 
African culture. 
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* Traditional’ African culture was African culture as it ap- 
peared between about 1880 and 1945, it had deep roots in the 
millennia that preceded it, and it furnished much of the sub- 
stance and the idiom of the new Africa. But it is not static nowj 
and it never was. 

The Newest Scramble 

The national revolution m Africa took place in an idiom of polity 
and economy. Such a fact reflects not merely the truism that 
revolutions arc concerned with power and control of the neces- 
sities of life, but another and more fundamental truth the 
colonial era worked changes in all aspects of African life, but it 
was only m the realms of polity and economy that those changes 
were made with other than African msistence and cooperation. 
Africans changed their own arts, their own families, their own 
religions - often with help from Europeans, often not But 
^traditional culture’ in non-pohtical, non-economic spheres was 
undergoing a sea change from immersion in colonial society 

1 he newest scramble for Africa - one that is just now emerg- 
ing ~ IS a struggle of idcologj It overlaps vith tlfe struggle for 
national mdependence Both gained momentum after the Second 
World War, but the struggle for ideas - unlike that for independ- 
ence - has not vc^ been won It has only in fact begun to focus 
sharply lu/zy ideas such as ^negntude^ (which means merely 
‘blackness’ in French, but which a group of West African poets, 
writing in French, ha\ e gi\ en a pregnant sentimental and nation- 
alistic connotation) and the ‘African pcisonality’ arc beginning 
to give way to real cooperation and to purpose shared by the 
whole continent ‘Negritude’ will become unnecessary because 
It has done its job - along with a lot of other forces, it is bringing 
Africans together 

The ideological struggle is not merely part of the Cold War 
as It appealed (to both Westerners and Communists) to be in 
the 1 950s - although it is that too. Rather it is a search and a 
struggle for new forms of society, new forms of religion, new 
forms of culture that preserve African moralities and sensibilities 
at the same time that they allow African countries to drive 
towards economic and pohtical leadership. 
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Perhaps most telling of all is the search for the form of the new 
African state - a search that must take place m an age of speciali- 
zation undreamed of bv the largely non-specializcd men who 
created the American state in the late eighteenth century The 
task of Nkrumah, Toure, Nvertre and Kaunda is very different 
from that of Jefferson and Franklin - and the results will show 
not merely the differenees in cultural experience, but the results 
of the change in the temper of the world that have occurred in 

those two eenturies 

« 

Americans today hive no more right to think that they know 
the nature of the state than I uropeans, in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, had to think that they and they alone knew its nature 
Philosophical moral and cultural problems must be coped with 
in order to determine what the nature ^f the African state is 
going to be Ihc people are gomg to interpret everything that 
happens in accordance with the cultural genius of the ‘tradi- 
tional’ cultuie with which they grew up No matter how rapidly 
education progresses more time is needed for rehabituation - 
the changing if habit** and views that people scarcely know they 
have It will not take as long to change as eolonnl administrators 
thought a lew vesrs ago Not ‘gencrition* But sdhie time 

The ideas the vilues which motivate these states will be 
found m many cases to be some of the forms of the colonial era, 
almost alwa>s leaycned bj the ways and ideas that are deeply 
and ancientlv African When African apologists for one -party 
rule say that it is the African legal geniuo to ‘beat thmvs out * and 
then to present a united front, they are absolutc]> right This 
does not mean that they did not learn many of the forms in which 
to do so from the colonial powers It is not to say that any parti- 
cular kind of ‘ tradition \V sentimentality cannot be used to cover 
up most of the sms ol African leaders - of course ii can People 
cover sinb with wh never i handy It is lather to sav that the 
most viiil evaluations of African governments will be African 
evaluations 

In summaiy, what we have is a gioup of people who are now 
suddenly faced w ilh a changed task, and have comi into a modern 
world largely unopposed so that their revolutionary organiza- 
tions were not tightly and effectively organized Ihev did not 
work up a big organization, because their primary aims were 
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achieved without one. Their problem is to create the organiza- 
tion to run the governments that were created by the relatively 
painless revolution. 

Africans are searching for - and finding - an identity in the 
modem world. They are asking who they are, and in the process 
of finding the answers they are creating the new m3rths to back 
up whatever it is that they arc becoming. 


Africa and the United States 

From tiic outside, this newest struggle for Africa takes on a dif- 
ferent form. It is a scramble for African allies. The weapons are 
development programmes, technologists and u N support. The ad- 
versaries arc natural forces, climates and soils, outmoded cultural 
values and inadequate social organizations that tliwart assistance 
in carrying out the drive to the new societies whicli Africans 
envisage and Europeans and Americans have pledged themselves 
to assist in building. 

What do Americans do when they are face to face with this 
reality: do we react as Time magazine reacted in the summer of 
1962 and wear the ctlmocentric blinders and mouth the platitudes 
that are both uncomprehending and rude to new allies? Or do 
we go out and learn something about it? Learn something about 
the nature of the new Africa even as Africans are creating it? 
We can cope with it only if wc know what it is. If we are going to 
call it ‘savagery’ as Time did, or if we are going to pervert the 
image to our own old-fashioned forms, we cannot cope with it. 
* Savagery * cannot be coped with save by force and paternalism. 
The day of colonialism is gone. So are the days of savagery. It is 
not necessary for Westerners - or Communists - to like what they 
sec. It is, however, necessary to understand it. And the blockage 
to understanding it is monumental; it permeates the American 
press. A handful of good correspondents is at the mercy of the 
old myths in the hands of the rewrite men who recast their 
material for much of the daily press, as well as for Time. 

The attitude of European powers and America has changed a 
great deal over the years. Until the early nineteenth century most 
European powers still contacted the chiefs of African govern- 
ments more or less as equals. They ‘treated’ with them. It may 
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have been a narrow equality^ but it was an equality. With the 
expansion of European colonialism rather than mere trade - 
when the white man’s burden began to take on weight - the duty 
to * raise the level ’ became more intense. It cannot be over-empha- 
sized that early colonial officials - the empire builders - were not 
wicked people, as many Africans would necessarily have us be- 
lieve. It was only later that it became evident that patemahsm is 
as unbearable as any other form ot tyranny. 

After the^Second World Wf r the white man’s burden shifted 
to the black man. Europeans had to convince themselves that 
they had mtended all the time to hand over the reins just as soon 
as there were people capable of taking them. Many have still to 
convmce themselves that they stand in the presence of political 
equals. 

Smcc the mdependcnce, there is no doubt that the standards 
of government have ‘deteriorated’ from a European point of 
view. There is no doubt that standards have been lowered in all 
but three or four African universities, and will bt lowered farther 
still. There is no doubt that the parliaments have failed to ‘live 
up to’ the ideals of the mother of parliaments. 

But there is also no doubt that literacy hgures have risen 
startlmgly faster than they did under colonialism. 1 here is no 
doubt that medical care has increased and been improved, that a 
new literature and art are in the making. 1 he list could be almost 
endlessly extended. 

The point is that no one can hold back the spread of new cul- 
ture in order simply to mamtam exteriorly defined standards. 
Europeans may deplore the tailing of standards, but they must 
sec such a reduction in context and see it as a whole Spreadmg 
education is good politics, and good developmental policy If it 
be spread fast enough and whole enough and widely enough, 
tyranny must of necessity be temporary. 

The problems of the African states are deep problems. All 
outsiders can do is look at them, examme them, learn from 
Afneans and try to be sympathetic. The days in which Euro- 
peans can do very much about it are finished. Technical aid and 
the Peace Corps, perhaps. But they scarcely scratch the surface. 
ITie good that the Peace Cx>rps and aid programmes pt rform are 
ultimately good toi America which docs not mean that they 
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are bad for Afnca Let us go on helping Amencan generosity is 
one of our most pn/ed characteristics Unfortunately, so is senti- 
mentalizing that generosity 

But Itt us not forget meam^hile that a new breed of cat is 
emergmg in Africa - and it is gomg to change the look of the 
world, no matter from what place one takes up a stand 


The New Africam 

Mort and more modem African politicians civil servants, 
studti ts and businessmen are visitmg Luropc and America, 
talkmg to their opposite numbers and to various American 
audiences from national television interviews to church suppers. 
They aic impressing those Luropeans and Americans on two 
ver> important pomts I irst of all, thev themselves arc men of 
very bioad cultural eompetenee and understanding Ihe wide 
range of cultural aptitude that most of them demonstrate is little 
short of amazing C ommonly they are able to participate with 
understanding in a tribal culture, in political parties, in nauonal 
eultuics and m the new milieu of international cultuie 

1 he second point is a dependent factor because it is obviously 
this range of culture which makes these African leaders so as- 
toundingly humane and tolerant It is surprising to many 
VCesterneis that there is so little vmdictiv eness, so few attempts 
at reprisal In exactly the same way Americans did not under- 
stand and still do not understand the ways m which the Japanese 
reacted to the Amencan conquest afrer the Second World War, 
many fail to understand the African desire to shire rather than 
to get even 

It IS also evident that with these two qualities - broad cultural 
eapsciiies and a genuine humaneness - man> of these African 
leaders hav e achieved much, and will achieve more 

Such leaders, however, present two serious problems to 
Westerners as w ell as to themselves The first is primarily a Wes- 
tern problem it is one of how Westerners too can p*^oduct more 
of this wide rangmg type of man whose art of culture covers a 
very great range and can still be handled w*th ease The second 
problem is of greater importance to African leaders but is a 
similar problem As thty orgamze their new countries, they are 
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finding It necessary to call upon men very much less weU quali- 
fied than themselves, men not so well educated and with a more 
modest range of experience The problem is whether the humane 
quahty can be mamtamed. 

Fundamentally it is a matter of education. Modem African 
leaders arc educated m a very broad sense. They were educated 
in their vanous tnbal soaeties or in small African subcultures 
not so far removed from tribal socieues. Most of them were 
further educated by missionanes. They received as a result of 
this training a profound respect for the Christian, or sometimes 
the Islamic, tradition. Almost all of them have been further 
educated in Europe or m America. Occasionally one even finds 
those educated m Moscow, m India or even farther afield It is 
obviously a wide and broad education which has created m them 
the capacity to master such a wide range of culture and, at the 
same time, the humane quality that springs from genume under- 
standmg that merely because different peoples do thmgs m 
different ways, they are not necessarily suspect. 

The ultimate success of the African revolution will depend 
on whether or not men of the cahbre of those who are now lead- 
mg that revolution can be mamtamed or even iifiprovcd. The 
question is very simply one of whether or not enough liberally 
educated humane people can be turned out to run rapidly ex- 
panding institutions which are in Ime with tlic \isions of the 
present leaders. 

The Western problem is a similar one, but must be seen from 
the other side of the screen. The ultimate success of Europe and 
Amcnca m the world - a world m which the Umted Nations can 
be dommated by Asian and African powers - will depend upon 
their capacity to cooperate with and to esteem these people. 
Westerners start at a considerable disadvantage, tor they know 
that these people have much to forgive When Europe and 
Amenca expanded, they expanded against these people, today 
these people m their turn are expandmg, and there is no place 
for them to expand save back agamst Europe and Amcnca. 
Europe and America can ultimately best preserve themselves by 
invitmg these people m and shanng what they have with them. 
Such IS the background of aid and the similar efforts of other 
Western - and Eastern - countnes. 
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And yet doing this very thing demands more self-control than 
ever did the expansion of the West. It demands more political 
and social acumen than any people has ever before been called 
upon to product Paradoxically enough, twentieth-century Euro- 
peans and Americans can find a pattern m the modem African 
leaders who are visiting their countries today. These Afneans 
are people who are rooted firmly m their own societies, with 
broad traditional and equally broad developing aspects A wide 
range of education has given them a humanity an^ a tolerance 
which they art finding necessary to the challenge which the 
withdrawal of the colonial powers from Africa has created. To- 
dj>\, Westerners as well as Africans find education for the commg 
type of iwcnticth-centurv man to be one of the major social 
problems Any education is a systematic increase of the range 
of culture which a perse n is capable of handlmg But as techno- 
logy grows, education and the analysis of the commg society for 
which educated persons arc bemg produced become more and 
more important A major dimension is that education must allow 
peoples of different specialities different nationalities, different 
traditions, whether they be within our own society and culture 
or of the varied societies of Europe, Asia or Africa, to discern 
one another’s problems and to be fully aware of the quality of 
cross-cultural barriers. 


Etwot 

Africa IS a part of the world about which we all realize that we 
can no longer afford to be ignorant. We can no longer afford - 
we, the human species can no longer afford - to have large areas 
of the globe agriculturally and tcchmcally backward Human 
and natural resources can no longer be wasted in the struggle for 
survival, meaning and prosperity The ‘oldest continent* has 
produced the ‘newest* nations The ferment for development 
and search of character within those new nations has made it 
necessary for the icst of the world to examine its If agam. The 
new Africa sometimes appears to Europe to be a counter-expan- 
sion against European culture and polity, to some few it appears 
as a threatenmg force to be resisted. It has, in fact, been one of 
the factors unleashing the Negro revolution m America - smee 
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late m the nineteenth century, African and American Negroes 
have been linked, no matter how tenuously, m Pan-Afncan 
movements 

It IS fortunate that for most of the Western world, the new 
Africa docs not constitute a threat ~ unless the )ob of creatmg 
smooth relationships with Africans be botched European, Asian 
and American nations are all sending development missions to 
Africa African leaders are spending vast proportions of their 
admittedly still small national ^ udgets on education But Africa 
is no longer a mere theatre of activities ~ a mere laboratory Afn- 
cans are now writmg the drama and performing bold experiments. 
Withm the European and American nations, vast new struggles 
in practical pohtics and scholarship are opening up, because both 
the arts of diplomacy and the science of human mteraction have 
found in Africa a new challenge 

Perhaps most important of all is the realization of how much 
the West has to learn from Afnci Such lealization is made the 
more diflScult by the fact that Wc stciners tend to think (correctly 
enough) that Africans have much to learn from them And both 
Africans and Westerners stand a little ama/cd to find that each 
is in the presence of an equal 
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Further Reading 


The literature on Africa is large and of uneven quality. Much is 
superficial; some is wrong. Below are a few bibliographies, a 
select group of periodicals written by specialists (though not in 
spccialese) and a number of books that are good in themselves, 
most of which also contain more or less extensive reference lists. 


Bibliographies 

The International African Institute of London has issued several 
volumes of bibliographies, by area and tribe; some by country 
and a few by topics, such as maps and labour. Probably the best 
single source for general bibliography on Africa is the published 
version of the catalogue of Northwestern University’s collection 
of African books. Nurthw^estem also publishes quarterly a con- 
solidated list of accessions by several libraries specializing in 
African matters. 


Periodicals 

Periodicals such as Africa Report (African American Institute) 
and Africa Today (American Committee on Africa) are wrinen 
to keep those interested in African affairs abreast of what is going 
on there. The Journal of Modern African Studies (Cambridge 
University Press) is somewhat more technical, its special fields 
being international relations, political science and economics. 
The Journal of African History (Cambridge University Press) is 
a scholarly publication covering the area implied by its name. 
Africa (International African Institute) actually covers primarily 
the fields of social anthropology (including linguistics) and edu- 
cation, although sometimes it publishes a professional article in 
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